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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


1. The Renaissance problem of living well 


The Renaissance has often been claimed as the beginning of modernity, and the 
questions debated by fifteenth-century Italian humanists have a modern ring. 
What is the good life? How is happiness attained? What is importance of wealth, 
health, or political power? Is living well found in virtue or pleasure, or both? Is it 
realized in solitude, in cultivating one’s private garden, or in society, in the urban 
exchanges with one’s fellow citizens? 

‘Then as now, these questions have no clear answers. But humanists enjoyed 
the spirit of debate, and they embraced their role as cultural spokesmen and edu- 
cators. They correlated the art of living well with education and learning. The 
recovery of classical texts, on subjects of pedagogy, moral philosophy, history, 
and rhetoric, encouraged humanists to persuade others to study the ancients for 
learning about living well. Humanists saw the crisis in the papacy as an opportu- 
nity to assume the task of guiding others to achieve the moral good and personal 
happiness, and they considered the two aims, living morally and happily, to be 
reconcilable.* 

Yet at this moment of cultural enthusiasm, Leon Battista Alberti (1404— 
1472) voiced his dissent, in a way that showed both the appeal of the humanist 
program and its shortcomings. Like his humanist colleagues, Alberti thought 
about the way of living well.? But this thinking brought him to critique how 
his fellow humanists valued classical learning. His contemporaries claimed that 
classical learning led to wisdom, which laid clear the path of virtue and genuine 


' George Holmes has famously called this movement “the humanist avant-garde”: 
The Florentine Enlightenment 1400-50 (New York: Pegasus, 1969), 1-67; cf. also Paul Re- 
nucci’s discussion of “I’Italia all’avanguardia (secolo xv)” in his overview of Renaissance 
culture in Storia d'Italia, vol. 2: Dalla caduta dell’ Impero romano al secolo xviii, part 2 (Tu- 
rin: Einaudi, 1974), 1210-69. 

? See J.H. Whitfield’s observation, “Start to look for it, and you will find felicita a 
leitmotiv of Alberti’s creed”: “Momus and the Language of Irony,” in The Languages of Lit- 
erature in Renaissance Italy, ed. Peter Hainsworth, Valerio Lucchesi, Christina Roaf, Da- 
vid Roby, and J.R. Woodhouse (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1988), 31-43, at 36. 
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happiness. Alberti viewed this procedure as unsound. For if training in the hu- 
manist disciplines corresponded to and enhanced the moral fineness of one’s 
life, then this training compromised moral freedom—in other words, the in- 
nate freedom to choose right from wrong, and pursue moral goodness. In fact 
his writings countered that the humanist trust in erudition disturbed one’s moral 
clarity and inner serenity. 

His writings therefore presented a skeptical perspective toward humanist 
practice and pedagogy. ‘This skeptical perspective addressed two implicit contra- 
dictions in the thought of his fellow humanists. Wishing to uphold moral free- 
dom, he attacked their belief that scholarly learning was necessary to realize the 
moral good. This belief, in his eyes, contradicted the essence of moral choice. 
Perhaps his fascination with the exact sciences, with mathematics and geometry, 
sharpened his sensitivity to human unpredictability and thus to matters of moral 
freedom.* No doubt the active world of shopkeepers, merchants, and artisans, 
which he traversed, he tells us, like a Socrates, helped demonstrate to him first 
that contemplation and study was not the main arena of learning; and further- 
more that classical erudition did not necessarily lead to virtue.* Fellow human- 
ists, according to Alberti, were also entangled in a second, related contradiction. 
While they sought, with great force of mind and application of talent, to show 
others the way to virtue, the very means of this demonstration— training in the 
study of history, philology, rhetoric, and moral philosophy— obscured this path 
and blunted moral insight. Alberti’s writings revealed that striving for the moral 
good through erudition deepened anxieties about one’s place in the world. Far 
from providing inner peace and ethical insight, the pursuit of learning could 
foster a greater attachment to the opinions of others and therefore to preserving 
one’s own reputation. 

‘This inquiry into Alberti’s role in humanist thought complements and also 
questions the conclusions of scholars who have examined other aspects of fift 
teenth-century Italian humanism, and in particular Florentine humanism. I will 
briefly categorize their research under two areas. ‘The first may be called the insti- 
tutional dimension of this humanism; the second includes those studies devoted 
to determining the moral meaning of Alberti’s work. Relating humanist moral 


° The study of measurement could provide some hold in the face of the incommen- 
surate dimensions of human action. See the character of Archimedes in Alberti’s Profu- 
giorum ab erumna libri (henceforth Profugia): Leon Battista Alberti, Opere volgari (hence- 
forth cited as OV), ed. Cecil Grayson (Bari: Laterza, 1966), 2:182-83; Profugiorum ab 
erumna libri, ed. Giovanni Ponte (Genoa: Tilgher-Genova, 1988), 116-17. 

* On his itinerant inquiries, see Riccardo Fubini and Anna Menci Gallorini, eds., 
“Lautobiografia di Leon Battista Alberti,” Rinascimento, 2nd ser., 12 (1972): 21-78; here 
72, lines 14-19; cited afterwards as Vita. A further consequence, that virtue does not lead 
to happiness, was a topic he would address repeatedly and at length, for example in the 
Orphan (Pupillus) of his Intercenales and also in the Profugia. 
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ideas to civic engagement, this book shows the manner in which Alberti’s writ- 
ings aimed at exposing the ethical shortfall of these ideas. We will discover how 
other humanists justified, using the categories of moral philosophy, active par- 
ticipation in political, ecclesiastical, and cultural communities, and how this jus- 
tification, in Alberti’s view, undermined their moral message, and consequently 
their teaching of the art of living well. 

With regard to the institutional dimension, scholarship, beginning with the 
work of Hans Baron, has emphasized the political role of Florentine humanism 
in the face of external threats, particularly from the Milanese Visconti; this role 
has been revised and viewed in terms of the ideological struggle within Flor- 
ence, between the Medici and their domestic opponents. A number of scholars 
has examined how Alberti, especially toward the end of the 1430s, challenged 
the dominance of a Medici-sponsored humanism. This challenge may have been 
welcomed by the adherents of a Strozzi party in Florence, for example Leonardo 
Dati and Niccolé della Luna.° Other research has evaluated the humanists’ place 
in the papal curia and how the competing interests of various humanists — Pog- 
gio Bracciolini, Giannozzo Manetti, Lorenzo Valla, as well as Alberti—sup- 
ported or criticized the pontificates of Eugenius IV (1431-1447) and Nicholas V 
(1447-1455).° Additional studies have shed light on the relations among human- 
ists in the papal curia and elsewhere, underlining Alberti’s fame for his excep- 
tional mastery of the humanist disciplines.’ Related to these studies is research 


> Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1966); John Najemy, “Giannozzo and His Elders: Alberti’s Critique of Re- 
naissance Patriarchy,” in Society and Individual in Renaissance Florence, ed. William J. 
Connell (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2002), 51-78; Paolo Viti, “Leon Bat- 
tista Alberti e la politica culturale fiorentina premedicea,” in Leon Battista Alberti: Actes du 
Congrés International de Paris 10-15 avril 1995, ed. F. Furlan (Paris: J. Vrin, 2000), 1:69- 
85; Luca Boschetto, “Tra politica e letteratura: Appunti sui ‘Profugiorum libri’ e la cul- 
tura di Firenze negli anni 40,” A/bertiana 3 (2000): 119-40. On Dati and della Luna, see 
Francesco Flamini, “Leonardo di Piero Dati poeta latino del secolo xv,” Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana 16 (1890): 1-107; Arnaldo della Torre, Storia della accademia pla- 
tonica di Firenze (Florence: Carnesecchi e figli, 1902), 294-301 and also Arthur Field, The 
Origins of the Platonic Academy of Florence (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988). 
See also the entries on Dati by R. Ristori in the Dizionario biografico degli italiani (here- 
after cited as DBI) (Rome: Istituto della enciclopedia italiana, 1987), 33:44-52 and on 
della Luna by Paolo Viti in DBI 89 (1989): 84-87. 

® See, e.g., Riccardo Fubini, Lumanesimo italiano e i suoi storici: Origini rinascimen- 
tali, critica moderna (Milan: FrancoAngeli, 2001), 15-72; and Davide Canfora, ed., in- 
troduction to Poggio Bracciolini, De infelicitate principum (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e 
Letteratura, 1998), xix—liii. 

7 Anthony Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti: Master Builder of the Italian Renaissance 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2000); Christopher Celenza, Humanism 
and the Papal Curia: Lapo da Castiglionchio the Younger’s ‘De curiae commodis’ (Ann Arbor: 
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on humanist courtiership and oratory, be it in Florence, Rome, or Milan.* As 
a rule, these studies have not examined in detail how humanists’ moral philo- 
sophical ideas affected their cultural program with their powerful coherence and 
contradictions. 

Scholars examining the moral statement in Alberti’s writings have encoun- 
tered first of all its rich formal and literary variety, which manifests an open- 
endedness, a fragmentation and movement of meaning. The form of Alberti’s 
own work ranges among drama, dialogue, treatise, novel, encomium, biography, 
autobiography, and poetry. The literary aspect of his writings makes his moral 
sentiments, at first glance, inconclusive. This open-ended aspect of his work has 
led certain scholars to speak of the provisional nature of Alberti’s knowledge, and 
to outline irreconcilable contrasts in his work between rationality and fantasy, 
cosmic conceptions and dark chaotic absence of meaning.? Whether Alberti’s 
view of life is pessimistic and melancholic or optimistic and confident depends 
on how one approaches the diversity of viewpoints in his work. A single work, 
for example, may feature multiple protagonists. Some researchers will balance a 
disconsolate figure with a more positive Ciceronian spokesman, one who trusts 
in the rational basis of the good or the virtuous. ° Others have claimed that Al- 
berti expressed a faith in the human intellectual capacity to overcome the moral, 


University of Michigan Press, 1999); cf. also Elizabeth McCahill, “Humanism in the 
Theater of Lies: Classical Scholarship in the Early Quattrocento Curia” (Ph.D. diss., 
Princeton University, 2005). 

8 Jerrold Seigel, “Civic Humanism’ or Ciceronian Rhetoric? The Culture of Pe- 
trarch and Bruni,” Past and Present 34 (1966): 3-48, esp. 16 and 25; James Hankins, “The 
‘Baron Thesis’ after Forty Years and Some Recent Studies of Leonardo Bruni,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas 56 (1995): 309-38, at 325-26, and idem, “Rhetoric, History and 
Ideology: The Civic Panegyrics of Leonardo Bruni,” in Renaissance Civic Humanism: Re- 
appraisals and Reflections, ed. James Hankins (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2000), 143-78, at 144-45; Christine Smith, Architecture in the Culture of Early Human- 
ism: Ethics, Aesthetics, and Eloquence 1400-1470 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992), 
186-97. On Rome, see John O'Malley, Praise and Blame in Renaissance Rome: Rhetoric, 
Doctrine, and Reform in the Sacred Orators of the Papal Court, c.1450-1521 (Durham, NC: 
Duke University Press, 1979), and John D'Amico, Renaissance Humanism in Papal Rome 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1983), 120-23; see also Nancy Struever, The 
Language of History in the Renaissance: Rhetoric and Historical Consciousness in Florentine 
Humanism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1970). 

° Francesco Furlan, Studia Albertiana: Lectures et lecteurs de L.B. Alberti (Paris: J. 
Vrin, 2003), 33-34; Eugenio Garin, Rinascite e rivoluzioni: Movimenti culturali dal xiv al 
xviii secolo (Rome: Laterza, 1990), 131-92, esp. 177. 

0 For Garin this optimism is one side of the extreme divide in Alberti’s thinking: 
Rinascite, 174-77. For Rinaldo Rinaldi, this optimistic view is more superficial, undercut 
and then overturned in his later writings: Storia della civilta letteraria italiana, vol. 2.1: 


Umanesimo e rinascimento (Turin: Tipografico editore, 1990), 207-8, 221-22. 
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political, and technical problems of life and art." These last scholars discount the 
disagreements Alberti faced with his fellow humanists, and they see his innova- 
tions to lie outside the domain of moral ideas, in his literary, artistic, and scien- 
tific experimentation.'? We shall discover how Alberti placed ethics at the center 
of his humanism, and oriented, beneath the perspectival diversity, his inquiry to 
identify the ways of living well. 

‘These two areas of research, of humanism’s institutional dimension and Al- 
berti’s moral sentiment, look beyond a philological inquiry into the various tes- 
serae of sources and subtexts in Alberti’s writings. Each domain aims to deter- 
mine, as a unifying principle, Alberti’s stance toward his fellow humanists. Yet 
the variety of Alberti’s expression can seduce the scholar to color his or her sense 
of Alberti’s meaning with the shade that suits a particular thesis. It is easy to dis- 
tort Alberti’s meaning, should one fail to appreciate the formal éessitwra or weave 
of author, interlocutor, statement, and reader, in which the tesserae, the frag- 
mented sources, find their place. As Alberti cautioned his listeners at the poetry 
contest he staged in 1441: 


Thus you who here will venerate | Friendship’s] high crown 
will read my counsels, and then to you 
Her noble form will be most clear— hence 


You will love carefully. And so you will be blessed. 


™ Giovanni Ponte, “Linterpretation de la vie dans les Intercenales de L.B. Alberti,” 
in Leon Battista Alberti: Actes du Congrés, 1:465—91; C. Grayson, “The Humanism of Leon 
Battista Alberti,” in Studi su Leon Battista Alberti, ed. Paola Claut (Florence: Olschki, 
1998), 129-48; see also Furlan, Studia, 21-24. 

2 The contours of Alberti’s thinking that emerge from this study will therefore 
stand in contrast to Anglo-American assessments of his work and more generally of fif- 
teenth-century Italian humanism. Cecil Grayson has stressed the Ciceronian values in 
his writings: “The Humanism of Alberti”, Michael Baxandall has emphasized the princi- 
ple of equilibrium or balance: “Alberti’s Cast of Mind,” in Words for Pictures: Seven Papers 
on Renaissance Art and Criticism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2003), 27-38 (ear- 
lier version as “Alberti’s Self,” Fenway Court [1990-1991]: 31-36); Grafton, Leon Battista 
Alberti, identifies decorum as a key idea modulating his thinking; and David Marsh, in 
various writings, has underlined the importance of Lucian’s writings for his oeuvre. With 
regard to Alberti’s intellectual community, this study complements Christopher Celen- 
za’s inquiry in his The Lost Italian Renaissance: Humanists, Historians, and Latin’s Legacy 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2004) while assessing humanist moral phi- 
losophy differently from his focus on a consensus model of approaching truth through 
dialogue. 
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[Dunque voi, che qui venerate su’ alma corona 
leggeret’e’ miei monimenti, et presto seravvi 
Vinclita forma sua notissima, donde 

cauti amerete poi. Cosi starete beati.]'° 


Alberti wrote here of the crown of Friendship, yet these lines remind us to take 
care when appreciating his work. We must carefully look for any given statement 
ratified or contradicted by a larger chorus of characters and authorial personae." 
Alberti’s work is more dramatic than didactic; it shows rather than teaches. It 
stages for the reader both the inner origins and outer effects of actions for good 
or ill; it portrays the discrete and active virtues as well as the vices of commission 
and omission. In sum, Alberti’s writings reveal the ethical truth through liter- 
ary means. 


2. Alberti’s ironic approach to ethical understanding 


If we bear in mind the poetic and theatrical quality of Alberti’s work, we notice 
that Alberti’s ethical undertaking was modulated by irony. His irony illuminated 
the liabilities of the moral program of other humanists, with whom he associ- 
ated in Florence and the papal curia. This moral program linked scholarly ac- 
complishment with moral wisdom. Following a tendency in Cicero’s thought, it 
identified moral probity by outward appearances, and combined the moral good, 
the Aonestum, with the useful and the expedient. Alberti’s irony focused on the 
human proclivity to deception and self-deception, and exposed the contradic- 
tion within humanism between appearances and reality. It identified the gap 
between the phenomena of cultural authority and their actual value, between 
the pretension of moral wisdom and genuine ignorance. The ethical mandate, as 
Alberti saw it, could not be taught through book-learning, but only awakened in 
the reader or listener. Irony elicited this awakening, as the reader responds to his 
writings according to the reader’s moral sensibility. Alberti’s work therefore rec- 
ognized the paradox that authentic teaching must acknowledge its own limits. 


8 Alberti, “De amicitia,” in De vera amicitia: I testi del primo Certame coronario, ed. 
Lucia Bertolini (Modena: Franco Cosimo Panini, 1993), 384-85, lines 13-16. All Eng- 
lish translations by the author unless otherwise noted; I thank David Marsh for his help 
with this passage. 

4 Examples of reading statements by Alberti’s interlocutors and characters as the 
author’s own viewpoints can be found in the observations of Roberto Cardini in Leon 
Battista Alberti: La biblioteca di un umanista, ed. Roberto Cardini, Lucia Bertolini, and 
Mariangela Regoliosi (Florence: Mandragora, 2005), 153 (the figure of Humanitas in 
Picture) and 180-81 (Philoponius in Anu/i); of Mariangela Regoliosi in La biblioteca, 97 
(Adovardo in the Della famiglia), 99 (Lionardo), and 106 (Genipatro in Theogenius); and 
of Rinaldi, Storia, 226 (Momus). 
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Yet many humanists, striving to overcome this paradox, cooperated with 
the political and ecclesiastical order. With humanist support, church and state 
fostered institutional and intellectual structures to educate their subjects in right 
behavior, and these structures, according to Alberti, restricted the moral free- 
dom of the very people they would enlighten about the moral good. Like the 
rebuilding program of the Renaissance papacy, humanists erected a code of mo- 
rality that would set up a cultural superego, while repressing, in Alberti’s eyes, 
the possibilities for inner ethical enlightenment. In their educational ambition, 
humanists in the Quattrocento have been compared to the sophists of classical 
Athens. But unlike the sophists, these humanists often supported the political 
status quo, on which they relied for patronage. '° They sought to justify allegiance 
to the establishment through their conception of the moral good, which harmo- 
nized with their panegyrics on government. In the agonal culture of the time, 
they often clashed with one another or with mendicant adversaries, such as Ber- 
nardino of Siena. They debated the relative merits of a Florence or a Milan, or 
even presented an alternative moral order, for example in Valla’s De vero bono (‘The 
True Good). But this debate typically set one authoritative, dominant system of 
moral values against another. 

Given this orientation toward education and morality, it is not surprising 
that Alberti’s contemporaries regarded irony in a negative light, as a form of 
rhetorical dissimulation. They were aware that Aristotle treated eironeia as in- 
sincere self-deprecation, the disposition at the diametrical extreme from a/azo- 
neia, false pride or boastfulness. Leonardo Bruni translated this passage from the 
Nicomachean Ethics. Lapo Castiglionchio the Younger, a friend of Alberti, trans- 
lated Theophrastus’s Characters, which emphasized the eiron as a dissembler, a 


On the humanists as sophists, see James Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance 
(Leiden: Brill, 1990), 1:9-10: “The humanists were committed to reviving the literary 
and rhetorical education of the classical aristocracy, a form of education descended (for 
the humanists via Cicero) from Plato’s great rival Isocrates. The basis of this culture was 
the imitation of exemplary forms of speech and behavior found in a fixed canon of literary 
texts ....” See also the remarks by Anthony Grafton and Lisa Jardine in the introduc- 
tion to From Humanism to the the Humanities: Education and the Liberal Arts in Fifteenth- 
and Sixteenth-Century Europe (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1986), xiv: 
“{Humanism] stamped the more prominent members of the new elite with an indelible 
cultural seal of superiority, it equipped lesser members with fluency and the learned habit 
of attention to textual detail, and it offered everyone a model of true culture as some- 
thing given, absolute, to be mastered, not questioned —and thus it fostered in its initiates 
a properly docile attitude toward superiority. .. .” Cf. in this context Riccardo Fubini’s 
assertion of “the double spirit of humanism—the institutional and the rebellious,” in 
his essay “Renaissance Humanism and its Development in Florentine Civic Culture,” in 
Palgrave Advances in Renaissance Historiography, ed. Jonathan Woolfson (New York: Pal- 
grave, 2005), 118-38, at 127. 
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viewpoint adopted in the writings of Cicero and Quintilian.'* Perhaps respond- 
ing to this understanding, Alberti himself used the term “irony” rarely and en- 
igmatically.’” Scholars have acknowledged a strain of irony in his work. Yet their 
discussions remain episodic, often limited to textual references from particular 
works, and therefore do not develop the full dimensions of its role."* His ironic 
eye recognized that his contemporaries’ sincere concern for dissimulation often 
paired with their own self-deception. Irony shaped Alberti’s ethical inquiry, pro- 
viding an avenue to question the ideas of his fellow humanists about the moral 
good and the way of living well. 

The irony in Alberti’s work aimed to expose the hidden ignorance of his 
characters, who often displayed humanist traits. His writings made use of clas- 
sical stock figures: the eiron, the humble outcast or comedic clever slave; and the 
alazon, the pretentious fop or angry old man.” The a/azon for Alberti was the 
established humanist or another person of authority. As for his counterpart, Al- 
berti discusses in his autobiography how he conducted himself as a Socratic eiron. 
Writing of himself in the third person, he states: “He often pretended ignorance 
of things in order better to examine the character, the values, and the expertise 
of another.”*° His humanist writings advance his form of Socratic irony, an irony 


16 Nicomachean Ethics 4.7. See below, chapter 2, for a more detailed discussion of 
these sources and the contemporary view of irony. Cicero treats irony in Academica 2.15 
and De oratore 2.67, Quintilian in Inst. 9.2.44-53. 

” Tt surfaces once in the prologue to his Momus, and again in the late vernacular 
dialogue De iciarchia. These examples will be discussed more fully in later chapters. 

18 See Garin (Rinascite, 162, 173, 177); Cardini (Leon Battista Alberti, 156); Fran- 
cesco Mirri, “Ironia e pessimismo nel pensiero di Leon Battista Alberti,” Forum italicum 
7 (1973): 47-64; Whitfield, “Momus and the Language of Irony.” Manfredo Tafuri (Ri- 
cerca del Rinascimento: Principi, citta, architetti [Turin: Einaudi, 1992], 52) speaks of Al- 
berti’s “self-irony,” and the editor of a recent edition of the Momus, Sarah Knight, writes 
of Alberti partaking in the irony of Lucian, Apuleius, and Aesop: Leon Battista Alberti, 
Momus, ed. and trans. Sarah Knight and Virginia Brown (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2003), xix. Dilwyn Knox’s Ironia: Medieval and Renaissance Views on 
Irony (Leiden: Brill, 1989), chaps. 6-8, provides valuable information on this concept 
during the Renaissance, but he limits his analysis to explicit references to Socratic irony, 
rather than examining ironic practice. In his discussion of “Ironia as Mockery” he cites 
Alberti’s Momus as an example of a didactic joke (80n). Mirri relates Alberti’s irony to 
a “senso che il mondo non é mai monovalente e solubile in una concezione sistematica e 
aprioristica” (Ironia, 58). 

Cf. Northrop Frye, Te Anatomy of Criticism, 2nd ed. (Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press, 2006), 38, 159-60. Frye has noted that the ironist disguises his or her moral 
judgment. 

2° T adapt Renée Watkins’ translation from “L.B. Alberti in the Mirror: An Inter- 
pretation of the Vita with a New Translation,” Italian Quarterly 30 (1989): 5-30, at 10. 
Vita, 72.17-19: “Ignarum se multis in rebus simulabat, quo alterius ingenium, mores peri- 
tiamque scrutaretur.” Cf. Quintilian, Ins¢. 9.2.46: “.. cum etiam vita universa ironiam 
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that pursues wisdom while avoiding the snares of personal pride and of reliance 
on cultural authorities.*? In Alberti’s view, the proud scholar set himself up as 
an authority of moral wisdom. Irony was a tool to lay bare this presumption, and 
open up a space for the reader’s scrutiny of the moral message. Alberti’s form of 
irony was a dangerous one, for it targeted the self-awareness of the humanist as 
moral spokesman and scholar of the classical world. 

Alberti’s writings employ three different degrees of ironic expression. The 
first involves the context of a story, in which Alberti presents events or actions of 
other characters to show the inflated self-importance of the protagonist. Alberti’s 
dinner pieces Maritus (The Husband) and Defunctus (The Deceased) offer examples 
of this practice that reveals the character of the protagonist to be different from 
its initial appearance. The second ironic mode implicates Alberti’s humanist nar- 
rator or interlocutor, when the character cites classical authorities incorrectly and 
thus undermines his status in the work. Lionardo in the Della famiglia (On the 
Family) and Agnolo Pandolfini in the Profugiorum ab erumna libri (Refuges from 
Hardships, Profugia for short) are scholarly figures who trip up in their scholar- 
ship. The third level of Alberti’s ironic expression confronts his own authority: 
on this level, the storyline or plot development departs from the author’s stated 
intention in the preface. The Della famiglia, various books from the Intercenales 
(Dinner Pieces), and the later Latin novel Momus display these ironic reversals of 
authorial purpose. With all three degrees, Alberti engaged in the art of indi- 
rection, or even misdirection: his readers had to capture his ethical meaning in 
terms of their own moral awareness. 

With regard to the ironist’s audience, Claire Colebrook has stated that “[t]he 
simplest and most stable forms of irony rely on the audience or hearer recogniz- 
ing that what the speaker says can not be what she means.””” Yet these different 
methods of ironic expression make Alberti’s irony neither simple nor stable, to 
the extent that it operates on a fourth and most general level, namely through the 
text’s ability to confuse readers who are looking for straightforward, declarative 
meaning. His irony does not convey a clear yet hidden message to an acknowl- 
edged group of elite readers.** For the target of Alberti’s irony were the most 


habere videatur, qualis est visa Socratis; nam ideo dictus eiron, agens imperitum et admi- 
ratorem aliorum tamquam sapientium . . .” 

21 See the remarks by Diskin Clay, Platonic Questions: Dialogues with the Silent Philoso- 
pher (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2000), 95. See also Claire 
Colebrook’s comment on Socrates's eironeia in Irony (London: Routledge, 2004), 2. 

2 Colebrook, Irony, 16. It is worth considering, however, whether an author's irony 
depends on the audience’s apperception of it. Here cf. the comments on unintended or 
unperceived irony by Linda Hutcheon, Irony’s Edge: The Theory and Politics of Irony (Lon- 
don: Routledge, 1995), 10-11. 

3 See the comments on irony’s elitism by Colebrook, Irony, 19-20 and Hutcheon, 
Irony’s Edge, 54. 
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refined readers of his day; and he sought to share the wealth of humanist learning 
with the i//iterati, his fellow citizens ignorant of Latin. It may be that Alberti was 
employing, through irony, a form of sublime anti-intellectualism, using refined 
means to show the errors of the erudite. But more fundamentally his practice 
of irony relied on indirection and timing, in order to bring the ethical message 
home to the reader. The message did not rely on his authority, and it could sur- 
face as an afterthought, unsettling the reader seeking obvious moral statement 
and freedom from doubt. 

Alberti understood how a reader’s moral awareness could wax or wane with 
time. His ironic mode of expression accented a feeling for the temporality of the 
individual’s existence. This sense of personal historicity underlay any learning or 
scholarship. The shared human condition of temporality, finitude, and mortality 
meant that everyone, regardless of social position, had common access to ethical 
understanding. Alberti’s irony appealed to this condition; it presupposed that all, 
equally and separately, possessed this access. It showed the distance between the 
high cultural status claimed by the learned and the aridity of their speculations. 
In his ironic guise, Alberti feigned applause or ignorance of humanist moral 
thought, and by both avenues revealed humanist pretensions and contradictions, 
such as the attempts to align the ethical with the expedient, or moral sensibility 
with public appraisal, or a system of ethics with situational, rhetorical practice. 
As Kierkegaard observed, “irony is the very enticement of subjectivity.” It fosters 
within the individual a detachment from the entire established order, also from 
the role he or she is supposed to play within that order. Irony frees the individual 
to think as an individual, in contradiction to the established view.** In Alberti’s 


4 Seren Kierkegaard, The Concept of Irony with Continual Reference to Socrates, ed. 
and trans. Howard V. and Edna H. Hong (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989), 
26-41, 211, 214, 252-53, esp. 40: “Like Samson, Socrates grasps the pillars that support 
knowledge and tumbles everything down into the nothingness of ignorance.” Speaking 
of the effect of Socrates’s ironic method, Kierkegaard writes, “Replacing the grace to be 
ashamed (aidos), which powerfully but mysteriously kept the individual tied to the lead 
string of the state, there now comes the decisiveness and self-assurance of subjectivity” 
(The Concept of Irony, 163). Cf. also Concept of Irony, 211: “irony is the very incitement of 
subjectivity”; 247: “a quality that permeates all irony” is “that the phenomenon is not 
the essence but the opposite of the essence.” See also Journals and Papers, ed. Howard 
V. Hong, Edna H. Hong, and Gregor Melantschuk (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1975), 3:462 (§2116): “The man of irony is already turned inward in the exercise of 
the consciousness of contradiction.” 

‘There are differing understandings of pre-Cartesian subjectivity. It has been posit- 
ed that the early modern pre-Cartesian subjective inquiry into truth is determined collec- 
tively, in terms of one writer’s relation to his peers, or through the dialogue among them. 
Cf. Struever, The Language of History, 183 and 197; and Celenza, Lost Italian Renaissance, 
87 and 99. The sense of irony I attribute to Alberti confirms this position, but it is not 
limited by it. For it is unclear how this position understands the individual’s relation to 
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writings, irony liberated the individual as it negated the moral order created by 
the humanists and by the political and cultural establishment. In its stead, the 
individual could come to appreciate the limited and unique historicity of all in- 
volved, both authors and readers, and discover the ethical mandate in his or her 
own terms. 

On the level of textual understanding, so central to the humanist enter- 
prise, Alberti’s irony presented the following paradox: that a work’s independence 
of meaning from its author, its hermeneutical freedom, is a critical feature of an 
authorial signature. This paradox, if followed closely, reveals a common thread 
among Alberti’s diverse works that distinguishes them from the writings of his fel- 
low humanists. Alberti’s writings are marked by a dramatic tension that delves into 
the psychology of their various interlocutors, their hopes, fears, anxieties, and sor- 
rows, and the reasons for these emotions. We can say that his work possesses more 
poetic personality that those of other contemporary humanists, if we understand 
personality in two senses: first that of creating complex, three-dimensional charac- 
ters; then that of masking authorial meaning behind these characters and also the 
personae he wears as an author.” The mode of irony requires the reader to evaluate 
the moral weight of these various personalities in relation to what they say. Thus it 
grants the reader a great measure of freedom to determine a work’s ethical mean- 
ing—even as this freedom may also lead to misunderstanding.” 

Alberti’s contemporaries, such as Bruni and Poggio, practiced in their di- 
alogues the point-counterpoint disputation (disputatio in utramque partem). Yet 
often what a single protagonist says aligns itself with the author’s own views. 
Thus Niccolé Niccoli becomes a spokesman for Bruni in his Dialogi ad Petrum 
Istrum (Dialogues for Pier Paolo Vergerio), or for Poggio in the De infelicitate prin- 
cipum (Ihe Unhappiness of Princes) or De vera nobilitate (On Nobility).”” But the 


the infinite, for example, such as the believer's relation to the divine, or the encounter 
with the truth of one’s own conscience, so often stressed by Petrarch. 

25 As a redoubled masking we may note the times in his writings that Battista ap- 
pears among the interlocutors (e.g. in the Della famiglia, Profugia, and De iciarchia). See 
also Lucia Cesarini Martinelli, “Metafore teatrali in Leon Battista Alberti,” Rinascimen- 
to, 2nd ser., 29 (1989): 3-51. 

26 Alberti’s dinner piece Nummus (The Coin) therefore asserts a critical hermeneuti- 
cal function for the ambiguity of oracles; in contrast Lucian, an inspiration for Alberti’s 
work, has his Momus criticize oracles precisely for this ambiguity (e.g. Juppiter tragoedeus, 
§20). On Lucian and Alberti see David Marsh, Lucian and the Latins: Humor and Hu- 
manism in the Early Renaissance (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1998). 

27 On Bruni’s Dialogi, see David Quint, “Humanism and Modernity: A Reconsidera- 
tion of Bruni’s Dialogues,” Renaissance Quarterly 38 (1985): 423-45; and Ronald G. Witt, 
In the Footsteps of the Ancients: The Origins of Humanism from Lovato to Bruni (Leiden: Brill 
2000), 437-38; on Poggio’s De avaritia, see Adriano Nardi in Poggio Bracciolini, De avari- 
tia, trans. and ed. Giuseppe Germano (Livorno: Belforte editore, 1994), 152-53, and on his 
De infelicitate principum, see Canfora in Poggio, De infélicitate, lii—liii. 
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reader cannot easily attribute to Alberti the statements of Lionardo in the Della 
famiglia, Genipatro in the Theogenius, or Agnolo in the Profugia. Alberti’s sty- 
listic experimentations, in dialogue and elsewhere, convey a sense of his work 
standing apart from authorial control.** The author does not always regulate the 
meaning of his writings. The flow of dialogue or narrative, for example, upsets 
the intentions he expresses in his prefaces. The writing announces a certain au- 
tonomy from its creator, and this declaration, oblique but insistent, raises ques- 
tions about the authorial status of his fellow humanists. A multifold irony makes 
itself apparent toward himself as an authority and toward his contemporaries, 
whose proclaimed mastery of their material may at the same time reveal their 
limitations.” Alberti’s irony also implicates intratextual features: the wisdom of 
interlocutors, characters, indeed the classical sources themselves. 

Alberti’s contemporaries forego this ironic detachment when assessing their 
ability to interpret classical sources. While they debated the historical condition 
of language and classical texts, a debate in which Alberti also took part, they 
were not as interested in the vagaries of creative composition, in the way Alber- 
ti addresses in the De commodis litterarum atque incommodis (The Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Erudition) or in the dinner pieces Fatum et Fortuna (Fate and 
Fortune) or Pupillus (The Orphan).* Bruni, Flavio Biondo, and Valla argued about 
the development of languages, and Poggio lamented the fragmentary nature of 
the sources and questioned the utility of absolute moral judgments. But few oth- 
ers as Alberti focused on the frailties of the process by which the sources were 
written and read. A singular irony expressed by Alberti’s writings is that many 
of his contemporaries, for all their historicizing, treated the classical texts of the 
bonae artes as transcendent constructions. These humanists appreciated the dif 
ferences among Platonic, Peripatetic, Stoic, and Epicurean schools, even attrib- 
uting to Aristotle the vice of greed; nonetheless they debated ethical problems 
within the ambit of these classical alternatives.*' The absence of complete texts 


8 Cf. David Marsh, The Quattrocento Dialogue: Classical Tradition and Humanist In- 
novation (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1980), 78-99. 

?? See Alberti’s prefaces to the Della famiglia and to the opening book of the In¢erce- 
nales, whose praise of virtue is contradicted by various interlocutors in the texts. 

%° The turmoil and trouble affecting the scholar’s insights in the early De commodis 
is a theme followed by the dinner pieces and continues in the later Momus, when Jupiter 
neglects, until the very end, Momus’s advice on ruling. See Leon Battista Alberti, Inter- 
cenales (Latin-Italian), ed. and trans. Franco Bacchelli and Luca D’Ascia (Bologna: Pen- 
dragon, 2003), 12-19 (Pupillus), 42-57 (Fatum et fortuna), 244-59 (Corolle), and 288-323 
(Fama, Erumna); Momus, 350-55 (4, §§99-102). Also Intercenales / Dinner Pieces, trans. 
David Marsh, MRTS 45 (Binghamton: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 
1987). 

31 See Bruni’s Isagogicon moralis philosophiae in Leonardo Bruni, Humanistisch-phil- 
osophische Schriften, ed. Hans Baron (Wiesbaden: Martin Sandig, 1928), 20-41; English 
translation in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni: Selected Texts, ed. Gordon Griffiths, James 
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did not lead them to question the validity of the principles on which the various 
ethical conceptions rested. Nor did they dwell upon their ability to interpret, or 
apply, these principles to problems of the present.” In their eyes, classical sources 
directly answered problems of contemporary society, and this perception ener- 
gized their pedagogy and moral thought. 

Alberti however was preoccupied by this problem of perspective, that of the 
ancients and that toward the ancients. ‘The historical interval between classical 
past and Renaissance present denied the possibility of repetition. The accidents 
of war or neglect, it is true, materially complicated the reception and applica- 
tion of classical wisdom in the Renaissance. But psychological differences among 
writers and readers, as well as broader historical shifts in cultural environment, 
also affected the way this learning was first created and later received. Alber- 
ti’s revisions of Vitruvius in De re aedificatoria (On the Art of Building) are well 
known, but we will examine the more fundamental issue of how Alberti weighed 
the humanity of his sources and of their readers, as temporal, personal voices re- 
ceiving a temporal, personal reading.** 

In his Apologi (Apologues), a series of moral fables he wrote in 1437, Alberti 
composed a dedicatory letter to Aesop and then invented this enigmatic reply 
from the Greek writer. “Aesop” writes to Alberti: 


Hankins, and David Thompson, MRTS 46 (Binghamton: Medieval and Renaissance 
Texts and Studies, 1987), 267-82, esp. 268-69; Francesco Filelfo, Commentationes de ex- 
ilio, Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, MS II.I1.70 (sec. xv), cc. 4r-11, 35-37, in 
the voice of Palla Strozzi; 83v—84, in the voice of Bruni. Poggio has his interlocutors in 
the De avaritia (75 [10.7]) criticize Aristotle, citing Lucian. See also Niccolo della Luna’s 
Enchyridion of Greek moral philosophy, Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana, MS 1166 (sec. 
xv), cc. 17-29. We shall examine Bruni’s thinking in more detail in the next chapter. 

* Paul Grendler in The Universities of the Italian Renaissance (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 2002), 246, mentions only a third, exceptional class of humanists 
who aimed at “conquering new fields” in part by “reexamin[ing] the bases of knowledge,” 
and cites Valla. James Hankins states that fifteenth-century humanists rarely challenged 
conventional morality: Plato, 1:9. 

33 Alberti comments on Vitruvius in his De re aedificatoria, book 6, chapter 1: “What 
he handed down was in any case not refined, and his speech such that the Latins might 
think that he wanted to appear a Greek, while the Greeks would think that he babbled 
Latin. However, his very text is evidence that he wrote neither Latin nor Greek, so that 
as far as we are concerned he might just as well not have written at all, rather than write 
something that we cannot understand”: On the Art of Building in Ten Books, trans. Joseph 
Rykwert, Neil Leach, and Robert Tavernor (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1988), 154. 
See Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti, 274-76, and Ida Mastrorosa, “Alberti e il sapere sci- 
entifico antico: Fra i meandri di una biblioteca interdisciplinare,” in Leon Battista Alberti, 


ed. Cardini, 133-150, at 144. 
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Whoever says that there are no Italians of genius is mistaken, as every- 
one can see, although I admit that this very glory of genius obtains to few 
mortals. Truly others should quite rightly love you, even if you are comical: 
but they are envious. ** 


Alberti creates a literary correspondence between himself and the Phrygian. 
He does the earlier humanist Francesco Petrarch (1304-1374) one better, for 
Petrarch wrote letters to the ancients, but never recorded their response. This 
exchange authorizes Alberti as a writer of fables. It also frames the fables ‘comic- 
ally, underscoring the author’s viewpoint toward himself and his predecessor, 
and imagining the perspective of Aesop toward Alberti. Yet how authoritative 
can these viewpoints be, when they fashion an obviously fictitious imprimatur, 
and then when this imprimatur decries—or boasts of —the envy among Alber- 
ti’s readers?* Alberti’s personality of vision implicated himself, his created inter- 
locutors, and his fellow humanists. 

The interplay among literary, psychological, and philosophical aspects of 
his work differed in tone and import from the usual manner of humanist writ- 
ing. Writing to the actual dedicatee of the Apologi, Francisco Mariscalco, Al- 
berti asks: “If someone were to give you a hundred fruits out of season (poma 
. . . praecoqua), would you take them ungratefully?”** This provocative question 
contrasts with the more earnest manner of Alberti’s friend Lapo da Castiglion- 
chio. In 1434, shortly prior to the composition of the Apologues, Lapo presented 
to Pope Eugenius IV his translations of Lucian’s On Mourning (De fletu) and The 


4 Leon Battista Alberti, “One Hundred Apologues,” in Renaissance Fables: Aesopic 
Prose by Leon Battista Alberti, Bartolomeo Scala, Leonardo da Vinci, Bernardino Baldi, ed. 
and trans. David Marsh, MRTS 260 (Tempe, AZ: Arizona Center for Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies, 2004), 36-37, with translation slightly revised. “Qui dixerit apud 
Italos non esse ingenia, quantum videre licet, fallitur; fateor tam eam ingenii gloriam 
paucis mortalibus obtigisse. Te vero, etsi ridiculus sis, non iniuria diligerent, sed invidi 
sunt. Vale.” Alberti meditates in De//a famiglia 4 through the interlocutor Adovardo on 
the opposition between affection and envy, the latter being a source of hatred. 

* With regard to the epistolary exchange, Cardini states that it “racchiude . . . una 
preventiva e inconfutabile autodifesa: tutti i lettori che si azzarderanno a non ‘apprez- 
zare’ gli apologhi albertiani sappiano che Esopo, ‘scriptor vetustissimus’ e principe ‘am- 
miratissimo’ e ‘divino’ di quel genere letterario, ha gia decretato che chi non li ‘apprezza’ 
é soltanto ‘invidioso”: Leon Battista Alberti, 130. This statement overlooks the irony in 
the correspondence. 

36 Momus, 138-39 (2.56); Marsh, Fables, 35: “Si quis tibi dederit poma centum 
praecoqua, ea tu animo accipies ingrato?” “Praecoqua” may mean “out of season,” “ 
thus “precocious.” Cf. prologue to Della famiglia 4, composed about this time: Buto “pre- 
sento loro poche ma fuori di stagione scelte e rare, e di sapore e odor suavissime frutte”; OV 
1:263.8-10; my emphasis. ‘The relation between Buto and Alberti, and the Della famiglia 
and the Apologi, will be explored below. 


» 
rare, 
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Dream (De somnio) as part of the “first fruits” (fructuum primitias) of his scholarly 
efforts. The “most ancient custom” (vefustissima consuetudo) of these offerings, 
Lapo writes, “was preserved and maintained by long posterity for the sake of 
worship, sanctity, and religion.” Now that it is neglected on account of its very 
antiquity, “I think I should revive and reestablish it after so many centuries.” *” 
Alberti’s not only sets his “fruits out of season” apart from Lapo’s “first fruits,” 
but he also rounds his offering with a question mark. His use of irony, inherently 
skeptical, led him to question the meaning and value of humanist erudition. 
This opening sentence of the Apologi resonates with Alberti’s motto, “quid 
tum?” (“what then?” or “so what?”), a motto repeated by his most irreverent char- 
acter, Momus. The motto also is a question, and it has a Plautine or Terentian 
character, one rooted more in the play of Roman comedy than in the dialogues 
of Cicero.** The interrogatives, the “what then?,” recognize the precarious rela- 
tion between author and reader: it is a relation mediated by ‘unseasonable’ or un- 
timely texts, whose meaning often seemed obscure, only to surprise the reader in 
unexpected ways. Like his fables, Alberti’s other writings revealed their mean- 
ings indirectly, often contrary to the expectations expressed at the outset by the 
author. Scholarly efforts in philology have traced Alberti’s protean use of sourc- 
es. But we explore how his ironic vision guided and shaped this use. This vision 


7 Dedication of De fletu and De somnio in Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS 
Magl. XXIII 126 (sec. xv), fols. 101-101v; and Biblioteca Riccardiana, MS 149 (sec. xv), 
fol. 1: “Vetustissima consuetudo fuit. B. pater et ab heroycis usque ut opinor perfecta 
temporibus: ut fructuum primitias diis immortalibus: quibus auctoribus eos se percepisse 
non dubitabant primum persolverunt. Hec ab illis inventa et tradita pro multa secula a 
tanto posteris culto sanctitate religione servata est: ac retenta. . .. Quapropter hanc con- 
suetudinem propter vetustatem reiectam atque obsoletam nunc tot post seculis revocan- 
dam mihi atque recolendam putavi.” The dating of the translation is according to Emilio 
Mattioli, Lucian e ’'umanesimo (Naples: Istituto italiano per gli studi storici, 1980), 61. 
We may note that the “most ancient custom” for Lapo is classical and pagan, not from 
Jewish tradition. 

38 See Plaut. Curc. 5.3.49; As. 2.2.83 (also 2.2.68; 2.2.79; Trin. 3.3.41); Ter. Eun. 
2.2.47; 3.5.66 (also 2.3.78; 4.2.9; 4.7.23); Phorm. 3.3.8 (also Ad. 4.5.15; Hec. 4.1.36). One 
should keep in mind Alberti’s early comedy Philodoxus and the excitement generated by 
the discovery of the missing Plautine comedies. Cf. Momus, 138 (2.56). For the associa- 
tion of “Quid tum” with Cicero, see L’vomo del Rinascimento: Leon Battista Alberti e le arti 
a Firenze tra ragione e bellezza, ed. C. Acidini Luchinat and G. Morolli (Florence: Man- 
dragora, 2006), 32, 64. See Cicero, Tusc. 2.1.26; 5.37.107; and Huub van der Linden, 
“Alberti, Quid tum?2, and the Redemption of Terence in Early Renaissance Humanism,” 
Albertiana 11-12 (2008-2009): 83-104. There are also many references in the work of 
Quintilian. For relating the motto to Virgil, see Guiglielmo Gorni, “Storia del Certame 
coronario,” Rinascimento 12 (1972): 135-81, at 139 n.2; David Marsh, “Leon Battista 
Alberti at the Millennium,” Renaissance Quarterly 55.3 (2002): 1028-37, at 1029; and 
Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti, 106. 
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noticed the limits of human perspective, scrutinizing both the ethical certitudes 
that his contemporaries articulated and the classical foundations on which these 
certitudes were grounded. 

For Alberti, ethics must have a different basis than the maxims of classical 
philosophy conveyed in the writings of his contemporaries. Cicero expressed the 
idea that intellectual wisdom or prudence (sapientia / prudentia), the “knowledge 
of truth,” was at the core of moral virtues, and humanists often supported this 
idea.*? Alberti aimed his irony at this concept. He indeed stressed the quality of 
wisdom or prudence in one’s civic behavior or technical expertise, but he did not 
view it as a guideline for moral instruction. Prudence or wisdom improved one’s 
social standing or one’s architectural skill, not one’s grasp of the highest good, 
the swmmum bonum, and the way of living well. A virtue inculcated by reading 
the ancients can make one a better citizen. Yet this civic virtue, while useful, 
was temporal and ephemeral. A lasting, authentic virtue, an ethical virtue, was a 
more difficult prize, beyond the reach of intellect or the classical sages. The ab- 
solute rigor of this virtue revealed the limits of their wisdom. ‘The sages, for Al- 
berti, ultimately saw the horizon of booklearning’s domain, and the evanescence 
of erudition. His contemporaries, he suggested, failed to notice this final paradox 
and irony, in which moral authors renege on their authority in order to be ethi- 
cally instructive.“ 


3. The fourteenth-century heritage to Alberti’s inquiry 


Humanists were an emulative lot: so where might Alberti have found forerun- 
ners for his ironic ethical inquiry? These predecessors lie not primarily among the 
classical sources, but rather in the writings of earlier humanists, Francesco Pe- 
trarch and Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375). To be sure, Alberti read deeply in 
the comedies of Plautus and the writings of Lucian, as did many of his contem- 
poraries.“’ Lucian’s satirical wit is apparent in Alberti’s Latin dinner pieces and 
the novel Momus, among other works. Lucianic irony, often expressed by a de- 
tached observer of events, is directed against the self-delusion of various authori- 


»® Cicero, De off: 115-16, 18: “veri cognitio[]”; II.5—6, 14-15; cf. Tusc. 11.31; V.25. 
See the remark by iro Kajanto on “the humanist credo of learning as the only way to vir- 
tus” in “Poggio Bracciolini’s De Infélicitate Principum and Its Classical Sources,” Interna- 
tional Journal of the Classical Tradition 1 (1994): 23-35, at 34. 

“© This is a different sense of paradox and irony from the one cited by Garin (Rinas- 
cite, 173, 177) and Cardini (Leon Battista Alberti, 156) or by Mirri, “Ironia.” 

4 Cf. Garin’s remark in Rinascite, 172: “Non Cicerone 0 Quintiliano, non Platone o 
Aristotele, i suoi ‘autori, ma Plauto o Luciano.” See also Marsh, Lucian, 1-41, 125-27. 
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ties, be they cultural, social, or religious.” But Alberti’s writings imbue the irony 
with a greater self-consciousness, using it to question the very craft in which he 
is invested, that of humanist authorship; and, in pursuing his ethical ends, his 
mode of ironic expression embraces a depth of characterization that exceeds that 
of the Lucianic models. Often the characters cast as Lucianic scolds (such as 
Momus) find their comeuppance and are hoisted with their own petards. These 
richer, self-reflective dimensions of irony find a stronger antecedent in Trecento 
humanist work. It is likely that the irony advanced by the Trecento writers en- 
couraged Alberti’s creative use of Lucian’s work, just as Lucianic irony in turn 
enhanced his adaptation of their ironic approach to ethical understanding. 

That Alberti refrains from mentioning either Petrarch or Boccaccio by name 
should not deter us from studying his adaptation of their legacy. Classicizing 
proponents among fifteenth-century humanists, including Poggio, Bruni, and 
Niccoli, looked askance at these Trecento humanists, in terms of their knowledge 
of antiquity (vefustas) and classical sources.“ The study of the first of the Three 
Crowns of Florence, Dante, remained more public if not less controversial.** 
Alberti concealed the presence of other authors in his work, and in this case he 
would have no reason to emphasize the importance of writers whom many in his 
audience disdained.* And regardless of Alberti’s specific knowledge of Trecento 


“ Christopher Robinson, Lucian and His Influence in Europe (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1979), 28-42; R. Bracht Branham, Unruly Eloquence: Lucian 
and the Comedy of Traditions (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1989), 24-25, 
208-15; Douglas Duncan, Ben Jonson and the Lucianic Tradition (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1979), 15-25; C.P. Jones, Culture and Society in Lucian (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1986), 24-57, 90-116. 

* ‘The early exchange between Poggio and Salutati and the meaning of Bruni’s Dia- 
Jogi have been ably addressed by the writings of Quint and Witt, cited above n. 27, and 
also by Iiro Kajanto, “Poggio Bracciolini and Classicism: A Study in Early Italian Hu- 
manism,” Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia / Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fen- 
nicae, ser. B, vol. 238 (1987): 3-41, and Riccardo Fubini, Umanesimo e secolarizzazione da 
Petrarca a Valla (Rome: Bulzoni, 1990), 26-31. Fubini does argue elsewhere in his work 
for Petrarch’s secularizing influence on Poggio. On the Dia/ogi, see also Jerome Seigel, 
Rhetoric and Philosophy in Renaissance Humanism: The Union of Eloquence and Wisdom, Pe- 
trarch to Valla (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968), 86-98. 

“4 See Simon Gilson, Dante and Renaissance Florence (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2005) and Fubini, Umanesimo, 143-66. 

* Cf. Leonardo Dati’s comment to Alberti after reading a draft of his Della famiglia 
that Alberti should cite explicitly his sources: Leonardo Dati, Epistolae, ed. L. Mehus 
(Florence, 1743), 19: “Alterum vero erratum, et id quidem non mediocre esse videtur, 
cum sententias, atque exempla quorumdam adducis, nec eos nominas, sed omittis inter- 
vallo, ac si vel ignoras, vel aliquid ipsemet confingas.” See also Anthony Grafton, Com- 


merce with the Classics (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1997), 68. 
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texts, it is historically valuable to identify the way he developed the ethical irony 
and skepticism these earlier writers articulated. 

Scholars indeed have pointed to both Petrarch and Boccaccio when discuss- 
ing Alberti’s use of language or other formal qualities of his work.** Boccac- 
cio’s influence on Alberti has been traced in Alberti’s vernacular works on wom- 
en and love, the Sofrona, Ecatonfilia, Deifira, and the De amore (On Love).*” On 
the broader issue of laicizing or secular tendencies in Quattrocento humanism, 
Riccardo Fubini has argued that Alberti, like his contemporaries, noticed and 
augmented the lay, secularizing implications of Petrarch’s work, and employed 
these features against more traditional scholastic and ecclesiastical traditions. 
As Francesco Tateo, Luca Boschetto, and Lucia Battaglia Ricci have shown, Al- 
berti’s writings display an awareness of key ethical themes in Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio’s writings, including the ability of virtue to contend with the vicissitudes 
of fortune.” 


“6 David Marsh, “Petrarch and Alberti,” in Renaissance Studies in Honor of Craig 
Hugh Smyth, ed. Andrew Morrogh, Fiorella Superbi Gioffredi, Piero Morselli, and Eve 
Borsook (Florence: Giunti Barbéra, 1985), 1:363-75; Martin McLaughlin, Literary Imi- 
tation in the Italian Renaissance: The Theory and Practice of Literary Imitation in Italy from 
Dante to Bembo (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 150-51, 159. 

*” Cecil Grayson, “Alberti as a Writer,” in Essays in Honour of John Humphreys Whit- 
field, ed. H. C. Davis et al. (London: St. George’s Press, 1975), 84-98; see also Stefano 
Cracolici, “Flirting with the Chamaeleon: Alberti on Love,” MLN 121 (2006): 102-29; 
see Cardini’s remarks on the Deifira with regard to Boccaccio’s Elegia di Madonna Fiam- 
metta in Leon Battista Alberti, 181. 

8 Fubini, L’umanesimo, 61, 63-64, 69-70, 140. Roberto Cardini has distinguished a 
scientific and secular Alberti from a Christian and contemplative Petrarch: Leon Battista 
Alberti, 17, 27-28, 33-34; yet Christine Smith has emphasized the more religious side of 
Alberti, especially his understanding of Scripture: “Leon Battista Alberti e !ornamento: 
Rivestimenti parietali e pavimentazioni,” in Leon Battista Alberti, ed. Joseph Rykwert and 
Anne Engel (Milan: Electa, 1994), 196-215, and eadem, “The Apocalypse Sent Up: A 
Parody of the Papacy by Leon Battista Alberti,” MLN Supplement (2004): 162-77, re- 
vised in her book with Joseph O’Connor, Building the Kingdom: Giannozzo Manetti on the 
Material and Spiritual Edifice, MRTS 317 (Tempe, AZ: Arizona Center for Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies, 2006), 191-223. 

” Francesco Tateo, “Fortuna e felicita nel Theogenius,” in Leon Battista Alberti (1404— 
1472) tra scienze e lettere: Atti del convegno organizzato in collaborazione con la Société Inter- 
nationale Leon Battista Alberti (Parigi) e l'Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Filosofici (Napoli), 
Genova, 19-20 novembre 2004, ed. Alberto Beniscelli and Francesco Furlan (Genoa: Ac- 
cademia Liguria di Scienze e Lettere, 2005), 53-70; and idem, “L’Alberti fra il Petrarca 
e il Pontano: La metafora della fortuna,” A/dertiana 10 (2007): 45-67; Luca Boschetto, 
“Ricerche sul Theogenius e sul Momus di Leon Battista Alberti,” Rinascimento, 2nd ser., 
33 (1993): 3-52, at 22-25; Lucia Battaglia Ricci, “In ozio e in ombra: Alberti, Boccaccio 
e la novellistica antica,” in Alberti e la cultura del quattrocento: Atti del convegno internazi- 
onale del Comitato Nazionale VI centenario della nascita del Leon Battista Alberti: Firenze, 
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Yet generally scholarship on fifteenth-century humanism has followed the 
lead of these humanists themselves, overlooking their adaptations of earlier hu- 
manist writings. Alberti and his contemporaries engaged in a dialogue not only 
with one another and the classical sources, but also with their humanist prede- 
cessors. A “microhistory of intellectuals” in Florence and the papal curia, to use 
Christopher Celenza’s term, must account for the response by humanists to the 
heritage of these Trecento writers. This heritage shaped A lberti’s unconventional 
approach to learning and ethics, as he adapted for his cultural milieu the habitus 
and patterns of ethical inquiry articulated earlier by Petrarch and Boccaccio. *° 

Petrarch’s late invective, De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia (On his own ig- 
norance and that of many others), characterizes in a single conceptual statement the 
question about learning and ethics investigated by Alberti. Petrarch writes, “It is 
better to will what is good than to know what is true.”*’ He enlarges upon this 
sentence by meditating, in this work and elsewhere, on the relation between eth- 
ics and knowledge: “. . . people make a grave mistake when they devote their time 
to knowing virtue rather than attaining it”; he adds that reading Aristotle’s ethi- 
cal writings “[a]t times perhaps made me more learned, but never a better person, 
as was proper.”*” And more strongly still: 


Learning is an instrument of madness for many, and of pride for nearly ev- 
eryone, unless, as rarely happens, it meets with a good soul, one set upon a 
good foundation.*? 


‘These statements challenged the pedagogical and moral views of many fifteenth- 
century humanists, including Alberti. But Alberti, more than his contemp- 
oraries, scrutinized the ethical nature of learning. Rather than diminishing 
Petrarch’s position by questioning his classical credentials, as his contemporaries 


17-17-18 dicembre 2004, ed. Roberto Cardini and Mariangela Regoliosi (Florence: Poli- 
stampa, 2007), 1:173-99. 

5° Celenza, Lost Italian Renaissance, 58-79, in which he also discusses the term “ha- 
bitus” as expounded by Pierre Bourdieu. 

*! Francesco Petrarca, Invectives, ed. and trans. David Marsh (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2003), 318-19 (§111): “Satius est autem bonum velle quam 


verum nosse. . . .”; translation slightly modified. 
 Invectives, trans. Marsh, 318-19 (§111): “Itaque longe errant qui in cognoscenda 
virtute, non in adipiscenda. . . .”} 314-15 (§107): “.. . doctior his forsitan nonnumquam, 


sed non, qua decuit, melior factus ad me redii.” 

3% Invectives, trans. Marsh, 238-39 (§17): “Sunt enim litere multis instrumenta de- 
mentie, cunctis fere superbie, nisi, quod rarum, in aliquam bonum et bene institutam 
animam inciderint”; translation slightly modified. For Petrarch’s additional reservations 
against learning in his De remediis utriusque fortune see Pétrarque, Les remédes aux deux 
fortunes, ed. and trans. Christophe Carraud (Grenoble: Millon, 2002), 1:40—42 (dialogue 
1.7); 1:60—65 (1.12); 1:216-24 (1.43). 
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did, Alberti pondered the problem he posed, and did so by observing the inher- 
ent self-criticism and paradox Petrarch’s position presented. 

For Petrarch is at pains to display his learning even as he proclaims its defi- 
ciencies and his ignorance. This paradoxical effort informs his dialogue the Secre- 
tum, in which the erudite Augustinus counsels Franciscus to forego his studies. *4 
‘This conscious self-criticism, involving irony toward one’s own authority as well 
as the authority of the ancients, permeated Alberti’s work, and he noted the ab- 
sence of this quality in the writings of his contemporaries. 

Alberti would have seen how Petrarch and Boccaccio call upon their readers 
to authenticate the value of a moral message. Both humanists therefore under- 
stood how to foster the modality of indirect communication. Perhaps the guid- 
ing theme of the Decameron is bringing to light the gap between appearances and 
reality, between outward expression and inner intent. For Boccaccio remarks that 
the moral goodness of a person is independent of his intellectual ability or social 
status; both by his own authorial interventions and through his stories, he offered 
criticisms of pedantic arrogance.* In the Decameron, he made his readers inter- 
pret the ethical meaning of his stories in light of the various storytellers, who 
reveal their character through the passing sequence of stories they recount and 
hear. More introspective, Petrarch’s writings voice shifting attitudes of a poet 
dependent on time and circumstance. Petrarch notes these temporal changes and 
conflicts, for example to Guido Sette in his later years: 


But one might say that we have changed, and hence everything around us 
likewise seems to us changed . . . I quite believe that if that past age were 
to return to us as we are today, it would not appear as it did then; were I to 


say that the years have done nothing at all to it, still it would surely appear 
different. °° 


54 See Timothy Kircher, The Poet's Wisdom: The Humanists, the Church, and the For- 
mation of Philosophy in the Early Renaissance (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 167-71. Fubini remarks 
on how Petrarch reneges on his own auctoritas in L'umanesimo italiano, 35-36. 

* Decameron 4.intro; 8.7; examined by Kircher, Poet’s Wisdom, 246-63. 

56 Seniles 10.2 in Francesco Petrarca, Prose, ed. G. Martellotti, P.G. Ricci, E. Carra- 
ra, and E. Bianchi (Milan: Riccardo Ricciardi, 1955), 1094-96: “Sed mutati sumus, dicat 
aliquis; hinc est ut mutata simul nobis omnia videantur. . . . Satis extimo, ut nobis, quales 
hodie sumus, que tunc fuit etas illa redeat, non omnino talem visum iri qualis eo tempore 
visa est; ne nichil penitus annis actum dicam, alia certe videbitur. . . .” See also De sui ip- 
sius et multorum ignorantia §33 (Invectives, 252): “Senescunt homines, senescunt fortune, 
senescunt fame hominum, senescunt denique humana omnia; quodque aliquando non 
credidi, ad extremum animi senescunt, quamvis immortales. . . .”; Contra medicum §205 
(Invectives, 174): “... unde sepe accidit, ut de una eadem re aliud mane, aliud sero, imo et 


. 


in eodem instanti nunc hoc nunc uni et eidem ingenio videatur. . . .” 
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‘The point about authorial influence, these Trecento humanists say, is that histori- 
cal repetition is impossible, given the temporal flow of existence. What then can 
we gain from classical study, if not first of all this lesson? 

Alberti adapted and revised the insights of his fourteenth-century pred- 
ecessors. In his writings the masking of authorship is more complete and the 
scope of his interests broader, embracing the mathematical and technical arts 
as well as ethical dialogues and treatises. The latter ‘humanist’ writings show 
little overt deference to religious ideas, unlike in the writings of the Trecento 
humanists, and indeed one is tempted to ask whether Alberti’s work displays a 
vision of immutable moral truth, or whether this vision, in this world, is denied 
to humanity.*” Yet these differences should not prevent us from observing the 
shared inherent skepticism toward received authority. This skepticism employed 
the means of paradox and irony. The Trecento authorities whom Petrarch and 
Boccaccio questioned were ecclesiastical, particularly the mendicant orders. The 
Quattrocento authorities for Alberti were humanist, who from his perspective 
were imposing a new orthodoxy of learning and ethics, in which the first, learn- 
ing, was fundamental and the second, ethics, consequential. Alberti viewed this 
as a confusion of categories and roles: ethical insight existed apart from one’s 
erudition and in fact set boundaries to one’s reliance on learning. 

My inquiry proceeds as follows. Chapter 2 examines the relation among 
ethics, scholarship, and politics in the writings of prominent early Quattrocento 
humanists, focusing on the alignment of moral rectitude and learning, ethics 
and public service, and goodness and honor. The moral reflections of Leonardo 
Bruni (ca. 1370-1444) and Matteo Palmieri (1406-1475), and other humanist 
writings on pedagogy, present a rationale for basing moral insight on erudition 
and for reconciling ethical demands with the exigencies of public service. Their 
work will integrate the practice of rhetoric into the study of moral philosophy, 
and civil service with the new learning. The Aonestum of Cicero, the moral good 
or the honorable, possesses a public face, by which it may be openly assessed, and 
orators can find it a fitting subject for declamation in support of the common- 
wealth. The life of virtue, so publicly appraised, is a happy one. In their forthright 
speculations and their reliance on human reason, the humanist writings avoid 
the ambiguities of irony and indirect commentary, distancing themselves from 
the practices of Socratic dialogue as well as Trecento humanism. ‘These qualities, 
however, characterize Alberti’s work, as we can see in his dedication to Bruni of 
the second book on his Intercenales. 

Chapter 3 investigates how Alberti used irony in treating the way humanists 
associated moral knowledge with public honor. To his end, Alberti’s Intercenales 
employ the techniques of Boccaccio’s Decameron. Similar to Boccaccio, Alberti 
directs his irony towards protagonists and narrators in his work, especially those 


57 A question that arises when one reads the Momus, perhaps, without considering 
Della famiglia 4 or the Certame hexameter. 
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presenting humanist traits. Alberti’s irony exposes the shortcomings of these 
moral spokesmen by revealing how the weakness of their character contrasts 
with their elevated social position. His critique of these humanist authorities 
implicated himself, and this awareness lent his stories a self-reflective, psycho- 
logical aspect. His ironic mode of ethical expression undercuts the self-assured 
wisdom of his contemporaries, contrasting with the approaches of Bruni and 
Giannozzo Manetti (1396-1459), both of whom adapt Decameronian novelle in 
order to convey a more straightforward moral message. 

‘The fourth chapter explores humanist considerations on combating the perils 
of mischance through moral excellence, comparing Alberti’s ethical perspective 
with that of Poggio Bracciolini (1380-1459). The chapter examines the dialogues 
the two humanists composed around 1440 as colleagues in the papal curia: 
Poggio’s De nobilitate and De infeélicitate principum and Alberti’s Theogenius. Ad- 
hering more closely to classical moral dicta, Poggio stresses Stoic and Epicurean 
approaches to the perils of fortune. Alberti composes the dialogue in the vernac- 
ular and constructs it episodically, as a story within a story. These elements relate 
the work more to the formal qualities of the work of Petrarch and Boccaccio than 
to the Ciceronian genre adopted by other humanists. By qualifying any apodic- 
tic moral certainty through the limitations of character, the dialogue’s structure 
allows Alberti to treat both the interlocutors and his readers with irony. The 
vernacular aspect alludes to Trecento poetic tradition, in which sensitivity to 
metaphor and temporality is an essential component of hermeneutical method. 
The dialogue demonstrates that ethical understanding for Alberti is not rooted 
in booklearning, but rather in lived experience, by engaging problems of aging, 
death, and anxiety. 

‘The study of humanist responses to good and bad fortune leads the inquiry 
in chapter 5 to another level of Alberti’s irony. If the comparison with Boccaccio 
revealed Alberti’s ironic portrayal of outward rectitude, and the dialogues of 
Poggio and Alberti showed Alberti’s questioning of the reliance on classical 
dicta, his Theogenius and other vernacular dialogues, especially the Della famiglia 
and the Profugia, illustrate the manner in which Alberti treated the practice of 
textual interpretation. These writings employ irony to show how humanists cited 
classical sources out of context. Here Alberti adapts the irony Petrarch prac- 
ticed, for example in the earlier writer’s Secretum and De remediis utriusque fortune 
(The Remedies for Good and Bad Fortune). Alberti aimed this irony at his fellow 
humanists, perhaps especially at Palmieri, whose Dela vita civile (On Civil Life) 
uses the same interlocutor, Agnolo Pandolfini, as Alberti’s Profugia. The irony is 
heightened by the Profugia’s treatment of civic action: Alberti meditates more on 
the costs than on the benefits of civic obligations. Rather than proclaiming these 
benefits, the Profugia stresses the need for psychological diversion and distrac- 
tion as a relief from the mendacious dissembling of one’s social relations. 

Chapter 6 further studies the problem of disingenuous social relations, 
demonstrating how irony and skepticism infiltrate Alberti’s understanding of 
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humanist ideas of friendship. Here too Alberti uses the Tuscan vernacular for 
ethical commentary. The final book of his De//a famiglia analyzes types of friend- 
ship, civic and personal, with an ironic, situational treatment different from 
Palmieri’s discussion of friendship in the Vita civile, which adheres to the para- 
digm expressed by Cicero. Promoting this final book, Alberti staged in 1441 
the Certame coronario, a vernacular poetry competition devoted to the theme of 
friendship. The judges of the competition, who likely counted Poggio among 
their number, refused to declare a victor. As if anticipating this outcome, Alber- 
ti’s hexameter verses introducing the Certame also treat with irony the humanist 
appreciation of friendship. In his poem’s awareness of dissimulation, and its con- 
trast between the human and the divine, Alberti affiliates his thinking not only 
to the vernacular poetic tradition, the sti/novisti and Petrarch, but also to Greek 
sources, in particular the Odyssey. 

‘The seventh chapter analyzes his novel Momus. If Alberti’s hexameter asks 
about the presence or absence of authentic friendship, the Momus explores this 
topic more fully, addressing the relation between humanist rhetoric and truth, 
and more basically deception and truth. This new examination takes the form of 
a novel. The work, probably finished at Rome in the 1450s, portrays the psycho- 
logical origins and consequences of humanist eloquence. At the center stands 
the god Momus, whose training in rhetorical and philosophical argument not 
only is used to fool others, but also masks a deep-seated anxiety over his stat- 
us among his peers. The anxiety both propels and follows from his learning, to 
the point that his quest for acceptance betrays an inner inauthenticity, a loss of 
self. Alberti’s novel does not simply question the motives of humanist court- 
iers. Entering the contemporary debate over the relation among rhetorical, phil- 
osophical, and historical discourse, it illustrates the psychological and ethical 
dimensions of rhetorical practice. While the Momus is attuned to Quattrocento 
sensibilities in its overt classicism and its obvious reliance on Lucianic models, it 
makes use of the Trecento irony of Boccaccio and Petrarch. His writing also dis- 
closes the origins of humanist rhetoric in the field of Greek poetry, philosophy, 
and myth, in a way that the practice of rhetoric is seen to reflect the psychological 
state of the practitioner. 

‘The final chapter highlights how Alberti’s ironic view toward humanist ideas 
on living well, expressed through treatise, dialogue, and novel, contrast with the 
most agonistic of his fellow humanists, Lorenzo Valla (1407-1457). We inquire, 
if only in conclusion, how Valla’s disenchantment with his contemporaries is re- 
lated to Alberti’s position. Valla’s De vero bono criticizes the humanist appeal to 
the moral good, but it does so in a way that maintains the cultural emphasis on 
Latin rhetoric. He supports their program of teaching morality through classical 
learning, in part by restricting the hermeneutical force of irony. In this respect 
Alberti’s formal experimentation and lack of seriousness toward his own author- 
ial voice paradoxically produced a more profound critique of his contemporaries’ 
pursuit of the swmmum bonum, the highest good. With a glance toward his art- 
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theoretical treatises, we see the way Alberti’s humanist writings underscore 
the difficulty of determining the proper perspective on life’s events, since out- 
ward changes and personal biases affect one’s perception. To show the reach of 
Alberti’s critique in the later Quattrocento, we compare in closing his ideas with 
the thoughts of Angelo Poliziano, Bartolomeo Scala, and Leonardo da Vinci. 

In evaluating Alberti’s understanding of the art of living well, I have chosen 
a more thematic than chronological approach. Fundamental to his understand- 
ing are the various levels of irony —directed toward the self-satisfied or earnest 
humanist, even toward the author himself—that Alberti adapted from Petrarch 
and Boccaccio. He employed irony in both Latin and vernacular treatises, mak- 
ing his Tuscan a worthy contestant in the arena of humanist ethical discourse.** 
Entering this arena with the jujitsu of irony, he used the gravity of his opponents 
as his greatest weapon against them. 

His writings are difficult to date with precision, but nonetheless we can also 
trace how his thinking developed over time. To the practices of the Trecento 
writers, Alberti showed after 1440 a deepening sensibility for Greek forms of 
irony: Socratic and Lucianic, as well as that from Homeric epic. It may be, how- 
ever, that his fellow humanists recognized his technique and sought to avoid his 
grasp. After the Certame of 1441 failed to establish a precedent, Alberti com- 
posed one more major vernacular dialogue, the Profugia, before returning to 
Rome. Brooding over his architectural schemes, he produced his final human- 
ist masterpiece, the Latin Momus. The Momus took on the world as he knew it, 
the playing field of scholars and courtiers, by constructing an alternate cosmos 
flouted by his humanist anti-hero. 


4. The Vita Santi Potiti as an entry to Alberti’s 
ironic investigation 


Long before the Momus, at the beginning of Alberti’s career, he composed a brief 
Vita Santi Potiti (Life of Saint Potitus), his sole excursion in hagiography. The Po- 
titus introduces us to Alberti’s irony and the way scholarship, in overlooking this 
irony, has failed to capture the historical place of Alberti’s humanism. This hu- 
manism questions the values promoted by his contemporaries, pointing out the 
conflict between their goal of ethical enlightenment and the reality of oppressive 
social conventions founded in the name of the moral good. Alberti would modify 
the themes of the Pofitus in various ways in later writings. The work was com- 


8 His Certame hexameter integrated, for the first time, classical meter with the ver- 
nacular idiom. 
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missioned by Biagio Molin, the pontifical chancellor, and Alberti wrote letters 
presenting the work to his friends Leonardo Dati and Marino Guadagni.” 

‘The vita recounts the life and martyrdom of the Christian boy Potitus of 
Serdica (Sofia by the fourteenth century) during the reign of Antoninus Verus, 
the emperor better known today as Marcus Aurelius (161-180 C.E.). Potitus 
shows an early attachment to the Christian religion, which his father strives to 
break first by pleas and then by punishments. Potitus leaves his house, sojourn- 
ing in the wilderness of Epirus. Prompted to bear witness to his faith, he first is 
tested by a demon who appears in the guise of a “certain handsome man, distin- 
guished with great authority, explaining how much the civil life differs from the 
solitary. . . .”°° Potitus recognizes the fraudulence of this phantasm, and over- 
comes it by prayer. He enters the nearest city to cure the leprosy of Cyriace, the 
wife of the provincial senator Agathon. On his entrance he is met by the eunuch 
Jacinto, who happens to be of Agathon’s household. Jacinto first rebukes him for 
living by alms, but offers to take him to his master. Potitus converts Jacinto and 
then heals Cyriace on condition that she accept the Christian faith. 

Potitus retreats from the acclamation he has won in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, returning to the wilderness. But a demon takes possession of the emperor’s 
daughter Agnes, and it tells the imperial priests that it will obey none but Po- 
titus. This claim, Alberti inserts, is designed to bring the boy under imperial 
persecution. At the imperial court, Potitus responds to the emperor’s request to 
heal his daughter by asking him to sponsor the Christian religion and undergo 
conversion with his daughter. Antoninus temporizes and Potitus exorcises the 
demon, bringing many to the faith. The emperor declares the exorcism a form of 
witchcraft. At Antoninus’s insistence, Potitus enters “the temples of the gods,” 
whereupon their images collapse into dust. 

Fearing further public reaction, the emperor locks up Potitus and holds forth 
an oration against Christian doctrine and way of life. Christians, he says, reject 
the civil industry and arts in return for sloth, solitude, and sleep. While they se- 
duce the ignorant with words of piety, they engage in every vice. Potitus himself, 
born of noble, honest parents, was repudiated by them on account of his moral 
turpitude. The emperor’s words sway the multitude to demand Potitus’s execu- 
tion. The boy is condemned, but the various outrages, even the excising of his 


*° Girolamo Mancini, Vita di Leon Battista Alberti (Rome: Bardi, 1967, repr. of 1911 
edition), 91-92. See the comments on this work by Anthony Grafton, “Historia and Is- 
toria: Alberti’s Terminology in Context,” I Tatti Studies 8 (1999): 37-68, at 51-52. The 
work was likely composed in 1432/1434. 

® Vita S. Potiti, in Leon Battista Alberti, Opusculi inediti: Musca, Vita S. Potiti, ed. 
C. Grayson (Pisa: Scuola Normale Superiore, 2005), 69, lines 22-24 (hereafter cited as 
Vita 8. Potiti 69.22-24): “formosum quendam hominem, multa auctoritate gravem, dis- 
serentem quantum civilis vita a solitaria differat....” 

6! Vita 8. Potiti, 77.13—25; “deorum templa,” line 14. 
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tongue, do not prevent him from baptizing Agnes and professing his faith. Only 
beheading brings about his death. 

It is worth summarizing the Vita in detail because commentators focus their 
remarks on only two episodes: the temptation of Potitus by the demon in the wil- 
derness and the emperor’s oration. These commentators have examined the civic, 
Ciceronian values proclaimed by both demon and emperor: Potitus rejects pub- 
lic affairs, the Ciceronian precept of living for others, along with the donae artes 
or liberal arts.’ The hero Potitus therefore contests the very values that Alberti 
seems to voice in other works, including the first books of the Della famiglia, writ- 
ten at the same time or just subsequently to the Potitus. His Potitus, in the words 
of Cecil Grayson, “expresses, if only to refute them, principles of virtue and of 
the active life, dear (elsewhere) to him and to other humanists of the time.” The 
Potitus has been also seen to show the folly of choosing between the vita activa 
and the Christian life, for both end in death.** Conversely, it has been read as 
attempting to reconcile the opposing viewpoints by claiming that Alberti only 
halfheartedly supports Potitus’s words and deeds. The work instead criticizes 
contemporary clerical hypocrisy and the reliance on material goods; its main val- 
ues are lay (umano), not theological, and are concordant with classical thought.” 
And yet again Potitus may overturn civic moral values by stressing the heroism of 
the outsider, vagabond Potitus; here, according to Rinaldo Rinaldi, the “disquiet 
dualism of Alberti” reveals itself, “always divided between optimistic edification 
and skeptical crumbling, between utopian task and black melancholy.” ®* 

Each of these readings adheres to parameters of moral discourse from clas- 
sical philosophy. Besides denying to the position of Potitus any positive ethical 
character, these readings claim that Alberti presents the viewpoints of demon 
and emperor as morally valid, even as his Potitus spurns these viewpoints out of 


Cf. De off: 1.15-16, 21, 28, 43-45; see also Guido Guarino, “Leon Battista Al- 
berti’s Vita S. Potiti,” Renaissance News 8 (1955): 86-89. 

% Vita §. Potiti, 34-38, citation 38: “esprime, pur riftutandoli, principi di virtt e di 
vita attiva, cari (altrove) a lui e ad altri umanisti dell’epoca.” 

64 Garin, Rinascite, 188-89; in another place (“Il pensiero di Leon Battista Alberti: 
Caratteri e contrasti,” Rinascimento, 2nd ser., 12 [1972]: 3-20, at 13), Garin states “Bat- 
tista ha scelto invece che Potito rifiuta: la parta del diavolo, e di Antonino imperatore: la 
vita del mondo, degli uomini, della societa e del lavoro. . . .” 

6° Giovanni Ponte, Leon Battista Alberti umanista e scrittore (Genoa: Tilgher, 1981), 
22-23. 

6° Rinaldo Rinaldi, Melancholia Christiana: Studi sulle fonti di Leon Battista Alberti 
(Florence: Olschki, 2002), 91: “inquientante dualismo di Alberti... sempre diviso fra 
costruzione ottimistica e scettica incrinatura, fra utopico impegno e nera malinconica.” 
See also Roberto Cardini, Mosaici: I] “nemico” dell‘Alberti (Rome: Bulzoni, 1990), 25, 51, 
54-55 for references to these contrasts in terms of Alberti’s larger humanist project. 
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the author’s sense of life’s absurdity.°” But are these the limits to Alberti’s irony, 
or does his ethical vision look beyond the obvious contradiction? We must exam- 
ine the formal aspects of his Pofitus more carefully. 

A fundamental source for Alberti’s Potitus is Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Alberti cites this work directly in his letter to Dati, outlining his struggle to 
determine the historical Potitus. Eusebius recounts the persecution of Christians 
in 177 in Gaul under Antoninus Verus during which a “Ponticus, a boy of about 
fifteen years old,” is executed.** Earlier in his history Eusebius quotes the incipit 
of the Apology of Justin Martyr, addressed to Antoninus Pius and his successors 
“Verissimus his son [Antoninus Verus] the philosopher, and Lucius [Verus], the 
lover of instruction.” “The philosopher” Antoninus Verus is another name for 
Marcus Aurelius. While Aurelius’s Meditations were published only in the six- 
teenth century, his reputation for honesty and moral rectitude earned him the 
superlative verissimus.”” His biography in the Historia Augusta, widely known in 
Alberti’s time, stressed his probity while omitting the persecution of Christians 
during his reign.”’ Alberti seizes the occasion in his Potitus to combine these 
sources, classical and Christian, in order to dramatize the clash between the val- 
ues of the emperor-philosopher and the new religion. 

But what are the classical values presented by the Potitus? The references to 
Cicero appear clear enough—service to others, engagement in civic affairs, cul- 
tivation of the liberal arts (Gonae artes). But the work links the ‘wisdom’ of these 
values to authority. And Alberti ironically notes how the authorities oppress oth- 
ers with these values. The vita must be read as a novella, in which the voices of 
authority and conventional wisdom demand Potitus’s acquiescence no less than 
five times. While the phantasm and the emperor’s speeches directly quote Ci- 
ceronian values, Potitus’s confrontation with authority begins at home, with his 
father Ylas. The subsequent voices of paternal wisdom— of the demon, Jacinto, 
and the two interventions of Antoninus / Aurelius — amplify this confrontation, 
exposing their intolerance, and the contradictions between patronage (amicitia) 


67 We should note that Potitus’s straightforward character stands in dialectical rela- 
tion to Alberti’s ironic approach. In his subsequent work, his protagonists are less easy to 
characterize. This may be one reason he did not return to the hagiographical genre. 

% Eusebius, The Ecclesiastical History, trans. Kirsopp Lake, Loeb Classical Library 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1926), 432-33 (5.1.53); cited in Vita, 87.2—4. 

Eccl. Hist., 330-33 (5.12). 

7 jill Kraye, “Ethnicorum omnium sanctissimus’ Marcus Aurelius and his Medi- 
tations from Xylander to Diderot,” in Humanism and Early Modern Philosophy, ed. eadem 
and M.W.F-. Stone (London: Routledge, 2000), 107-34, at 108. 

7 Kraye, “Ethnicorum,” 108; Scriptores Historiae Augustae, ed. Ernst Hohl (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1971), 1:47-73; The Scriptores Historiae Augustae, trans. David Magie, Loeb 
Classical Library, (London: Heinemann, 1921), 1:132-205. Poggio, in his The Unhappi- 
ness of Princes (1440), has Niccoli praise Aurelius: De infélicitate, §30. 
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and cruelty, control and excess, that their voices express. This ironic reversal, of 
traditional authority undermining itself by its actions, was characteristic of Boc- 
caccio’s novelle in the Decameron.” 

Alberti emphasizes Ylas’s solicitude toward his son, his only son: “He pur- 
sued with all charity and exerted himself to the utmost to render his son enriched 
not only by good fortune (i.e. prosperity) but also by learning and morals.” 
When Potitus, against his father’s wishes, refuses to accept the pagan religion, 
Ylas pleads with his son to respect his authority and wisdom, in order “that 
he would trust more the care and prudence of the father than troublemakers, 
and especially enjoy paternal goods.”” The father therefore relates filial piety to 
paternal wisdom, education, and material well-being: a commonsensical con- 
stellation, one would imagine, not only in the second century, but also in the 
Quattrocento.” No wonder then that the demon or phantasm elaborates the 
same advice. It appears “as a handsome man, venerable with great authority,” 
and says, “man is born for the sake of men; one must enjoy present happiness.” It 
explicates the broader, civil benefit implicit in the father’s counsel: “Do not des- 
pise the favor of the people, the consent of the best, the patronage (amicitia) of 
princes; indeed one should desire fame and glory.” 

Jacinto the eunuch recognizes Potitus’s implicit denial of these values. “I 
think,” he states, “you possess both strength and application: why then do you 
lack the learning (artes); is it lacking among those among those with whom you 
might spend your time with greater probity (Aomestius)?” This appears to be a 
sensible question for this society, in which Jacinto says, “I recognize one patron, 
not, like the vagabonds, the entire world.””’ The emperor’s first friendly greeting 


” See the stories from Day One and the introduction to Day Four, analyzed in 
Kircher, Poet's Wisdom, 99-143 and 259-63; and the collection of essays The ‘Decameron’ 
First Day in Perspective: Volume One of the ‘Lectura Boccaccii, ed. Elissa Weaver (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 2004). 

®% Vita §. Potiti, 65.18—21: “omni caritate prosequebatur dabatque operam quoad 
posset filium reddere non modo bonis fortune verum etiam doctrinam et moribus ditio- 
rem.” 

4 Vita 8. Potiti, 67.5—6: “plus patris pietati ac prudentie credendum esse quam sub- 
ornatoribus, fruendum praeterea bonis paternis.” 

® A constellation also treated with irony in the De commodis litterarum atque incom- 
modis and the Della famiglia. 

% Vita S. Potiti, 69.26—29: “homines hominum causa natos esse. . . presenti felicitate 
fruendum esse” ; 70.3—5: “non denique dedignandum plebis gratiam, optimatum consen- 
sum, principum amicitias, famam quidem gloriamque esse capessendam.” The phantasm 
is described (69.22—23) as “formosum quendam hominem, multa auctoritate gravem.” 

7 Vita S. Potiti, 73.2—4: “Tibi vires, tibi industriam esse extimo: an desunt artes, an 
desunt apud quos honestius divertas?”; 6-7: “Unum cognosco patronum, non ut errones 
universam urbem.” I do not follow Rinaldi (Melancholia, 90-91), who sees here an anal- 


ogy to Momus’s praise of vagabonds in Alberti’s later work (Momus, 130-141 [II.47-58], 
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to Potitus promises him these civil benefits of fortuna and amicitia, wealth and 
patronage.”* It is therefore understandable that Antoninus / Aurelius interprets 
Potitus’s refusal to conform to social norms as a danger to the body politic and 
a moral violation. “He uses these magic arts,” the emperor tells the crowd, “to 
foment enmity between husband and wife and among brothers and the closest 
friends.”’”? After removing Potitus from view, Antoninus praises his own pater- 
nal solicitude for civil amity while indicting Christianity for endangering the 
welfare of his people. Christians are those “who flee, vilify, and hate the lib- 
eral arts, military service, letters, and in fact every remaining thing that graces 
our lives.” They teach their followers instead “to languish in sloth, solitude, and 
slumber.” *° Christians never help the patria, he claims; Potitus himself, although 
born of “noble parents, the wealthiest and most upright citizens,” was exiled by 
his “splendid father” on account of his vices. *" 

Citizens, he concludes, should worship the faith of their fathers, the faith 
cultivated “among the noble ancestors”: 


And they were indeed serious and learned, almost divine in their prudence, 
application, and memory of things. . . . Does not the most ancient law in 
the city stipulate that no new gods be admitted without senatorial decree 
and public pronouncement?. . . Therefore give heed to the paternal counsels 
of your Antoninus. 


‘The constellation of classical moral values returns: the paternal authority of the 
wise, the prudent, and the industrious, those living according the counsels of Ci- 


since this praise must be heard through the personality of mendacious, insecure Momus; 
there is a dialectic at work between the writings, to be examined below. 

8 Vita 8. Potiti, 75.23-25. The broader connotations of amicitia will be examined in 
chapter 6. It is worth noting that Alberti distinguishes between public and private amici- 
tia in his early Philodoxeos fabula, which he wrote in 1424. See Philodoxus §§26 and 29 for 
the political type of friendship; §§99, 102 for personal, virtuous type in Humanist Com- 
edies, ed. and trans. Gary R. Grund (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2005). 

” Vita S. Potiti, 76.21—23: “solere has magorum artes inter virum et uxorem, inter 
fratres interque amicissimas inimicitiam gignere . . .”; he continues, “inter alienissimos 
vincula amoris turpissime iacere.” 

8° Vita 8. Potiti, 78.19—25: “qui bonae artes, qui rem militarem, qui literas, qui omni 
denique reliquum vite ornamentum effugiant, vilipendant, oderint. . . . otio, solitudine, 
somno languescere didicerunt.” 

8! Vita §. Potiti, 79.18-24: “claris parentibus, locupletissimis atque honestissimis 
civibus”; “optimus pater.” 

® Vita S. Potiti, 81.14-15: “apud maiores”; 81.1718; 29-82.2; 14-15: “Et erant sane 
graves et docti, prudentia, industria rerumque memoria pene divini. . . . Nonne vetustis- 
sima est in urbe lex nullos posse deos novos admitti nisi quos senatus decreto et sententia 
publice approbasset. . . . ergo parete paternis Antonini consiliis.” 
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cero. And then this speech is followed by the spectacle of Potitus’s torture and 
beheading. 

No wonder, then, that the virtue and intolerance of Marcus Aurelius pre- 
sented Eusebius with a cognitive dissonance difficult to overcome. Petrarch 
praised Aurelius, perhaps ignoring or overlooking the reference in Eusebius’s 
Chronicon to his persecutions. ** But the contradiction between classical wisdom 
and bigotry is precisely what attracted Alberti’s irony. He used the contradiction 
to display the shortcomings of classical philosophy in the field of ethics, devel- 
oping the line of humanist inquiry established by his humanist predecessor, who 
was less troubled by the choice between the civil and solitary, active and contem- 
plative modes of life. 

The good emperor in Alberti’s history embodies this contradiction. An- 
toninus’s charge that Ylas exiled Potitus distorts the actual account, for Potitus 
leaves, if not escapes, his house. The emperor’s rhetoric declaims with superlatives 
the supposed excesses of Potitus.** Alberti uses Antoninus’s style of declamation 
in order to intimate the emperor’s psychological state: despite his philosophical 
acumen, Antoninus fails to exercise self-control. Potitus enrages him by point- 
ing out the irony of his lack of selfmastery: “Truly those who command others 


83 Petrarch appears to refer to Aurelius only in this positive way. Kraye (“Ethnic- 
orum,” 124) cites his De officio et virtutibus imperatoris. According to Pierre Nolhac, 
Petrarch arranged transcriptions of the Historia augusta in 1356, which included Capitol- 
inus’s life of “Marci [in margin Antonini] Phylosophi”: Pétrarque et l’humanisme, (Paris: 
Honoré Champion, 1907), 2: 47-48. He cited extensively from this transcription in let- 
ters Fam. 22.14 and Sen. 14.1. He praises Aurelius in Triumphus Fame 1.124-125; Fam. 
7.15.5, 20.4.19, and 22.14.37. Petrarch could have noticed the reference in Eusebius’s 
Chronicon to the persecution of Christians under Aurelius. Nolhac states (Pétrarque, 
2:206) that Petrarch “possédait presque stirement . . . la traduction [by Jerome] de la 
chronique d’Eusébe ordinairement intitulée Liber de temporibus,” and notes Petrarch’s 
reference to the copy he likely owned. Giuseppe Billanovich confirms Nolhac’s suppos- 
ition on the basis of codices now in Wolfenbiittel, Ravenna, and the Vatican: “Un nuovo 
esempio delle scoperte e delle letture del Petrarca: L’ ‘Eusebio-Girolamo-PseudoProsp- 
ero’,” Schriften und Vortrage des Petrarca-Instituts Kéln 3 (1954): 5-80, at 11-12. In Jerome’s 
translation, Eusebius mentions the violence against Christians in the seventh year of 
Aurelius’s reign. Jerome, Chronicle, accessed 11/30/06 at: http://www.tertullian.org/fat- 
hers/jerome_chronicle_06_latin_part2.htm, 289, which presents the translation of the 
Merton College Oxford MS 315 from Jerome, The Bodleian Manuscript of Jerome's Version 
of the Chronicle of Eusebius Reproduced in Collotype, ed. John Knight Fotheringham (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1905), fol. 124v. 

84 In addition to the passages cited above, see Vita, 78.21-25 and 79.36. 
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should possess command over themselves. . . . For along with other depravities, 
wrath in a prince should be most greatly detested.”® 

Potitus’s reactions to these authorities illustrate, in an ironic way, how Al- 
berti rebelled against the authoritative claims of humanist learning. Potitus is not 
a passive creature who remains mute in the face of these accusations. For one so 
young and solitary, he is articulate: indeed, Alberti states, “He spoke not with 
his own wit but with the spirit of God.”* He rejects his father’s reasoning, “dis- 
cussing at length the duty of sons to their father, the father’s care for his sons, 
but above all about the religion of Christ.”*” In identifying the demon, Potitus’s 
clue is optical: he notices the phantasm leaves no footprint and perceives that 
this absence “is very similar to the goods of fortune and this present life, in that 
it does not remain fast in any one place.”** Alberti, in his characters, images, 
and narrative digressions, relates civic virtues to the pursuit of transient goods. 
‘These virtues include the knowledge of the liberal arts (bonae artes). These virtues 
lay claim to reputation, glory, and fame, the prizes presented to Potitus at every 
turn. As the narrator notes, “For certain men submit to groans and laments; oth- 
ers sweat in military service; others shrivel away in studies and vigils: all however 
strive to achieve a more brilliant fame in the mouths of men than glory before 
the face of God.”*” 

Alberti, through the figure of Potitus, aims to enlighten society by exposing 
the shallowness of its professed moral values, including the values about educa- 
tion and happiness. Potitus undertakes this quest by asserting “that these [Chris- 
tian practices], which provide the good foundation for people’s character, are not 
evil ones,” and that Christ “gave us the best rule of living well.”*° Ultimately Po- 
titus’s life, more than his words, runs counter to the classical conception of the 


® Vita S. Potiti, 77.5—7: “etenim qui ceteris imperant, sibi quoque imperent necesse 
est... . Nam cum cetera omnia vitia turpia, tum est maxime iracundia in principe de- 
testanda.” 

86 Vita §. Potiti, 68.31-32: “non suo ingenio sed de dei spiritu eloqui.” See also 
66.22-23; 68.21. 

87 Vita 8. Potiti, 67.23—25: “multa de filiorum officio in parentes, de patris pietate in 
filios, multa insuper de Christi religione disserens.” 

%8 Vita 8. Potiti, 70.10—11: “simillima esse fortune et presentis vite bona, nullo enim 
se loco firmare.” Potitus’s prayer provokes the demon to grow to fifteen cubits, and finally 
the specter takes the shape of a bull, another image of fortune’s goods. 

® Vita 8. Potiti, 72.11-14: “Alii enim questibus inserviunt, alii militie insudent, alii 
litteris et vigilis marcescunt, omnes ut fama clariores in hominum ora quam gloriosi in 
dei conspectum veniant.” One could compare the skeptical viewpoints toward learning 
in the early De commodis litterarum atque incommodis and the later Momus; and relate to 
these perspectives the association of good fortune and learning in the Pétture in the In- 
tercenales. 

” Vita 8. Potiti, 76.26—27: “neque esse malas artes que bene hominum animos insti- 
tuant”; 85. 7-8: “nobis optimum benevivendi normam reliquerit.” 
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moral good. He is a boy, not book-learned, without social standing, one who acts 
more than speaks. Like an ancient (or modern) St. Francis, he praises poverty 
and heals the infirm; and there is an echo of the Fraticelli, the austere adherents 
of Franciscan poverty, not to mention the Petrarch of the anti-papal letters, in 
the narrator’s criticism of clerical materialism.” 

Alberti’s ironic understanding in this text is complex. The values of Poti- 
tus’s life are conveyed by words, in a narrative that displays Alberti’s skill in the 
liberal, humanist arts even as it subjects these arts to criticism. Although born 
illegitimate and deprived of his patrimony, Alberti was never an outsider like the 
Potitus he described or the Francis he appeared to admire. And while Petrarch, 
like Potitus, praised the simple life of solitude, Alberti was a city-dweller, involved 
like his fellow humanists in the affairs of church and state. Ifin the Trecento Pe- 
trarch and Boccaccio developed their ethical ideas in context of theological and 
ecclesiastical conventions, by the mid-Quattrocento humanists were searching 
for the moral good by classical means. To them, the church had squandered its 
moral authority to the point that monks were called “hypocrites.””” The external 
nature of ecclesiastical concerns— over political power, papal schism, and con- 
ciliarism— moved church leaders away from the inwardness of piety sought by 
its critics ranging from Jacopone da Todi to Petrarch to Catherine of Siena. In 
this vacuum of moral authority, the humanists took their place; and, beginning 
with the students of Manuel Chrysoloras (ca. 1350-1415), they claimed a new 
moral ground in classical philosophy.*? For many of Alberti’s contemporaries, 
the philosophical had eclipsed the religious. Alberti bore witness to this eclipse 
and investigated its consequences.” ‘The classical approach to the supreme good 
(summum bonum), in his eyes, placed limits on moral freedom—the freedom 
to choose the moral good—by prescribing an art of living well founded on the 


*! Tt is a thesis of Hans Baron that praise of poverty in Trecento Florence and by 
Petrarch is replaced by “civic wealth and new values” in the Quattrocento: In Search of 
Florentine Civic Humanism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988), 1:158—257. 

See Patrick Gilli, ed., Humanisme et église en Italie et en France meridionale: xv 
sidcle—milieu du xvi siecle (Rome: Ecole francaise de Rome, 2004), especially the articles 
by Patrick Gilli, “Humanisme et église: Les raisons d’un malentendu,” 1-15, and Remo 
L. Guidi, “Frati e umanisti: Ragioni di un conflitto,” 17-42. See also Giulio Vallese, 
“Umanisti e frati nella prima meta del 400: Poggio Bracciolini e il Contra hypocrites,” 
Italica 23 (1946): 147-51. 

% See Smith, Architecture, 133-49, 171-97. 

** See Roberto Lunardi’s association of the possible figure of a lunar eclipse on Al- 
berti’s design for the facade of Santa Maria Novella with the writings of the Domini- 
can Giovanni Caroli in “Simbologia e religione” in L’uomo del Rinascimento, ed. Acidini 


Luchinat and Morolli, 203. 
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liberal arts, on booklearning.* This approach to Alberti was deceptive, becom- 
ing a way to garner the accoutrements of enlightenment while losing the inner 
authenticity of the self that true moral freedom guaranteed. ‘The very beauty of 
antiquity or vefustas prized by humanists therefore concealed the darkness of 
ethical confusion. 

Similar to his Trecento predecessors, Alberti criticized learning that lacked 
a firm basis in ethics, even as he enjoyed the fame that learning attained. Dur- 
ing his lifetime he garnered the prestige that he warns against in the Potitus. 
Alberti’s critique of the classical values acclaimed by his contemporaries— of 
civic action, liberal arts, acumen, prudence, and wisdom—came from the in- 
side, from someone who experienced life as they did and found it wanting. He 
exposed, in the Pofitus and later writings, the ethical poverty of these values and 
the need to seek moral goodness outside the construct of classical philosophy. 


°° See in this regard Vespasiano’s description of Niccolo Niccoli’s ornate study and 
refined habits of life: Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, ed. Aulo Greco (Florence: Istituto 
nazionale di studi sul Rinascimento, 1970), 2:225—42, at 239-40. 
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CHAPTER 2 
ETHIcs, SCHOLARSHIP, AND POLITICs: 
ASPECTS OF EarLy QUATTROCENTO HUMANISM 


1. General Characteristics 


Scholars have studied humanists of the early fifteenth century from various per- 
spectives, yet they agree on the skills and attitudes they brought to bear on criti- 
cal features of their culture. We may conceptualize these skills and attitudes 
under four related categories. First, the arrival of Manuel Chrysoloras in Flor- 
ence at the end of the fourteenth century sparked a new and sustained interest 
in Greek culture. Patristic and classical texts were examined and translated into 
Latin. Second, parallel to this Hellenism, the increased numbers of rediscov- 
ered classical Latin writings, from the treatises of Cicero and Quintilian to the 
plays of Plautus and verses of Lucretius, gave rise to a greater consciousness of 
Latinity. This awareness fostered debates about correct linguistic usage and the 
correspondence between Latinity and the refinement of ideas and life.? As a 


' See Remigio Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici latini e greci ne’ secoli xiv e xv, repr. ed. 
Eugenio Garin, 2 vols. (Florence: Sansoni, 1967); R.R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage and 
its Beneficiaries (London: Cambridge University Press, 1973); Rudolf Pfeiffer, The His- 
tory of Classical Scholarship from 1300 to 1850 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976); Roberto 
Weiss, Medieval and Humanist Greek (Padua: Antenore, 1977); and James Hankins, Plato 
in the Italian Renaissance, and idem, “Chrysoloras and the Greek Studies of Leonardo 
Bruni,” in Manuele Crisolora e il ritorno del greco in Occidente (Atti del convegno internazi- 
onale Napoli, 26-29 giugno 1997), ed. Riccardo Maisano and Antonio Rollo (Naples: Is- 
tituto universario orientale, 2002), 175-203. Worth noting is the sober assessment of 
Chrysoloras’s influence by Witt, Footsteps, 342-43. 

2 See for example the life of Niccold Niccoli by Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, 
2:225-42; and the biographies of Socrates and Seneca by Giannozzo Manetti, in Bio- 
graphical Writings, ed. and trans. Stefano U. Baldassarri and Rolf Bagemihl (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2003), 164-287; also Sarah Stever Gravelle, “The Latin- 
Vernacular Question and Humanist Theory of Language and Culture,” Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas 49 (1988): 367-86; and Witt, Footsteps. 
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third category, the debates and the ability to compose and speak Latin became, 
pursuant to the admiration of Cicero, a manifestation of rhetorical skill. The 
Byzantine influences offered new modes of ekphrastic description, but more vital 
were the study and emulation of Cicero’s De oratore (On the Orator) and Quintil- 
ian’s Institutio oratoria (Institutes of Oratory).* One possessed, it seemed, more po- 
tent means of moving the will, and these means were applied in the fourth field 
of humanist practice, namely their engagement in civic and institutional life. The 
humanists were employed in chanceries, courts, and Curia, and their studied 
abilities promoted them to positions in which they could apply their education 
to a public cause. * 

‘These four attributes — knowledge of Greek, Latin refinement, rhetoric, and 
civic engagement— have conveyed the impression that humanist philosophizing 
in the early Quattrocento was of little moment.° In fact the translations of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Plutarch, not to mention that of Diogenes Laertius, enriched their 
meditations and debates about the swmmum bonum (“highest good”). Both life 
and learning justified the Ciceronian emphasis on the practical application of the 
intellectual virtues, whereby thinkers voice the good of individual and citizen. 
As Cicero wrote in the De officiis (On Duties): 


And yet scholars, whose whole life and interests have been devoted to the 
pursuit of knowledge, have not, after all, failed to contribute to the uses 
and advantages of humanity. For they have trained many to be better cit- 
izens and more useful to their country. . . . [T]hey have overlooked no 
point that has a bearing upon laws, morals [mores], or the education of the 


> See Seigel, Rhetoric and Philosophy in Renaissance Humanism; Struever, The Lan- 
guage of History in the Renaissance, O'Malley, Praise and Blame in Renaissance Rome; Bri- 
an Vickers, ed., Rhetoric Revalued: Papers from the International Society for the History of 
Rhetoric, MRTS 19 (Binghamton: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1982); 
James J. Murphy, ed., Renaissance Eloquence: Studies in the Theory and Practice of Renais- 
sance Rhetoric (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983); Wayne A. Rebhorn, The 
Emperor of Men’s Minds: Literature and the Renaissance Discourse of Rhetoric (Ithaca: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1995); Virginia Cox and John O. Ward, eds., The Rhetoric of Cicero 
in its Medieval and Early Renaissance Commentary Tradition (Leiden: Brill, 2006). On ek- 
phrasis, see Smith, Architecture in the Culture of Early Humanism, 133-49. 

“ Cf. Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti, Celenza, Humanism and the Papal Curia and 
idem, Lost Italian Renaissance, 115-33; and McCahill, “Humanism in the Theater of 
Lies.” 

> This argument has been conducted most prominently by Paul Oskar Kristeller. See 
for example “The Renaissance in the History of Philosophical Thought,” in The Renais- 
sance: Essays in Interpretation, ed. André Chastel et al. (New York: Methuen, 1982), 127— 
52, which distinguishes humanism from Renaissance Aristotelianism and Platonism; 
and also “Humanism and Scholasticism in the Italian Renaissance,” in his Renaissance 
Thought and its Sources (New York: Harper, 1979), 85-105. On his views, see Celenza, Last 
Italian Renaissance, 42-52. 
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commonweal [disciplinam rei publicae]; in fact, they have devoted their lei- 
sure [otium] to the benefit of us engaged in public business [negotium]. The 
principal thing done, therefore, by those very devotees of the pursuits of 
learning and science is to apply their own prudence and intelligence to hu- 
man utility. And for that reason speaking fluently [e/oqui copiose] (if only 
done prudently) is better than thinking ever so acutely without eloquence; 
for thinking turns in upon itself, while eloquence extends its benefits to 
those with whom we are united by the bonds of society. ° 


Considering Cicero’s admonition, many fifteenth-century humanists lived out 
their philosophy in civic action. And they looked down on their mid-Trecento 
predecessors from what must have seemed an estimable distance. They noted that 
Petrarch and Boccaccio suffered deficits in all four categories: their Greek was 
at best rudimentary; their Latin of variable quality, diminished by vernacular 
endeavors; they devoted both their Latin and vernacular efforts more to poetry, 
especially erotic poetry, than to the rhetorical arts; and finally each writer, in 
particular Petrarch, praised the solitary life. The demands of humanist study had 
changed with the times, or at least the urban vision of Quattrocento humanists 
aligned itself better with the attitudes of the early Trecento praeceptors Lovato 
and Mussato than with the Florentine forebears of the mid-fourteenth century.’ 

And yet Alberti used the legacy of Petrarch and Boccaccio’s writings for his 
own philosophical purposes, in which their differences from those of his contem- 
poraries provided him with a critical vantage point. Historians have considered 
his fellow humanists to be largely successful in persuading others of the efficacy 
of their mission. But precisely in their success lay the germ of its contradiction, 
and the target of Alberti’s irony. 


® Cicero, De off 1.44.155-56: “Atque illi, quorum studia vitaque omnis in rerum 
cognitione versata est, tamen ab augendis hominum utilitatibus et commodis non re- 
cesserunt; nam et erudiverunt multos, quo meliores cives utilioresque rebus suis publicis 
essent. .. . Nec enim locus ullus est praetermissus ab iis, qui ad leges, qui ad mores, qui 
ad disciplinam rei publicae pertineret, ut otium suum ad nostrum negotium contulisse 
videantur. Ita illi ipsi doctrinae studiis et sapientiae dediti ad hominum utilitatem suam 
prudentiam intelligentiamque potissimum conferunt; ob eamque etiam causam eloqui 
copiose, modo prudenter, melius est quam vel acutissime sine eloquentia cogitare, quod 
cogitatio in se ipsa vertitur, eloquentia complectitur eos, quibuscum communitate iuncti 
sumus.” I have revised the translation of Walter Miller from the Loeb Classical Library 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1975), 158-60. 

” Witt, Footsteps, 296, 440. See Holmes, The Florentine Enlightenment, 6-16, esp. at 
6: “[Petrarch] was too determined a cultivator of his own isolated genius to be a member 
or even the founder of a school and his life had been rootless and solitary. The Florentine 
classicists were a select band but they were a group, closely connected with each other and 
securely rooted in one society.” 
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Many of the humanists of the early Quattrocento strove for political reform 
through moral reform, a reform actualized by teaching the ruling elite the donae 
litterae or liberal arts, “those through which virtue and wisdom are either prac- 
ticed or sought,” as Pier Paolo Vergerio (1370-1444/5) put it. To Vergerio the 
study of philosophy especially recommended itself for providing moral guidance: 
it was a liberal art “because its study makes men free.” Along with philosophy, 
he recommended two additional subjects to the educated, active citizen—his- 
tory and eloquence, the first to learn moral examples, the second to communicate 
one’s knowledge and persuade others.* Similarly the Milanese humanist Uberto 
Decembrio (+1427) stated that learning classical virtue required a humanist edu- 
cation.’ Lapo translated for Eugenius IV Lucian’s The Dream, no doubt because 
it presented a clear choice between the vocational life (that of a sculptor or stone- 
mason) and that of a devotee of the s¢udia humanitatis. In Lapo’s Latin version, 
the beautiful figure of Education (Disciplina) appears to the dreamer with the 
following promise that might be taken as the credo of an ambitious humanist: 


If you should follow my counsels, first of all I will show you the deeds, ac- 
tions, and exploits of the ancients most worthy of admiration, and present 
their speeches as well. And by all these things, or may I say by my works, 
you will become more learned and erudite, and your mind, of most concern, 
will be by my hand polished with the many highest attributes of modesty, 
justice, piety, gentleness, clemency, and tolerance, and will blaze with the 
love of the highest and the most moral [Aonestissimarum] things. Truly this, 
I may say, ought to be adjudged the incorruptable honor and ornament of 
the mind. Nor will you lack the memory of all things ancient, nor in our 


* Pier Paolo Vergerio, De ingenuis moribus et liberalis adulescentiae liber (c.1402- 
1403) in Humanist Educational Treatises, ed. and trans. Craig Kallendorf (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2002), 28-29 (§23): “Liberalia igitur studia vocamus, 
quae sunt homine libero digna: ea quibus virtus ac sapientia aut exercetur aut quaeritur. 
.. 5 48-49 (§40): “ .. quod eius studium liberos homines effecit. . . . Per philosophiam 
quidem possumus recte sentire quod est in omni re primum.” See also the Preface of Gi- 
annozzo Manetti’s Vita Socratis to Alfonso of Aragon, advocating these same subjects: 
Biographical Writings, 170-71. On Vergerio’s treatise, see David Robey, “Humanism and 
Education in the Early Quattrocento: The De ingenuis moribus of P.P. Vergerio,” Biblio- 
theque a’ humanisme et Renaissance: Travaux et documents 42 (1980): 27-58. 

? Hankins, “Baron Thesis,” 329, citing Decembrio’s De Republica. On the life of 
Uberto Decembrio see Paolo Viti’s entry in the DBI 33:498-503. The De Republica was 
written 1421-1422. See also Hankins’s introduction to his edition and translation of Bru- 
ni’s History of the Florentine People, (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2001), 
1:ix: “The best way to reform civic leaders is to train them in virtue and eloquence, and 
virtue and eloquence are best learned from prolonged study of classical writers”; and 
his General Introduction to The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, 6. Cf. Riccardo Fubini, 
Umanesimo e secolarizzazione da Petrarca a Valla, 141: “Cultura, si sa,  equivalente di edu- 
cazione, di moralita.” 
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times anything of virtue or the moral good [Aonestati] . . . and finally, you 
will attain with my assistance the knowledge of all things divine and hu- 
man. Thus you who would have trodden the path of poverty in every way if 
you took up the same, scarcely generous trade, in a brief time will be con- 
sidered renowned and happy, endowed with the knowledge of the highest 
things, and crowned with both honor and praises. ° 


This choice between occupations was not so clear to Alberti, who during this 
same period, 1434-1436, completed the vernacular version of his treatise on 
painting, the Della pittura, which he then dedicated to the architect Filippo 
Brunelleschi." But in his preface to his history of Florence, Leonardo Bruni 
stressed how erudition aids one to acquire the moral good, to the point of sup- 
planting the worth of lived experience: 


For since those who are advanced in age are considered wiser to the ex- 
tent that they have seen many things in their lives, by how much more are 
we endowed with wisdom, if we have intelligently read history, in which 
the deeds and conceptions of many ages are discerned, so that you easily 


10 Lapo, translation of De somnio, in Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS Magl. 
XXIII 126 (s. xv), fol. 107r; revised on the basis of Ricc. 149 (s. xv), cc. 4v-5: “Quod si 
meis parere consiliis volueris, per primum omnium ostendam tibi maiorum facta actas 
gestas admiracione dignissimas: eorumque oraciones in mediam referam. hiisque omni- 
bus ut ita dicam mea opera doctior atque eruditior evades, animusque tuus, id quod abs 
te plurimi sit multis a me optimisque ornamentis pudicitie, iustitie, pietatis, mansue- 
tudinis, clementie, tollerantie excoletur, optimarum vero rerum atque honestissimarum 
amore flagrabit. Hoc enim vere dicam incorruptum animi decus et ornamentum exis- 
timari decet: nec te quippiam ex omni antiquitatis memoria fugiet: nec temporibus his 
quid virtuti et honestati sit consentaneum. . . . Denique ex me brevi rerum omnium et 
divinarum et humanarum cognitionem percipies. Et qui nunc rerum omnium premeris 
inopia eundem si ad hac adeo generosam artem intenderis. Post hac brevi tempore clar- 
um ac beatum iudicatum ac rerum optimarum cognitionae florentem. omnis ac honore 
ac laudibus persequentur.” And to Eugenius’s successor, Nicholas V, Niccold Perrotti also 
proclaimed that learning transformed one’s moral life, when he dedicated his translation 
of the Enchiridion of Epictetus (Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS II VII 125 [s. xv], 
fol. 1271): “Philosophiam quantum in nobis est toto animo petere toto pectore amplecti 
debemus. Hec ut Cicero inquit, vite nostre lux, in hec indagatrix virtutum expultrixque 
vitiorum; hec est scire qua, nec nos nec vita hominis ullo pacto esse potuissit.” 

™ See the suggestive comment by Anthony Grafton on how Lapo may also have 
disagreed with Alberti about the meaning of Historia or istoria, “history,” a central con- 
cept of the Della pittura: “Historia and Istoria,” 66—67. He notes Alberti’s predilection for 
sculpture in the treatise (63). On the dating of the work, see Lucia Bertolini, “Leon Bat- 
tista Alberti,” Nuova informaxione bibliografica 2 (2004): 245-87, at 255. 
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understand what to pursue and what to avoid, and be inspired to virtue by 
the glory of excellent men? ? 


Scholars continue to debate the nature of this “civic humanism.” One position 
sees civic humanism as a movement to inculcate the urban upper classes of the 
early fifteenth century with the moral and political virtues of the ancients.’ 
Others have challenged the political idealism of the civic humanist educational 
program, stressing the conception that humanists promoted a myth or ideology 
supportive of the ruling elite, especially, in Florence, of the new oligarchy that 
came to power around 1400.4 Arguments about the status of civic humanists 
have focused upon questions of their sincerity, of their rhetorical embellishment 
versus historical accuracy or philosophical consistency, or of their public profes- 
sion versus private belief. These assessments highlight humanists’ influence in 
matters of state, even as their differences hinge on tensions within the humanist 
moral orientation. 

With regard to humanist pedagogy, James Hankins has remarked: “Hu- 
manist education is, like chivalry, an aristocratic form of socialization that links 
good behavior with honor. . . . Renaissance humanists taught that true human 
excellence consisted in wisdom and goodness, that power unrestrained was the 
worst of evils.”* It remained to define: whose honor, whose wisdom, whose 


© Bruni, History, preface 1: “Nam cum provecti aetate homines eo sapientiores ha- 
beantur, quo plura viderunt in vita, quanto magis historia nobis, si accurate legerimus, 
hanc praestare poterit sapientiam, in qua multarum aetatum facta consiliaque cernuntur, 
ut et quid sequare et quid vites faciliter sumas excellentiumque virorum gloria ad vir- 
tutem excitere.” I revise the translation by Ronald Witt, Footsteps, 448. James Hankins 
has recently underscored the moral didacticism of the work: “Teaching Civil Prudence 
in Leonardo Bruni’s History of the Florentine People,” in Ethik— Wissenschaft oder Lebens- 
kunst? Modelle der Normenbegriindung von der Antike bis zur Friihen Neuzeit, ed. Sabrina 
Ebbersmeyer and Eckhard Kefler (Berlin: LIT Verlag, 2007), 143-57. 

13 Hankins, “Rhetoric, History, and Ideology,” 177. See also his characterization of 
Renaissance liberal arts as “the arts which make men noble, wise, and good”: “The Baron 
Thesis after Forty Years,” 329-30. Witt states that humanist education was a “rite of pas- 
sage” for the social elite of Florence by the early fifteenth century and that this education 
was expected to improve morals (Footsteps, 447, 450). 

4 See John Najemy, “Civic Humanism and Florentine Politics,” in Renaissance Civic 
Humanism, 75-104, at 80-81. 

© Seigel, Rhetoric and Philosophy, 226-54; Hankins, “Baron Thesis,” 325-27; Naje- 
my, “Civic Humanism and Florentine Politics,” 77-80. Riccardo Fubini argues for a less 
civic-minded, more independent figure of Bruni, for whom ethics is not subordinated to 
politics: L’umanesimo italiano e i suoi storici, 112-23, and “La rivendicazione di Firenze 
della sovranita statale e il contributo delle “‘Historiae’ di Leonardo Bruni,” in Leonardo 
Bruni cancelliere della repubblica di Firenze, ed. Paolo Viti (Florence: Olschki, 1990), 29- 
71, at 35. I shall address my reservations of this viewpoint later on in this chapter. 


16 Hankins, “Baron Thesis,” 330. 
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goodness? If these concepts are understood according to Cicero, do they resist 
the demands of public expediency? With regard to political ideas, a number of 
scholars have noted how Bruni associated political freedom with cultural vital- 
ity; yet he also could emphasize republican liberty on the one hand while jus- 
tifying the Florentine imperium on the other.” But on the more basic level of 
humanist moral reflection, has moral choice been sacrificed to secular custom or 
indeed repression? Have humanists safeguarded moral freedom from social and 
political conditioning? '® It was these questions that Alberti revealed by his ironic 
treatment. Alberti exposed the contradiction in humanist thought between pro- 
moting ethical freedom while imposing social and cultural customs, no matter 
whether these customs were being praised as evidence of political liberty. 

‘This contradiction stands out all the more in light of the efforts by human- 
ists to jettison the weight of ecclesiastical tradition. A number of scholars have 
underscored the extent to which Quattrocento humanists strove for autonomy in 
their analysis of past authors and in their moral inquiry. Suspicious of scholastic 
methodology and critical of clerical compromises with material and political in- 
terests in the wake of the Great Schism (1378-1417), humanists elevated classi- 
cal writers to the status of new authority.” To be anticlerical or wary of dogmatic 


™ Rubinstein (“Retorica e politica,” in Leonardo Bruni cancelliere, ed. Viti, 16) notes 
the expansionism of Bruni’s Laudatio, as does Hankins, “Rhetoric, History and Ideology,” 
146, and John Najemy, 4 History of Florence: 1200-1575 (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2006), 
197-99. See also Fubini, “La rivendicazione,” 35-39, and Alison Brown, “The Language 
of Empire,” in Florentine Tuscany: Structures and Practices of Power, ed. William J. Connell 
and Andrea Zorzi (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 32-47. For the asso- 
ciation of political liberty and cultural development, see the evidence presented by Mark 
Jurdjevic, “Civic Humanism and the Rise of the Medici,” Renaissance Quarterly 52 (1999): 
994-1020, at 1001-2, and by James Hankins, “Humanism and the Origins of Modern 
Political Thought,” in The Cambridge Companion to Renaissance Humanism, ed. Jill Kraye 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 118-41, at 129-31. 

18 The difficulty of the answer to this question may be seen in Hankins’s appraisals 
of Bruni. While he asserts that Bruni does not subordinate ethics to political activity, or 
require political activity as part of living well (“Rhetoric, History, and Ideology,” 176), 
he cites elsewhere how Bruni criticized Niccoli precisely in a way that implies this as- 
sociation: “I am a better citizen than you, and more useful to my country, because in my 
writings and in my political actions I have never failed the Florentine people nor their 
republic. You, however, have never done it any service whatever” (Bruni, Humanism, 16; 
the Latin text of the Oratio in nebulonem maledicum, in Leonardo Bruni, Opere letterarie e 
politiche, ed. Paolo Viti [Turin: Unione tipografico-editrice torinese, 1996], 350: “sed ego 
in eo melior civis quam tu et utilior patrie, quod et scribendo et agendo neque glorie flo- 
rentini populi neque reipublice defui. Tu autem nulla in re utilis unquam fuisti”). 

1 Fubini, Umanesimo e secolarizzazione, ix—xii and 180-81, and idem, “Renaissance 
Humanism and its Development in Florentine Culture,” 123-27; Remo L. Guidi, I/ di- 
battito sull’uomo nel 400: Indagini e dibatti, 2nd ed. (Rome: Tielle Media, 1999), e.g., 
regarding Poggio, 709-46; Gilli, “Humanisme et église: Les raisons d’un malentendu,” 
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methods did not necessarily turn them against religion: Niccoli, Poggio, Matteo 
Palmieri, and above all Giannozzo Manetti expressed sentiments of Christian 
piety.”° But clearly the church’s standing had become gravely weakened since 
the papacy’s residence in Avignon (1309-1377), its “Babylonian Captivity,” as 
Petrarch had called it.*? Fifteenth-century humanists seized the moment to ad- 
vance the moral suasion of classical learning, imagining their work to fill the void 
created by the irresponsibility and venality of the higher clergy.” Thus Lapo pre- 
sented his translation of Plutarch’s Life of Solon to Eugenius IV in 1435, claiming 
that Solon and other ancient “philosophers” provide the pattern by which Eu- 
genius may right his church, especially since the pontiff has surrounded himself 
with “learned men” engaged in public service — among whom Lapo would like 
to be counted.” 


and Guidi, “Frati e umanistici: Ragioni di un conflitto.” This classicism, we shall see, was 
colored by their own preconceptions. 

20 We should not forget the important monastic figures of Luigi Marsili and Am- 
brogio Traversari, both of whom hosted gatherings of humanists in their religious houses. 
On Marsili, see Simona Brambilla, Itinerari nella Firenze di fine Trecento: Fra Giovanni 
dalle Celle e Luigi Marsili (Milan: CUSL, 2002), 107-224. Giovanni Gherardi da Prato, 
in his Paradiso degli Alberti composed in the 1420s, emphasizes his qualities as an educa- 
tor, including his promotion of the education of women: Ugo Mariani, I/ Petrarca e gli 
Agostiniani (Rome: Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 1946), 88-89. Bruni, in the Dialogi 
of ca. 1408, has Salutati and Niccoli speak of this circle (Opere, 86-88). On Traversari, 
see Vespasiano, Le vite, 1:451-52; Charles Stinger, Humanism and the Church Fathers: 
Ambrogio Traversari (1386-1439) and Christian Antiquity in the Italian Renaissance (A\- 
bany: SUNY Press, 1977), 28-30; and also Ambrogio Traversari nel VI centenario della na- 
scita: Convegno internazionale di studi (Camaldoli-Firenze, 15-18 settembre 1986), ed. Gian 
Carlo Garfagnini (Florence: Olschki, 1988). See also the comment by Guidi in “Frati e 
umanistici,” 35: “Gli umanisti non erano affetti da anticlericalismo programmatico: pit 
semplicemente essi stavano producendo uno sforzo notevole per riconquistare, su basi 
critiche e maggiore autonomia di giudizio, i lasciti religiosi del passato.” 

21 Tf not even earlier, beginning in the thirteenth century with the Spiritual Fran- 
ciscans, Jacopone da Todi, and Dante. 

22 Cf. Giovanni Miccoli, “La storia religiosa,” in Storia d'Italia, vol. 2.1 (Turin: Ein- 
audi, 1974), 888-92; Gilli, “Humanisme et église,” 5-6; and the more irenic assessment 
of Holmes, Florentine Enlightenment, 50-67, at 63: “The Schism period had begun with 
Florentine politicians believing themselves the victims of papal persecution, continued 
by producing an attitude of detachment and ended with Florence in a position of friendly 
superiority to the pope who was the most highly recognized in Europe. The characteristic 
of humanistic thought was not to quarrel with traditional Christian ideas but to bypass 
them, erecting another different structure of values.” 

°3 Lapo’s dedication of the Life to Eugenius is found in Florence, Biblioteca Riccard- 
iana, MS 142 (s. xv), fols. 1-3v; Biblioteca Laurenziana, MS Ashb. 902 (s. xv), fols. 1-2; 
MS Ashb. 1019 (s. xv), fols. 42-42v; and MS Plut. 89 inf. 13 (s. xv), fols. 15-16: “Sepe- 


numero veteres sapientissimos philosophos mecum repetens, admirari soleo, beatissime 
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But as many humanists strove to separate their moral thought from ecclesias- 
tically coded models, determining the deficits of church instruction, this thought 
nonetheless bore its own internal inconsistencies. For ethics remained, predomi- 
nantly, under the purview of learning; virtues possessed an external aspect, by 
which they could be identified and praised; and the humanist tenets held that a 
virtuous life was both a happy and a useful one, the latter component seen to sur- 
face in public service that included fulfilling one’s role as educator of morals.” 
Along with claiming the keys to moral understanding, humanist writings blessed 
the practice of rhetoric, and students were obliged to be masters of both domains, 
of learning in ethics as well as of verbal expertise for specific occasions.*° Morality 
was pressed to serve a new established order of political or ecclesiastical patrons, 
deepening the fissures in humanist philosophical thought. 

Alberti’s ironic exposition identified these contradictions beneath their 
rationalized disguise, scrutinizing the humanist mission and its moral ideas. 
Reviving the orientation of Petrarch and Boccaccio, his ironic treatment of the 
philosophical assumptions of his contemporaries demanded inner freedom from 
the cultural requirements that they established, including their methods of rhet- 
oric and of emulating the ancients. His practice of irony provided the focus on 


pater: nec parum dubitare que causa illos tanta impulerit: ut in suis civitatibus cum et 
honoribus maximis et copiis amplissimis abundarent: a re: p. et a negociis animi quodam 
iudicio abhorrentes: iis omnibus exagitatis atque contemptis: tanquam in tutissimum et 
tranquillissimum vite portum in ocium solitudinemque confugerent. Sed cum diligentius 
cogito quantum ii suis studiis laboribusque profecissent: magna mihi ac multo maxima 
pars admirationis praeciditur, nec eos solum divina aliqua sapientia: verum etiam prae- 
cipia quadam benevolentia et amore fuisse arbitror. Nam et ipsi dum viverent per sese 
consilio prudentiaque sua non numquam in dubiis casibus et amicis et patrie profuere et 
caeteros quo prodesse possent: doctrinis atque artibus instruxerunt: ut clazomenius ille 
anaxagoras, periclem atheniensem: syracusanum dionem plato. . .. Nec vivi solum verum 
etiam post mortem hoc idem suis scriptis et monumentis consecuti sunt ut facile appareat 
illos non ob inertiam et desidiam se a laboribus amovisse: sed suum omnem studium et 
laborem ad nostrum commodum utilitatemque contulisse. .. . Nam simul ac creatus es 
pontifex: statim romanam ecclesiam prostratam et afflictam superioris morte pontificis: 
te sceleratissimorum latronum armis undique circumventum, consilio, sapientia, animi 
magnitudine eripuisti et in pristinum statum dignitatemque vendicasti.... A te etiam 
tenues atque inopes et presertim eruditi viri tuis opibus et copiis assidue sustentati sunt: 
ab eodem te religiones et cerimonie multis locis sanctissime instaurate: pax cum in pluri- 
mis oris italie: tum in aliis remotissimis regionibus firmissima constituta. . . .” For a dis- 
cussion of the Life and its dedication, see Marianne Pade, The Reception of Plutarch’s Lives 
in Fifteenth-Century Italy (Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2007), 1:275-80, 
and 2:33-35 for her transcript of the dedication. 

4 At least one of these inconsistencies, the first, they inherited from the scholastics 
and clergy they so disliked. 

5 On this attitude beginning with Salutati, see Witt, Footsteps, 297. 
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the ethical primacy of living over reading, even as he remained engaged in the 
humanist culture with respect to his career, his study, and artistic and scientific 
pursuits.° 

Alberti’s career, like the life and works of Bruni and Palmieri, exemplifies 
the influence that the new humanist skills could acquire. Since institutional af- 
filiations in turn governed humanist writings and provided them with impetus, 
support, and audience, we must note the critical nexus between papacy and Flo- 
rentine government in the early Quattrocento.*’ Alberti began his ecclesiastical 
employment in the late 1420s and arrived in Florence in the mid-1430s, as the 
papal curia fled from Rome in the summer of 1434.78 Soon afterwards Pope Eu- 
genius IV helped recall Cosimo de’ Medici from exile, and the pope resided in 
the city for most of the next nine years. During this period, the Medici solidi- 
fied their position as leading bankers for the papacy, to the point that Cosimo 
was valued as an intermediary for papal favors.” Eugenius left Florence in 1443 
in a dispute with Cosimo over the Medici’s support of the condottiere Francesco 
Sforza, and this dispute continued during the election of Eugenius’s candidate, 
Antonino Pierozzi, as bishop of Florence.*? Amity was restored in 1447 under 


6 His position among his civic-minded contemporaries therefore was not quietist, 
or divided between civic commitment and private affairs. August Buck advances the claim 
for quietism in “Matteo Palmieri (1406-1475) als Reprisentant des Florentiner Biirger- 
humanismus,” Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte 47 (1965): 77-95, at 93; reprinted in idem, Die 
Aumanistische Tradition in der Romania (Berlin: Verlag Gehlen, 1968), 253-70, at 268-69. 
On the supposed divisions betwen civic and personal negotia, see Hans Baron’s reading 
of Della famiglia 3 in “Alberti as Heir and Critic of Florentine Civic Humanism,” in Jn 
Search of Florentine Civic Humanism, 1:263-68. 

27 See Roberto Bizzocchi, “Chiesa e stato al tempo del Bruni,” in Leonardo Bruni 
cancelliere, 65—71, at 65: “Il Bruni e altri importanti intellettuali fiorentini o toscani non 
erano comunque che l’avanguardia di un ben pit numeroso gruppo di impiegati della Cu- 
ria romana provenienti dalla Toscana e in special modo da Firenze”, 68: “proprio perché 
Firenze era tanto rappresentata in Curia, poteva permettersi di essere tanto meno rigida, 
e cosi via.” 

?8 Luca Boschetto, Leon Battista Alberti e Firenze (Florence: Olschki, 2000), 77— 
145. Lapo alludes to the curial crisis in dedicating the Life of Solon to Eugenius; see above, 
n.. 23, 

9 See Najemy, History of Florence, chap. 9, esp. 267 and 276; George Holmes, “How 
the Medici Became the Pope’s Bankers,” in Florentine Studies: Politics and Society in Re- 
naissance Florence, ed. Nicolai Rubinstein (Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 
1968), 357-80, and idem, “Cosimo and the Popes,” in Cosimo ‘il Vecchio’ de’ Medici, 1389- 
1464, ed. Francis Ames-Lewis (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), 21-31; and Peter Part- 
ner, “Florence and the Papacy in the Earlier Fifteenth Century,” in Florentine Studies, 
381-402. On this relation see also Holmes, The Florentine Enlightenment, 48-87. 

3° Najemy, History of Florence, 286-91; David Peterson, “An Episcopal Election in 
Quattrocento Florence,” in Popes, Teachers, and Canon Law in the Middle Ages, ed. James 
Ross Sweeney and Stanley Chodorow (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1989), 300-25, 
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Eugenius’s successor, the humanist pope Nicholas V. In the 1440s, Alberti re- 
turned to Rome with the Curia and later advised Nicholas on the rebuilding of 
the city. Yet like Manetti, Poggio, and other humanists he retained strong ties to 
Florence; his benefice in San Martino a Gangalandi, for example, required his 
presence and he returned periodically to the city. Throughout these enterprises, 
Alberti’s thinking was colored by feelings of familial instability and perfidy. His 
father, like others of the Alberti clan, had been exiled from Florence, and Al- 
berti was born to his father’s mistress in Genoa. The patrimony was entrusted 
to the care of his cousins, who retained and squandered it in their mercantile 
schemes. *! 

Alberti’s attachment to Florence was therefore familial and cultural, and not 
primarily occupational. The city’s culture, being intensely communicative and 
agonistic, spurred his humanist and artistic reflections. ‘The rivalries in art and 
learning, for example between Lorenzo Ghiberti and Filippo Brunelleschi, or be- 
tween Niccoli and Francesco Filelfo, created a dynamic atmosphere in which Al- 
berti formulated his views. He dedicated his treatise on painting to Brunelleschi 
in the mid-1430s, and several years later he proposed a public poetry competition 
on the theme of friendship, to be judged by fellow humanists.” 


2. Leonardo Bruni: virtue honest, happy, and useful 


More closely aligned with the city’s fortunes was the career of Leonardo Bruni, 
yet it was also involved in the ecclesiastical crises of the time. For most of his 
professional life Bruni served both the Curia and the Florentine state. His career 
characterized a new era, one that witnessed, in the words of Riccardo Fubini, 


and idem, “State-building, Church Reform, and the Politics of Legitimacy in Florence, 
1375-1460,” in Florentine Tuscany, 122-43. For the religious piety cultivated by this re- 
lation, see Timothy Verdon and John Henderson, eds., Christianity and the Renaissance: 
Image and Religious Imagination in the Quattrocento (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1990). 

31 On his ties to Florence, see Boschetto, Leon Battista Alberti e Firenze. For a recent 
biography, see Bertolini, “Leon Battista Alberti,” 245-59. Documents on the resolution 
of the dispute in the 1460s between Alberti and his cousins can be found in Paola Be- 
nigni, Roberto Cardini, and Mariangela Regoliosi, eds., Corpus epistolare e documentario 
di Leon Battista Alberti (Florence: Polistampa, 2007), 318-35. 

2 See Gene Brucker, Florence: The Golden Age, 1138-1737 (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1998), 21-22. On Filelfo and Niccoli see Giuseppe Zippel, “Il Filelfo a 
Firenze (1429-1434),” in idem, Storia e cultura del rinascimento italiano (Padua: Antenore, 
1979), 215-53; see also Martin C. Davies, “An Emperor Without Clothes? Niccold Nic- 
coli Under Attack,” Italia medioevale e umanistica 30 (1987): 95-148, which prints, at the 
end (145-48), Filelfo’s satire against Niccoli. 
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“the related crumbling of traditional and consecrated establishments.”** If so, 
Bruni was instrumental in their replacements, and he provided the Florentine 
regime a different conception of political life, by combining Ciceronian rhetoric 
with practical political affairs.** Employed by the Roman popes Innocent VII 
(1404-1406) and Gregory XII (1406-1415), and then the Pisan pontiffs Alex- 
ander V (1409-1410) and John XXIII (1410-1415), the last a Medici candidate, 
Bruni was active in the politics of the Great Schism that split the papacy into 
rival factions and later into a conflict between pope and council. He left the ser- 
vice of Martin V (1417-1431) in 1420 and by 1427 assumed the office of Floren- 
tine chancellor, which he held until his death. Not coincidentally the Florentines 
at this time openly recognized the privileges of a unified papacy, seeing a stable 
Curia as a better guarantor of the city’s prosperity than regional churches with 
diffused power.* As chancellor, Bruni maintained his affiliations with the papal 
court and promoted the city as a place of refuge for Eugenius IV and as the host 
of a Council of Union with the Eastern Christians in 1439. 

During the papal and Medici appointments and between them, Bruni sharp- 
ened his skills as a translator, historian, pedagogue, and moral theorist. While 
he gained his greatest renown and the attention of modern scholars for his his- 
torical and epideictic works— especially his Laudatio florentinae urbis (Panegyric 
of Florence), modeled on Aristides’s praise of Athens —his moral ideas more di- 
rectly provoked Alberti’s pen. Bruni began his Greek studies with Chrysoloras, 
working first on the writings of Xenophon and Plato, along with an educational 
treatise of St. Basil.*° His Latin translation of Xenophon’s Hiero, the De ¢yranno 
(On Tyranny), colored later humanist discussions on political rule, including Pog- 
gio’s De infélicitate principum. He also translated six of Plato’s works (Crito, Apol- 
ogy, Phaedo, Gorgias, Phaedrus, and the letters), eventually presenting them in an 
edition to Cosimo de’ Medici in 1426/27.*’ By the second decade of the fifteenth 
century he had turned his attention to Aristotle, translating the Evhics (1416/17) 


33 Fubini, “La rivendicazione,” 31: “le relative incrinature degli ordini tradizionali e 
consacrati.” For accounts of Bruni’s life, see the entry by Cesare Vasoli in DBI 14:619-30; 
and the narrative by Gordon Griffiths in the general introduction to Humanism of Leon- 
ardo Bruni, 21-44. 

4 Witt, Footsteps, 450: “Filtering contemporary political experience through the 
linguistic grid of Ciceronian rhetoric, Bruni achieved the kind of consistent political and 
historical interpretative structure required by the contemporary patrician regime in Flor- 
ence, which was groping for a way to conceptualize the new order emerging from the 
wreckage of guild politics.” 

> Roberto Bizzocchi, Chiesa e potere nella Toscana del Quattrocento (Bologna: il Mu- 
lino, 1987), 84-90. 

36 The treatise is translated as Oratio ad adolescentes (1401-1403) and dedicated to 
Salutati. His later De studiis et litteris (1423-1426) continued this pedagogical interest. 

37 "This date is the assessment of James Hankins in Plato in the Italian Renaissance, 


2:383. 
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and the Politics (1435-1438), and composing a life of the Stagirite (1430). Not 
satisfied with Plutarch’s biography of Cicero, he wrote his own (1413), in which 
the Roman may be seen as an exemplar not only for Cosimo de’ Medici, but also 
for an enterprising humanist like himself. ** 

Bruni’s various occupations in the ecclesiastical, political, and scholarly 
realms—and here the eulogies by Manetti and Poggio and the biography by 
Vespasiano da Bisticci detail his extraordinary capacities —are reflected in his 
awareness of the relation of the active or political life (megotium) to the con- 
templative or studious life (o¢ium).* This relation is well known not only from 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics and Cicero’s De officiis, but also via the medi- 
eval religious traditions and the humanism of Petrarch’s De Vita Solitaria (Life 
of Solitude). Bruni accordingly recognizes the political as well as the spiritual 
jurisdictions of Eugenius IV, when he dedicates to him his translation of Aris- 
totle’s Politics.*° Similarly he praises Xenophon for his physical and intellectual, 
military and philosophical acumen.*! 

Governmental politics require the art of compromise, yet the logic of phi- 
losophy demands principled consistency. Bruni’s writings combine both traits. 
‘They try, time and again, to find compromises or reconciliations. These efforts, 
however, tended to blur conceptual clarity. Bruni states, in his Isagogicon moralis 
disciplinae (Isagogicon of Moral Philosophy) (1424/26), that the schools of Epicu- 
reans, Peripatetics, and Stoics agreed with one another substantially regarding 


38 See James Hankins, “The Latin Poetry of Leonardo Bruni,” Humanistica Lo- 
vaniensia 39 (1990): 1-39. Hankins stresses Bruni’s identification with Cicero, and notes 
the greater seriousness with which he comported himself toward his fellow humanists 
after 1415 (13). On the dating of Bruni’s writings, I largely follow the sequence identified 
by James Hankins, “The Chronology of Leonardo Bruni’s Later Works,” Studi medievali 
e umanistici 5/6 (2007/2008): 11-50. 

%° The funeral orations are found in Lorenzo Mehus, ed., Leonardo Bruni Arretini 
Epistolarum libri VIL (Florence, 1741), 1:xxxix—cxiv and cxv—cxxvii; the biography is in 
Vespasiano, Le vite, 1:463-84. On the theme see Paul Oskar Kristeller, “The Active and 
Contemplative Life in Renaissance Humanism,” in Arbeit Musse Meditation: Betrachtun- 
gen zur Vita activa und Vita contemplativa, ed. Brian Vickers (Zurich: Verlag der Fach- 
vereine, 1985), 133-52. 

© Bruni, Schriften, 70: “cum omnis recte gubernandi ratio in his libris contineatur, 
ad nullum magis eos pertinere constat quam ad te, maximum videlicet optimumque gu- 
bernatorem, qui et spiritualiter universos regis et temporaliter multis civitatibus et popu- 
lis et provinciis paterno regioque imperio dominaris.” 

“' See Bruni, Schriften, preface to Niccoli, 101: “ita eximia corporis animique vir- 
tute eluxit”; “ibi ad disciplinas librosque reversus [after his return from Persia], cum ad 
ea, quae ab Socrate in adolescentia didicerat, multarum rerum usum adiunxisset, res et 
cognitiones suas mandare litteris instituit.” 
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the nature of the summum bonum.” He even revises the historical account of Au- 
lus Gellius, claiming that Aristotle did not favor his disciple Theophrastus over 
Eudemus, as Gellius recorded.** Bruni extended this harmonizing effort into 
other areas of humanist ethics. Fellow humanists greeted this effort with admi- 
ration, adversion, or, in Alberti’s case, with irony. 

In various writings, Bruni attaches different meanings to wealth, as either 
an aid or a hindrance to happiness. Dedicating to Cosimo de’ Medici in 1420 his 
translation of the Oeconomicus, a treatise then attributed to Aristotle, he praises 
wealth as a means for exercising virtue.** Poggio, writing his De nodilitate two 
decades later, presents Cosimo’s brother, Lorenzo de’ Medici, as adopting this 
position. But lest this view of wealth seem to displace the centrality of virtue in 
the art of living well and achieving happiness—a concern voiced in the De no- 
bilitate by Poggio’s main spokesman, Niccold Niccoli—Bruni shifts his ground 
when dedicating to Cosimo his translation of Plato’s letters in 1427. Here wealth 
belongs to a distant third class of goods, humbly subordinate to physical and es- 
pecially moral and intellectual goods.* And in his formal statement on moral 
philosophy, the Isagogicon, obscurities in this matter remain. Assessing the Peri- 
patetics, with whose position he most closely sympathizes, he states, “They say 
that external goods and the goods of the body, however, are necessary, not be- 
cause by their own means they establish the happy life [Zeatam . . . vitam], but so 
that acts of virtue, in which the happy life consists, may not be hindered.”*° 


® Bruni, Schriften, 27-29; see Hankins’s note on this conciliatio in Bruni, Human- 
ism, 382-83, n.26, on Bruni’s /ibido conciliandi. 

8 Bruni, Humanism, 287 and Hankins’s note on 385, n.26. 

“ Bruni, Schriften, 120-21: “Sunt vero utiles divitiae, cum et ornamento sint pos- 
sidentibus et ad virtutem exercendam suppeditent facultatem. Prosunt etiam natis, qui 
facilius per illas ad honores dignitatesque sublevantur. Nam ‘quorum virtutibus obstat res 
angusta domi, haud facile emergunt, ut poetae nostri dictat sententia (Juv. Sat. 3.164).” 

* Bruni, Schriften, 135: “Sapientiae vero ac virtutis stabilis est firmaque possessio; 
neque enim eripi ab homine ulla vi possunt neque fortunae subiacent ictibus nec eas, ut 
philosophis placet, labefactat oblivio. Praeterea, cum homo constet ex anima et corpore 
ac utriusque particulae bona ac quasi dotes quaedam exsistant (ut animi quidem sapien- 
tia, fortitudo, iustitia ceteraeque virtutes, corporis autem valitudo, forma, robor, firmitas, 
patientia laborum, pernicitas et eiuscemodi aliae), nemini dubium esse potest: quantum 
animus corpori dignitate praestat, tanto bona animi bonis corporis antecellere. Divitiae 
vero et opes nec animi sunt neque corporis bona. Itaque ne nostra quidem illa dicuntur, 
sed externa et a corporis dignitate longe superantur. Itaque comparare divitias ad sapien- 
tiam nihil est aliud, quam infimi gradus bonum cum supremo conferre.” 

‘This progression is noted by Alison Brown, The Medici in Florence: The Exercise and 
Language of Power (Florence: Olschki, 1992), 6. 

“© Bruni, Schriften, 26: “Corporis autem et externa adesse homini oportere aiunt, 
non ut illa ex sese beatam conficiant vitam, sed ne operationes virtutis, in quibus beata 
vita consistit, impediantur.” 
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Although Bruni blurred degrees, he also posited hierarchies. Wisdom and 
virtue were clearly superior to more earthly concerns, in a way that indicated 
his growing confidence in relation to Cosimo. Like many other humanists of 
the time, he did not distinguish wisdom from virtue. And as with Cicero, wis- 
dom (sapientia) could be classified as one of the intellectual virtues; less clear is 
whether sapientia therefore belonged to the realm of civic business, negotium, 
or primarily to that of studious and contemplative leisure, otium. To Eugenius 
he praised the contemplative life, in which “wisdom and intuition and knowl- 
edge and the other intellectual virtues are to be found.”*’ Yet in his 1441 debate 
with Lauro Quirini, the young Venetian humanist, Bruni asserted that the ac- 
tive life is energized by the moral virtues and is more central to human endeavor 
than contemplation. ** And to Cosimo, Bruni did not advance the life of learned 
inquiry much above the wrestling of the political marketplace—a sensible ap- 
proach, in light of his own office and, not least, of the position of the Medici 
ruler. But then to what degree was Bruni’s philosophical standpoint itself mor- 
ally integral or principled? Perhaps his positions were influenced by the rhetorical 
demands of the moment and by the need to provide ideological support for the 
powerful cliques, particularly the Medici.” But are there patterns in this vacilla- 
tion, such that Bruni’s method of moral possessed an inner rationale underlying 
his effort to harmonize disparate positions? Uncovering these patterns and ratio- 
nale was an aim of Alberti’s ironic inquiry. 

A main feature of Bruni’s humanist program was, to use Ronald Witt’s 
phrase, a “revival of oratory.”*° Bruni strove to integrate rhetoric with moral phi- 
losophy. He emphasized how Aristotle was a master of fine style as well as fine 
thought. In his preface to the translation of the Politics he writes: “Certainly 


“ Bruni, Humanism, 159; Schriften, 72-73: “in qua sapientia et mens et scientia 
ceteraeque intellectivae virtutes locum habent.” Bruni paraphrases Evhics 10.8 that “sa- 
pientiam esse amicissimum deo et tantum felicitatis competere sibi quantum contempla- 
tionis” (“the wise man is the closest friend of God and his happiness corresponds to his 
contemplation’). 

48 Cf. his letter to Quirini, in Bruni, Humanism, 293-99, at 294: “So your exposi- 
tion is incorrect and the contemplative life is not the proper life of man, but the active 
life. A man does not contemplate gua man, but rather gua something divine and separate. 
Justice, temperance, fortitude, and the other moral virtues he exercises as a man. The 
life, then, of moral virtue is properly the life of man” [translator’s italics]. Latin text in 
Bruni, Epistolarum libri VIII, ed. Mehus, 2:134—44, at 135-36: “Illa igitur expositio tua 
non est recta, necque contemplativa propria est hominis vita, sed activa. Non enim, qua 
homo est, contemplatur: sed qua est divinum aliquid, et separatum. lustitiam vero, ac 
temperantiam, et fortitudinem, caeterasque morales virtutes exercet ut homo. Itaque illa 
est proprie vita hominis, quae per morales virtutes agitur.” For a brief life of Quirini (ca. 
1420-1480), see Vespasiano, Le vite, 2:65—67. 

” ‘The positions of Hankins, Najemy, and others, outlined above. 


© Witt, Footsteps, chap. 10. 
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Aristotle filled these books with such eloquence, such variety and fullness, and 
illustrated them with such an abundance of historical examples, that they seem 
to be written in an almost oratorical style. . . . For Aristotle took the greatest 
pains over style [e/oquentia], as is obvious from the fact that he wrote several vol- 
umes on the Art of Rhetoric.”*! Rather than merely amending moral counsel to 
suit rhetorical circumstance, Bruni sought to show the thoroughgoing compat- 
ibility between the two branches of humanist learning: their combination pro- 
vided the basis for successful, honorable engagement in public affairs. 

Since Bruni followed Cicero’s praise of Aristotle’s eloquence, it is not sur- 
prising that in his own Cicero novus (Life of Cicero) he espies similar qualities in 
the Roman orator and statesman. He cites a list of Cicero’s writings, stressing his 
rhetorical skill. And he carefully downplays or omits Plutarch’s criticisms of Ci- 
cero, especially his weakness in exile and thirst for public acclaim. There is no 
reason to imagine Bruni disagreeing with this view. Yet he finds little in Cicero’s 
self-adulation that is not warranted: “But it was certainly necessary to repeat 
these selfcommendations against the envious and carping critics, and they [i.e., 
the selfcommendations] were remedied since no one was ever more profuse in 
praising others, nor detracted less from their commendations.”** In fact Cicero 


1! Bruni, Humanism, 163; Schriften, 74: “Aristoteles certe tanta facundia, tanta vari- 
etate et copia, tanta historiarum exemplorumque cumulatione hos libros refersit, ut ora- 
torio paene stilo scripti videantur. . . . Fuit enim Aristoteles studiosissimus eloquentiae, 
quod artes rhetoricae eius pluribus voluminibus explicatae declarant.” See also his Preface 
to his translation of the Erhics (Schriften, 77); and his Life of Aristotle (Schriften, 43 and 46); 
also Dialogi (in Opere, 96: “Nam studiosum eloquentiae fuisse Aristotelem atque incredi- 
bili quadam cum suavitate scripsisse, Ciceronis sententia est [orat. 172; Tusc. 1.4].” Bruni 
thus follows Petrarch’s reference to Aristotle’s goal to “unite eloquence and philosophy,” 
an attribute obscured by medieval translators: De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia, §11 
(Invectives, 233). Nonetheless, as we have noted, Petrarch’s appreciation for Aristotle is 
severely limited by his sense of the transcendent value of Christian truth, and of the dif- 
ference between learning and goodness. On Bruni’s assessment of Aristotle’s eloquence, 
see Paul Botley, Latin Translation in the Italian Renaissance (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2004), 42-45. 

» Plutarch, Life of Cicero, in Lives, trans. Bernadotte Perrin, Loeb Classical Library 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1919), 7:165—67 (§32.5): “And yet he often 
asked his friends not to call him an orator, but a philosopher, because he had chosen phi- 
losophy as an occupation [ergon], but used oratory merely as an instrument for attaining 
the needful ends of a political career. But public opinion [doxa] has great power to wash 
away reason [/ogon], like a dye, from the soul of man, and by force of familiar associa- 
tion to impress the feelings of the vulgar [po//on] on those who engage in political life, 
unless one is right well on his guard when he engages himself in things external, and is 
resolved to participate only in the things themselves, and not in the feelings attendant 
upon them.” 

°8 Bruni, Opere, 478: “Sed hec certe nec necessarium erat contra invidentes car- 
pentesque repetere, et habebant medicinam quod nemo in laudibus ceterorum hominum 
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represented the supreme example of how rhetoric and philosophy, public service 
and inner contemplation accorded with one another. 


So he is in my opinion the only man to have fulfilled both these great and 
difficult accomplishments: when he was active in the republic that was mis- 
tress of the world, he wrote more than the philosophers living at leisure 
and engaged in study; on the other hand, when he was mostly occupied in 
study and in the writing of books, he got more business done than those 
who are involved in no literary endeavor. ... And so he was able to draw on 
this same store of philosophy both for the practical measures to be taken in 
governing the republic and for the propositions to be used in writing and 
in teaching others. 4 


This harmony of public oratory with private study found a skeptical reception in 
Alberti’s writings. His Momus responds extensively to Bruni’s effort to combine 
rhetoric with moral thought, and public counsel with private contemplation. 

As a means of moving the will, rhetoric had a traditional place in moral 
philosophy. In the Trecento, Petrarch had stressed this place in his De remediis 
utriusque fortune.» He showed however little interest in a technical philosoph- 
ical vocabulary, and attacked the epistemological claims of Paduan Aristotelians, 
who had criticized his Christian belief. Bruni possessed this technical vocab- 
ulary; and the writings of Aristotle, as he understood them and wished others to 


magis profusissimus umquam fuit, nemo aliorum commendationibus detraxit minus.” 
See the observations of Gary Ianziti, “A Life in Politics: Leonardo Bruni’s ‘Cicero’,” Jour- 
nal of the History of Ideas 61 (2000): 39-58, at 50-54. Ianziti claims that ultimately Bruni 
criticizes Cicero for excessive self-praise (54), but I cannot find the reference he cites. 
See also the comments by Paul Botley on Bruni’s criticism of Plutarch’s biography: Latin 
Translation, 21-22. 

** Bruni, Humanism, 187-88, Opere, 468-70: “Ita solus, ut credo, hominum duo 
maxima munera et difficillima adimplerit, ut et in re publica orbis terrarum moderatrice 
occupatissimus plura scriberet quam philosophi in otio studioque viventes; et rursus stu- 
diis libris scribendis maxime occupatus, plura negotia obierit, quam ii qui vacui sunt ab 
omni cura litterarum. . . . Itaque ex eodem philosophiae sacrario et facta ad rem publicam 
gubernandum, et dicta ad scribendum praecipiendumque aliis depromebat.” According 
to Gordon Griffiths, the Vita presents Bruni’s “ideal of the scholar-statesman” (The Hu- 
manism of Leonardo Bruni, 178). According to Ianziti, Bruni drastically revises the Plu- 
tarchan conception of biographical writings by withholding moral assessment, and by 
separating private moral failings from political success (res gestae) (“A Life in Politics,” 
54-55). Our examination aims to show Bruni’s emphasis on the connection between 
moral and political life. 

> Petrarch, De remediis, 2.75 (ed. Carraud, 1:856: “coge, vel consilio, vel vi, partes 
ignobiles parere nobilibus”); 2.117 (ed. Carraud, 1:1054, lines 68-69), citing Horace’s Ars 
poetica 38-53. 
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do so, confirmed rather than challenged his religion.** Aristotle and other clas- 
sical philosophers provided the surest means to moral development.*’ “What, 
indeed, could be more fitting for a noble man,” Bruni writes in the Isagogicon, 
“by nature a lover of virtues and outstanding for his intelligence and reason, than 
to learn those things through which he may cease to live at random and discern 
his own course and actions.”** Reason and desire, intellect and will join forces to 
show the student the right way. This combination is the task and work of philoso- 
phia. “But against this blindness and darkness of the human race philosophy 
must be brought to bear, which, being worthy, if it perhaps shines its light on us, 
will disperse all that gloom that disturbs us and distinguish the true way of liv- 
ing from the false.”°? 

This trust in philosophical enlightenment contrasts with Petrarch’s skeptical 
view of the moral journey, a view shared by Alberti. In Familiares 4.1, Petrarch 
describes his climb ad sinistram, in circuitous ways, up Mount Ventoux; and in 
the preface to the De remediis he sees the great thinkers shining out of the night 
sky to guide his voyage across the turbulent sea of life. In the first instance, his 
own meanderings fail to keep pace with the Christian eremitic counterpart, the 
swift straight ascent of his brother, who became a Carthusian monk; in the sec- 
ond, the existential storms and stress obscure the lights of wisdom. Bruni de- 
clares no such obstacles to moral illumination. On the contrary, the guarantor 
and governor of one’s moral liberty is reason, to which we must will our obedi- 
ence. Distinguishing in Platonic fashion two parts of the mind, one rational, the 
other irrational, the Isagogicon discerns in the irrational part the seat of affects or 
desire: “although non-rational [the lower part is] attentive and obedient to rea- 
son. This latter part of the mind we rebuke when it errs, restrain when it becomes 


%6 See remarks to Eugenius IV in Preface to Politics: Bruni, Humanism, 157-59; 
Schriften, 70-73. 

57 Thus Niccoli’s lament in Bruni’s Dialogi that the loss of classical texts and the 
poor translations of Aristotle have kept his contemporaries bereft of genuine philosophy: 
philosophia “est omnium bonarum artium parens et cuius ex fontibus hec omnis nostra 
derivatur humanitas” (Opere, 92). 

* Bruni, Humanism, 268 [translation revised]; Schriften, 21: “Quid enim pulchrius 
nobili viro et virtutum ab ipsa natura amatori et intelligentia rationeque praestanti, quam 
ea discere, per quae ad casum vivere desistat, suas ipse vias actusque discernat.” 

* Bruni, Schriften, 21: “Sed adversus hanc humani generis caecitatem et tene- 
bras opem a philosophia petendum est, que, si forte nos dignata lumen suum admov- 
erit, hanc omnem, quae nos turbat, caliginem dissipabit veramque vivendi viam a fallaci 
discernet.” 

°° Familiares 4.1; De remediis, ed. Carraud, 1:10 and, in the preface to the second 
volume, 1:546. On the existential implications of the sea-metaphor, see G. Heath King, 
Existence Thought Style: Perspectives of a Primary Relation, Portrayed through the Work of 
Soren Kierkegaard, ed. Timothy Kircher (Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1996), 
149-56. 
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presumptuous, rouse when it is lazy, and console when it is troubled. We direct it 
and compel it to conform to reason.” *! 

Moral rhetoric therefore should follow the lead of “right reason” (recta ra- 
tio), a term familiar from Cicero. Bruni delineates between the intellectual and 
moral virtues in kind and number. Here again his sense of degree or hierarchy 
comes to the fore, placing the former in charge of the latter, under the rubric of 
the central intellectual virtue of prudence, which appears as the node of them 
all: “For prudence is involved in conduct; and is the same thing as right reason, 
which controls the moral virtues... . Thus none of the moral virtues can exist 
without prudence.” 

Placing prudence as the central virtue underscores the syncretism of Bruni’s 
moral thought, since prudence has not only a Ciceronian but also an Epicurean 
resonance.“ Furthermore, Bruni posits happiness as the central element of the 
summum bonum.®* As Kant has shown, both Epicurean and Stoical schools also 
brought happiness and virtue together in an analytical unity, that is, through a 
logical connection that argues for their essential identity. Yet by defining the 


* Bruni, Humanism, 280-81 [slightly revising translation]; Schriften, 38: “etsi ra- 
tionem non habet [the lower part], audiens tamen est parens rationi. Haec est enim illa 
pars animi nostri, quam increpamus errantem, quam coercemus elatam, quam excitamus 
iacentem, quam consolamur afflictam. Hanc nos dirigimus et rationi obtemperare com- 
pellimus.” Cf. Bruni’s Evhics translation of 1.3.7: “Qui vero cupiditates suas rationi sub- 
iciunt, hiis ista scire multum ad modum proderit.” Bruni here elides the Greek text. The 
translation Libri ethicorum has been found in the 1479 incunabulum, Impressus Oxoniis: 
[By Theodore Rood], Anno d[omi]ni M.cccc.lxxix, fol. 10v; accessed via Early English 
Books Online, 20 August 2007. 

° Bruni, Schriften, 38: “Est enim [prudence] in rebus agendis; rectaque illa ratio, 
quae moralibus moderatur virtutibus. ... Ex quo fit, ut nulla moralium virtutum absque 
prudentia esse possit.” 

6 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, trans. H.W. Cassirer (Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 1998), 139 (section 2.2): “The followers of Epicurus asserted 
that what constituted virtue was being conscious of the fact that the maxim adopted was 
one which led to happiness. The Stoics asserted that what constituted happiness was be- 
ing conscious of the fact that one was virtuous. To the former being prudent was one and 
the same thing as being moral; to the latter, by whom a more exalted title was assigned to 
virtue, it was morality which alone constituted true wisdom.” Translator’s emphasis. 

%4 Schriften, 24: “Felicitatem enim vulgus eruditique appellant”, Baron refers here 
to Ethics 1.4.2; in Bruni’s translation (fol. 11): “Felicitatem enim vulgus simul eruditique 
appellant.” 

® Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, 139: “If two predicates come under one con- 
cept in such a way as to be necessarily combined with one another, they must be con- 
nected as ground and consequent, either in the sense that the wiry in question is analytic 
(logical connection), or in the sense that it is synthetic (real connection), the former to be 
looked upon as coming about in virtue of the law of identity, the latter in virtue of the 
law of causality. As for the connection subsisting between virtue and happiness, it can 
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summum bonum as happiness, Bruni expresses his more Peripatetic viewpoint, 
establishing its precedence for the moral speculation of other humanists such as 
Manetti. 

Bruni does not precisely define the relation between happiness and virtue, 
but he supports the idea that happiness is allied with virtuous practice. He brings 
forward two aspects of virtue that integrate his reading of classical moral philos- 
ophy with his engagement in culture and politics. The first may be called honest 
virtue, or the public face of virtue. The second we may term happy virtue, or the 
component of virtue rooted in pleasure. Bruni will demonstrate the Greek heri- 
tage of these aspects, while casting his own molds in speculative thought accord- 
ing to more Ciceronian designs. These qualities of virtue shed light on Bruni’s 
study of classical texts. In Alberti’s eyes, they revealed deficiencies in humanist 
Latin discourse, and demanded other modes of philosophical expression. 

Cicero plays upon a double meaning of honestum: as the moral good and the 
honorable.®* He therefore insists that moral goodness merits praise. Even if it 
should escape the notice of the many (v/gus), it should garner the acclamation 
of the wise.” Modifying Cicero’s conception, Bruni defines Aonestum as “that 
which is done well, laudably, and with virtue.” The ‘honest virtue’ deserves its 
laurels, and Bruni, despite his awareness of potential hypocrisy, considers vir- 
tue to have an outward face, which the perspicacious may recognize. Its worth 
is not merely intrinsic, but also extrinsic and public. Thus in deciding the nature 
of the Stoic, who, while morally upright, suffers distress, he says, “He will cer- 
tainly not be wretched, for the habit [adizus] of virtue protects him from a such 


be understood as signifying this [in an analytical sense]: that the endeavour to be virtu- 
ous, on the one hand, and the rational quest after happiness, on the other, are not to be 
looked upon as two distinctive activities, but instead should be thought of a wholly iden- 
tical, in which case there would be no need for the maxim serving as the foundation of 
virtue to be other than the one which forms the foundation of making oneself happy.” 
Translator’s emphasis. Kant goes on to argue that this logical connection is merely verbal 
subtlety (140-41). 

© De off. 1.14: “honestum, quod etiamsi nobilitatum non sit, tamen honestum sit, 
quodque vere dicimus, etiamsi a nullo laudetur, natura esse laudabile.” Honestum is Cice- 
ro’s translation of ¢o ka/on, part of a quartet with bonum (agathon), malum (kakon), and turpe 
(aischron). See Hans-Joachim Hartung, “Ciceros Methode bei der Ubersetzung griechis- 
cher philosophischer Termini” (diss., Universitat Hamburg, 1970), 158-60. Bruni there- 
fore makes a similar translation in the Ethics, of honesta for ta kala (1.3.2, fol. 9v). 

87 See De off. 3.15. 

8 Bruni, Schriften, 26: “Honestum autem est, quod bene et laudabiliter et ex virtute 
fit.” See also 29: “ab his [virtutibus] enim honestas voluptasque vera exsistet.” On Bruni’s 
treatment of Cicero, see in general F. Edward Cranz, “The Studia Humanitatis and Lit- 
terae in Cicero and Leonardo Bruni,” in Perspectives on Early Modern and Modern Intel- 
lectual History: Essays in Honor of Nancy 8. Struever, ed. Joseph Marino and Melinda W. 
Schlitt (Rochester: University of Rochester Press, 2001), 3-26. 
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a disgraceful appellation. But at the same time, I should not call him happy amid 
so many calamities.”® Bruni as external observer and commentator assesses the 
Stoic’s moral state—wretched but not unhappy—and his reputation—noble, 
not disgraceful. Possessing the capacity to judge outwardly one’s virtue, the ora- 
tor elides with the philosopher. As Bruni expatiates on the virtue of fortitude: 


Yet occasions do arise when a wise man will prefer an honorable [Aonesta] 
death to a disgraceful [zurpi] life, when suffering physical harm for the sake 
of glory is better than being healthy but despised. For such occasions, that 
marvelous virtue fortitude was brought into being. It is without a doubt the 
fairest of the virtues, the theme of orators, the virtue so esteemed among 
men, that we commonly see the statues of the dead dressed in military garb, 
as though to win military distinction in life was especially admirable.” 


To the wise—those who know the truth, as Cicero says—the internal state re- 
veals itself externally.” The philosopher-orator then promotes this virtue pub- 
licly as an example for others to follow. This call to virtue reinforces the civic 
purpose, the common benefit, of humanist studies, from oratory to philology, to 
history, to letter-writing. ” 


Bruni, Humanism, 271, Schriften, 26: “Certe non miser; habitus enim virtutis il- 
lum ab hac infami appellatione defendit. Sed nec etiam beatum tantis in calamitatibus 
nuncupabo.” 

” Bruni, Humanism, 275, Schriften, 30: “Tamen incidunt tempora, in quibus hon- 
esta mors turpi fuerit vitae a sapienti praeferenda et vulnera per gloriam excipere praestet, 
quam per ignominiam corpus integrum servare. Hinc fortitudo illa mirabilis exstitit, spe- 
ciosissima profecto virtus, oratorum campus, quae tanto favore hominum excepta est, ut 
etiam defunctorum statuas videamus fere habitu militari, quasi praeclarum sit hoc potis- 
simum genere laudis in vita claruisse”; editor's emphasis. Hankins speaks of Bruni devel- 
oping a “double-truth” for history and morality, citing Cicero and Quintilian (“Rhetoric, 
History, and Ideology,” 167-68). See the comment by Alison Brown: “Despite Leonardo 
Bruni’s dictum aliud est historia, aliud laudatio, it is difficult to draw a clear dividing line 
between humanist eulogies and histories. . . .” (Zhe Medici in Florence, 3). We shall return 
to the issue of rhetoric and history in a later chapter analyzing Alberti’s Momus. 

7 Cf. Cicero, De off 1.15-8, e.g. 1.15: “Quae quattuor [cardinal virtues] quamquam 
inter se colligata atque implicata sunt, tamen ex singulis certa officiarum genera nascun- 
tur, velut ex ea parte, quae prima descripta est, in qua sapientiam et prudentiam ponimus, 
inest indagatio et inventio veri... .” 

” One may note here the awkward place of poetry in this conception of the studia 
Aumanitatis, which we shall examine further in chapter 6. Poetry had a relatively small 
place in Bruni’s seuvre. Bruni’s De studiis et litteris subordinates poetry to sacred and 
philosophical literature, and does not mention the value of vernacular poetry. Poetry is 
praised first and foremost for “utilitatem plurimam et delectationem et ingenuitatem”: 
Opere, 272. See Hankins, “The Latin Poetry,” and idem, “Humanism in the Vernacular: 
The Case of Leonardo Bruni,” in Humanism and Creativity in the Renaissance: Essays in 
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‘Thus the Aonestum, the moral good, has its ground in virtue, which itself ap- 
pears as a phenomenon worthy of praise. The humanist scholar applies his own 
virtue in bringing the moral good to the notice of others. For the object of study, 
Bruni proclaims to Martin V, is the public good: “It must be considered the fore- 
most duty of scholars to convey their efforts not for their own use, but for the 
use of all.” 

Bruni therefore associated the moral good with the useful or expedient 
(utile). Cicero, in the De finibus (On the Ends of Good and Evil), excludes the use- 
ful from the definition of the moral good; but then, in the more intellectual vein 
of the De officiis, he attempts to reconcile the two.” Bruni followed the De officiis, 
as is clear from his emphasis in the Jsagogicon that natural philosophy is inferior 
to moral understanding: “Such philosophy is sublime and excellent, to be sure, 
but is still less useful in life than moral philosophy, which descends to the level of 
human mores and virtues. . . . It is very impressive to possess such knowledge [of 
natural philosophy], but it is of no practical use.”” To Eugenius IV, he promoted 
the translated Politics as “highly useful and very famous books” (dibros utilissimos 
praeclarissimosque), asserting in conclusion that many ideas of pagan philosophers 
are “most useful to us for our discipline and our knowledge, and which therefore 
ought to be accepted and turned to our use.” 

In addition to being praiseworthy and useful, the life of virtue, according to 
Bruni, is a happy one. On this point of happy virtue, he writes Eugenius IV, both 
Christians and classical thinkers agree: 


they [pagans] found in this life here the greatest fruit of virtue, and thus 
their goal, which they called variously acting well or living well or happi- 
ness. These three terms in the usage of moral philosophers mean the same 


Honor of Ronald G. Witt, ed. Christopher S. Celenza and Kenneth Gouwens (Leiden: 
Brill, 2006), 11-29, at 16 (regarding the vernacular Canzone morale, which popularized 
the lessons of the Isagogicon). See also the comments by Riccardo Fubini on Bruni’s dis- 
missal of poetic legends recounting the origin of Florence: “La rivendicazione,” 41-42. 

3 Bruni, Schriften, 75: “Id quod praecipuum studiosorum munus putandum est, ut 
non propriam modo, sed ut ad communem utilitatem studia referant sua.” See Vergerio, 
De ingenuis moribus, 36-37 (§31). 

™ De fin. 2.45: “Honestum igitur id intelligimus quod tale est ut detracta omni utili- 
tate sine ullis praemiis fructibusve per se ipsum possit iure laudari”, De off- III, passim, 
e.g., 3.3: “ . . dubitandum non est, quin numquam possit utilitas cum honestate conten- 
dere.” That the intellectual strain of thought overcomes the ethical in the latter work is 
also indicated by Cicero’s attempt to solve a problem left unexamined by Panaetius. 

® Bruni, Humanism, 159; Schriften, 73: “utilissima ad disciplinam et cognitionem 
nostram, quae et recipienda sunt et in usum nostrum vertenda’; Humanism, 267-68; 
Schriften, 21: “Quae, etsi est sublimis atque excellens, tamen minus habet utilitas ad vi- 
tam, quam ista, quae ad mores hominum virtutesque descendit. . .. Habent enim splen- 
dorem cognitionis eximium, vitae autem utilitatem non habent.” 
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thing. But I repeat that these three are acting well, living well, and being 
happy. Should I not lend my ears to those who can teach me that I am hap- 
py if I act well and live well?” 


Bruni does not distinguish between spiritual felicity and sensible happiness. This 
happiness should be experienced in this life, outside the eschatological event- 
horizon. In the Isagogicon, his understanding runs in Peripatetic or Stoic ambits. 
There he claims that corporeal, external goods indeed do not create the happy 
life (beatam vitam), but facilitate the practice of virtue, “in which the happy life 
consists”; even the Stoical conception sees happiness to reside in the moral good 
(Aonestum).” For Bruni, the moral axioms of the ancients supplement or augment 
the teachings of the church. In fact these axioms form the foundation of moral 
practice.”* He declares happiness, fe/icitas, the ultimate end of life, according to 
both popular opinion and the erudite. Moral practice is designed to secure and 
exhibit this happiness.” 

Once again, Alberti could not accept Bruni’s conciliatory efforts in the do- 
main of moral thought. Divergent meanings of happiness are at the center of his 
poem on friendship, which he declaimed in Florence in 1441.%° In his poem, the 
adjective beato oscillates ambiguously between “blessed” and “happy,” between 
the divine and the earthly, the transcendent and the immanent. ‘The happiness 
the verses describe may be invisible or visible, internal or outward. Thus the cat- 
egory of spiritual happiness can coincide with earthly suffering. Suffering and 
isolation, poverty and despair are a theme in Alberti’s writings. Bruni evidently 
thought differently about this relation, and considered such poetic ambiguity out 
of place when writing to a Renaissance pope. 

Bruni’s noble sentiments support the account of a transformative humanist 
avant-garde in both Florence and Rome during the first decades of the fifteenth 
century. Bruni’s pedagogical program shimmers with palpable excitement, for 
it promised bifocal lenses, classical and Christian, for viewing the political and 
ethical realms. And not only did one read the ancients for their insights into 


% Bruni, Humanism, 157 [translation revised]; Schriften, 71: “illi vero etiam in hac 
ipsa vita fructum virtutis maximum tamquam finem posuere, quod tum bene agere tum 
bene vivere tum felicitatem nuncuparent; haec etiam tria apud moralem philosophum 
idem significant. Dico autem tria: bene agere, bene vivere et felicem esse. An igitur aures 
non impartiar illis, qui me docent, si bene agam et si bene vivam, me esse felicem?”. 

”” Schriften, 26: “in quibus beata vita consistit.” 

78 Hankins notes that as Bruni detached himself from Curial duties he developed 
“an extraordinarily advanced secularism” and “a kind of secular Pelagianism” (Plato in the 
Italian Renaissance, 1:61). 

” Bruni, Schriften, 24: “Felicitatem enim vulgus eruditique appellant.” See 23: 
“beatos facere homines” is the promise of moral philosophy. 

8 An event just subsequent to the publication of Poggio’s De infelicitate principum, 
we shall analyze these events in chapters 4 and 5. 
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these realms, but one also adopted and applied their ideas in one’s life and work. 
Bruni’s Cicero novus (or his Vita Aristotelis) was both biographical and potentially 
autobiographical, so powerful was the notion of emulation. Rhetoric itself, in its 
aim of presenting the true valence of virtue, found its philosophical ground. 

Bruni’s evolving promotion of honest and happy virtue, gleaned from the 
classics, is illustrated by his appraisal of Plato, and in particular by his view of 
irony’s role in philosophical discourse. His appraisal of Plato, James Hankins 
has shown, moved from enthusiastic translation to selective reading. Over time, 
his disenchantment with Plato manifested itself in an increasing preference for 
Aristotle. Aspects of the Platonic dialogues that he found disconcerting, such as 
pederasty, he bowdlerized or left untranslated; and he, along with Niccoli, ap- 
pears to have misread the criticisms of rhetoric expressed by the Gorgias.® Bruni 
does not involve Platonism in his assessment of the summum bonum, clarifying in 
his Vita Aristotelis his discomfort with respect to Plato’s teachings. 

Significantly, Bruni’s discomfort is as much over form as over content. To be 
sure, a number of Plato’s conceptions were “utterly abhorrent to our customs and 
ways of living.” * But just as crucial is Bruni’s claim that Plato’s ideas “depend for 
their acceptance upon the assent of a well-disposed mind rather than upon nec- 
essary proofs,” as is the case for Aristotle’s arguments. The logical coherence, in 
Bruni’s view, is missing in Plato, and this weakness he locates in the wandering 
figure of Socrates: 


Plato’s doctrine was, moreover, inconsistent and unclear. Socrates wandered 
to and fro wherever he was led with no order to his teaching, and did what- 
ever he pleased. In disputation, he seems not so much to be giving his own 
views as to be refuting the views and statements of others. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, was both more cautious in his teaching (he never commenced a 
subject unless he could offer proof), and more moderate in his opinions. 


81 Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, 1:53-58, 63-70; 2:394—96; cf. Holmes, 
Florentine Enlightenment, 114: “As a philosophical guide he [Bruni] thought the Platonic 
dialogues far inferior to the works of Aristotle.” 

® Bruni, Humanism, 289, Schriften, 45: “ab hoc nostro usu consuetudineque vivendi 
plurimum abhorrent”; see also Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, 1:64—66; and 
2:396—400, for examples of Bruni’s “moral censorship” in his translations of Plato’s dia- 
logues. 

83 Bruni, Humanism, 289; Schriften, 45: “assensu potius bonae mentis quam pro- 
bationis necessitate nitantur”; “Praeterea doctrina Platonis varia est et incerta. Socrates 
enim, ubique inductus, nullo disciplinarum ordine quasi a carcere ad calcem discurrit; sed 
modo hoc, modo illud pro arbitrio agit et in disputando non tam, que ipse sentiat, dicere 
videtur, quam aliorum sententias dictaque refellere. Aristoteles vero et cautior in tra- 
dendo fuit (nihil enim aggreditur, quod probare non possit) et moderatior in opinando.” 
On the Life, see Edmund Fryde, “The First Humanistic Life of Aristotle: the ‘Vita Ar- 


istotelis’ of Leonardo Bruni,” in Florence and Italy: Renaissance Studies in Honor of Nicolai 
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So Aristotle’s ethical moderation and care for logical demonstration rang true to 
Bruni’s own sensibility, as his speculative, systematic method of philosophical 
inquiry shunned the unpredictable currents of dialogue and irony. Aware that 
irony and dissimulation infiltrate and color Socrates’s philosophical modality, he 
ranks Plato’s letters above his dialogues. Dedicating his translation of the letters 
to Cosimo, he writes that they allow the reader to understand Plato directly, “be- 
cause here the speech is not feigned or attributed to someone else, but recorded 
devoid of irony and falsehood, and requiring action for the given circumstances, 
by that supreme, most wise man.”*4 

‘The face of Plato Bruni sees in the letters is the genuine one, no longer 
masked by devotion to his itinerant elder. This vision of Plato harmonizes 
with Bruni’s understanding of what a philosopher—and therefore a human- 
ist — should be, akin to the examples of Cicero or Aristotle. Bruni would prevent 
indirection, subjective beguilement, or irony from marring the philosophical 
message. Although these are qualities critical to Alberti’s manner of expression, 
the Isagogicon places irony under the vices of conversation on account, he says, of 
its dissimulation, specifically its pretended self-deprecation: “In the same way, 
boastfulness and irony should both be avoided in one’s daily intercourse: the for- 
mer lies by saying too much, the latter by saying too little. .. . [L]et us neither 
inflate ourselves with boasting, nor deprecate ourselves with irony. .. .”® It is 
worth noting that the Isagogicon deviates from Aristotle’s own statement of irony 
in Nic. Eth. 4.7 (1127b), which Bruni’s translation of the work renders with some 
accuracy. Aristotle sees boastfulness on the one hand and the self-deprecation of 
the ironist as two forms of the phony or the false (psewdomenoi), two extremes, or 
vices, on each side of the truthful person (a/étheutikos). To Aristotle, however, the 
ironist is less blameworthy than the boaster: 


‘The ironists [eirones], who understate their own merits, seem of a more re- 
fined character, for we feel that the motive underlying this form of insincer- 
ity is not gain but dislike of ostentation. These also mostly disown qualities 
held in high esteem, as Socrates used to do. . . . [A] moderate use of irony 


Rubinstein, ed. Peter Denley and Caroline Elam (London: Westfield College, University 
of London, 1988), 285-96. 

* Bruni, Schriften, 136: “quia hic neque fictus est sermo nec alteri attributus, sed 
procul ab ironia atque figmento in re seria actionem exigente ab illo summo ac sapientis- 
simo homine perscriptus.” 

® Bruni, Humanism, 278 [revising the translation of eironia as “understatement” ]; 
Schriften, 34-35: “Eodemque modo et ostentationem et ironiam in vita et conversatione 
abesse convenit; quarum altera in plus fictio est, altera in minus .. . . ne fingamus os- 
tentando neve rursus minuendo ironia utamur.” 
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[eiréneia] in matters not too commonplace and obvious has not an ungrace- 
ful air. *° 


Bruni’s assessment of irony is more limited than Aristotle’s treatment, and it re- 
veals his own way of thinking. A man who professed his ignorance while show- 
ing, through dialogue, the unwitting arrogance of others could hardly fit into 
Bruni’s model of a philosopher. *” 

Irony as pretended ignorance has its Latin equivalent in dissimulatio, derived 
from Lucullus’s statement on Socrates in Cicero’s Academica 2.15. This under- 
standing of irony surfaces in the dialogues of Lapo da Castiglionchio the Young- 
er and Poggio. ** Bruni’s only major attempt at dialogue, composed fairly early in 
his career, shows his discomfort with irony as a form of dissimulation.* The Di- 
alogi ad Petrum Istrum (ca. 1408) portray Niccolo Niccoli first denigrating, then 
praising the Trecento Florentines Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio.” The twin 
dialogues lack coherence.” This incoherence centers upon Bruni’s understanding 


8 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1127b, trans. H. Rackham, Loeb Classical Library 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1975), 241-45. I have revised Rackham’s 
translation of “self-deprecators” and “self-deprecation” where appropriate. See Bruni’s 
Ethics translation, fol. 68v: “Ironicos vero sua attenuantes urbaniores esse constat: non 
enim lucri causa faciunt sed ut fugiant tumiditatem. Maxime vero hii gloriosa negant ut 
Socrates faciebat. . . . [Q Jui modeste ironia utitur et circa ea que non nimis ante oculos 
posita ac potentia sunt urbani videntur.” Tumiditas is a neologism based on tumidus (Gr. 
ogkéron). Cf. also Nic. Eth. 1108a. 

87 James Hankins has cited and translated Bruni’s 1435 letter to Cosimo de’ Medici, 
which recounts, in Bruni’s terms, Alcibiades’s praise of Socrates from the Symposium. 
Alcibiades values Socrates’s military character and abstemious way of life more than his 
manner of philosophical inquiry. See James Hankins, “Socrates in the Italian Renais- 
sance,” in Socrates from Antiquity to the Enlightenment, ed. Michael Trapp (Burlington, 
VT: Ashgate, 2007), 179-208, at 196-203. 

88 As will be discussed below in chapter 4. Lapo also translated Theophrastus’s 
Characters ca. 1430, with the first section Eipwveiac/Eironetas as De dissimulatione: the 
text is edited by Karl Millner, “Zur humanistischen Ubersetzungsliteratur: Fortset- 
zung,” Wiener Studien 24 (1902): 216-30. 

® The Isagogicon is, in a technical sense, a dialogue between Bruni and his friend 
Marcellinus, but in fact it is a treatise. 

% The date has been a subject of long controversy, beginning with Baron’s analysis. 
I follow the assessment of Ronald Witt in Footsteps, 432. Bruni’s attitude toward these 
writers will be taken up in the next chapter. 

*! Francesco Tateo has argued that the reversal of Niccoli’s views was an “expedi- 
ente formale” warranted by Bruni’s model, Cicero’s De oratore, when the speaker Anto- 
nius varies his views from one day to the next; “ma il Bruni,” Tateo states, “ne accentud 
e ne irrigidi i termini” (Tradizione e realta nell’Umanesimo italiano [Bari: Dedalo, 1967], 
237-39). David Marsh also cites this Ciceronian expedient, adding that Niccoli’s change 


of heart created a problem for Bruni, since the historical Niccoli would have criticized 
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of irony. He provides no evident causes for Niccoli’s change of heart, other than 
Niccoli’s claim that his criticisms were only a dissimulation (dissimulationem) 
designed to provoke the rebuttal of Coluccio Salutati, the wizened Florentine 
chancellor.” Cicero’s De oratore, the work often claimed as Bruni’s prototype, 
presents a subtler shift in the views of a main interlocutor. The speaker Antonius 
attenuates, but does not reverse, his earlier position. ”’ Through his Dia/ogi, Bruni 
may have attempted to emulate the Platonic role-playing that, for reasons of its 
required simulation and dissimulation, he could not sustain.” His distrust of iro- 
ny illuminates why he distanced himself from Plato, and Socrates in particular, 
and why he chose a deliberative, speculative model of philosophical expression. 
He may have recognized irony’s power to expose the weaknesses within the har- 
monizing, conciliatory edifice that he constructed. 

Among Bruni’s contemporaries, Matteo Palmieri, Lapo, and Poggio accom- 
modated their speculative positions to dialogue, adopting the Ciceronian ex- 
ample that muted ironic disruptions and negativity. Manetti, writing his Vita 
Socratis (Life of Socrates) in 1440, revised yet amplified Bruni’s assessment of So- 
crates. The biography Manetti presented to Alfonso of Aragon in 1450 was a 


the ¢re corone, whereas the dialogue ascribes to his genuine view the praise of their work: 
“Bruni’s effort to exculpate Niccoli by a fictitious recantation violates his original prin- 
ciple of historical accuracy, announced in the proem, and exploits the dialogue form for 
its very ambiguity” (Quattrocento Dialogue, 31). 

» Dialogi in Bruni, Opere, 126: “Quare, ut modo dicebam, difficile erat hanc tech- 
nam Colucium latere, ut dissimulationem meam non intelligerat.” 

3 De oratore 2.10.40: “Tum Antonius: Heri enim, inquit, hoc mihi proposueram, ut, 
si te refellissem, hos a te discipulos abducerem: nunc, Catulo audiente et Caesare, videro 
debere non tam pugnare tecum, quam, quid ipse sentiam, dicere.” Thus Tateo notes that 
Antonius “non fa una vera e propria ritrattazione delle sue precedenti opinioni” (Tradiz- 
ione e realta, 238). 

4 ‘We shall examine the Dia/ogi in more detail in the next chapter. For more positive 
appraisals of the Dialogi see Marsh, Quattrocento Dialogue, and Witt, who emphasizes 
its “studied ambiguity” as creating “a novel, alternative space in European intellectual 
life” for tolerant discussion (Footsteps, 438-39). I consider that the very ambiguity of 
the dialogue led Bruni to reject this mode of inquiry in his later writings, for the fol- 
lowing reason: he could not present a convincing demonstration for Niccoli’s change of 
heart, nor could he create, as Poggio, Matteo Palmieri, Giannozzo Manetti, Lapo the 
Younger, Valla, and Alberti attempted, a dialogue which extended an interchange of 
ideas between two different characters. In Bruni’s hands, the dialogue form violated the 
formal demands of character, as he saw them, and his main interlocutor simply appears 
inconsistent. In light of his later critique of Socrates, we may infer that Bruni found this 
inconsistency, based upon admitted dissimulation, awkward for reasoned discourse. Pog- 
gio’s dialogues, we shall see, also fail to present a genuine balance of viewpoints, unlike 
Alberti’s Della famiglia, Theogenius, and Profugia. Given their rhetorical training, it was a 
small step from the Ciceronian dialogus-tractatus to the invective that Bruni and Poggio 
employed in their later disputes. 
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companion piece to his Vita Senecae (Life of Seneca). The work praises Socrates’s 
virtuous life through an encyclopaedic, repetitive, and contradictory set of cita- 
tions.” Manetti, however, limits the sway of Socrates’s example with respect to 
civil disobedience: “So great was his authority in Athens that he sometimes dared 
to challenge the mores of his fellow citizens.” He then quotes Cicero’s De officiis, 
in order to underscore that this opposition to civic morality was Socrates’s ex- 
ceptional privilege and hardly a precedent for others.*° With regard to Socrates’s 
irony, Manetti cites Aristotle’s assessment from the Evhics, adding that Socrates, 
“despite his great knowledge, would parade his ignorance, and like all ironists 
distance himself as much as possible from all boastful claims,” especially those of 
the sophists.”” But it was not his irony, but the envy of the leading citizens that 
cost Socrates his life.”* 

In the hands of Alberti, irony realized its destabilizing potential. It exposed 
humanists’ presumption of moral authority by feigning adulation, which high- 
lighted their weaknesses in character or their lapses in scholarship. His use of 
irony would liberate the individual author and reader from the claims of the es- 
tablished moral vision. It negated the trappings of authority, looking skeptically 
at any guidelines of moral rectitude. Bruni based his guidelines not only on the 
fame of his authorities but also on the logical coherence of their views of the 
summum bonum. But there were inherent problems with linking virtue with the 
honestum or with happiness, problems that irony could target. Did virtue have an 
identifiable outer aspect, or a sensible component in earthly felicity? If so, what 
of the martyrdom of Potitus? Bruni’s didactic procedure did not allow for the 
subjective assessment that dialogue facilitates and irony requires. Adhering to a 
systematic conception of ethics, he excluded the lived experience of teacher and 
student critical to the ironist’s examination, whereby the general moral princi- 


° Manetti, Biographical Writings, 164-233. The piece reads like a draft in need of 
revision. Manetti’s preface to Alfonso describes it as an afterthought, designed to com- 
plement the worth of Seneca (§2). For its repetitions, see, e.g., §16, §17, and §20; the 
passages concerning irony (§29-30), cited below, are mixed with praise of Socrates’s elo- 
quence; Socrates is said to have held both many public offices (§34) and few (§50); his 
daimon is not clearly explained, since Manetti relies on the various accounts of Plato, 
Apuleius, and possibly Xenophon (§45-50). Hankins calls Manetti “the most important 
disciple of Leonardo Bruni.” I do not see, however, how his Vita Socratis “codified” Bru- 
ni’s view of Socrates, and how it provided a “broad synthesis” of sources (Hankins, “So- 
crates,” 188-89). We shall review the literary relationship between Bruni and Manetti 
again in the next chapter. 

© Biographical Writings, §23, my emphasis: “Tantaque Athenis eius auctoritas erat, ut 
nonnumquam contra civium morem agere auderet.” The reference is De officiis 1.41.148. 

” Biographical Writings, §29-30, citation §29: “Hic vero, cum multa sciret, se nihil 
intellegere prae se ferebat, quoniam vel maxime gloriosa, instar ironicorum, ab eo longe 
abesse praedicabat.” 


98 Biographical Writings, §51. 
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ple must be ratified by the decisions of the individual. What Bruni achieved by 
compiling his knowledge and by rhetorical persuasion, he lost, in Alberti’s eyes, 
by irony’s afterthought, which engaged his weakest point: the subjective ground 
of his utterance and of the reader’s discernment. With its quest for harmony, 
Bruni’s writings lacked the dialectical movement of Plato’s dialogue, between 
Socrates and his interlocutors, Socrates and Plato, and fundamentally the indi- 
vidual and the moral principle. Without this dialectical movement, which could 
be catalyzed by irony, his work restricted the reader’s freedom to interpret his 
ethical message in the reader’s own terms. 

Alberti dedicated to Bruni the second book of his Intercenales, and this book 
shows his ironic mode of ethical inquiry. In its ludic way, the book dwells upon 
the moral implications of wealth and social standing. It focuses on the ethical 
tensions between the external and internal conditions of life, precisely the ten- 
sions that Bruni’s moral understanding sought to harmonize. Wealth was a per- 
sonal issue for both men. Bruni by the 1430s became rich and even suspected of 
avarice; Alberti, originally from a powerful merchant family, had his inheritance 
stolen on the pretext of his illegitimate birth.°? While Bruni’s Peripatetic inter- 
pretation and close relation to the Florentine ruling elite led him to justify the 
place of wealth in the exercise of virtue, Alberti thought this relation worthy of 
ironic scrutiny. 1° 


See Poggio’s concern over Bruni’s response to his dialogue De avaritia, in a letter 
to Niccoli in May 1429: “And yet I feel that he [Bruni] may think himself insulted by this 
essay on account of suspicion of avarice”: Poggio Bracciolini, Two Renaissance Book Hunt- 
ers. The Letters of Poggius Bracciolini to Nicolaus de Niccolis, ed. and trans. Phyllis Walter 
Goodheart Gordon (New York: Columbia University Press, 1974), 140 (ep. 69). 

100 There is an amusing account of Bruni’s fear of poverty when he appears as an 
interlocutor in Filelfo’s Commentationes de exilio, Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS 
II.I1.70 (s. xv), fols. 83-83v. Filelfo presents Bruni as an opponent of the Medici, who 
anxiously talks of Cosimo’s predations against his wealthy adversaries, including Rinaldo 
degli Albizzi. Bruni laments: “Grandis pecunia conflatur adversus optimates. Ac variis 
artibus datur opera: ut nos ad inopiam agant. . . . Quae ipsa omnis in nos indignitas 
eo mihi videtur indignior: quo ab indignissimis omnium infertur. Itaque nostrum fu- 
erit Rainalde: si sapimus: adversus abiectam illam et debilitatam manum prius consulere 
quam ex omni perditorum hominum genere viribus comparatis magis magisque invales- 
cat.” When Rinaldo degli Albizzi replies that “At ego te miror virum eruditum planeque 
philosophum: qui plus roboris ponas in fragilitate divitiarum: quam in solida meraque 
virtute. Nam vel laudare divitias nefas est,” Bruni reponds by citing Crantor and Aristot- 
le: “Nequaquam tu quidem sentis cum Crantore: qui philosophus non ignobilis in theatro 
graecorum omnium ita divitias loquentes inducat. .. . Praeterea si paupertas est inimica 
philosopho: ut videtur Aristoteli: duci divitias in amicis manifestum est. Itaque dicit Ar- 
istoteles tum incipere animum studiis libero dignis homine dare operam: cum omnibus 
ad necessitatem voluptatemque affluentibus rebus sollicitudine liber est.” 
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‘The second book includes the dialogue Paupertas (Poverty). Two wealthy cit- 
izens debate the moral place of wealth not in terms of its actual effects on one’s 
moral decisions— this ground for moralizing was the field for Poggio in his De 
avaritia and other dialogues, as well as for mendicant preachers like Saint Ber- 
nardino. Instead, Alberti’s citizens examine how the perception of wealth affects 
one’s reputation, and they discuss social advantages that accrue to this percep- 
tion. When one man tells the other that “common opinion regards you as too se- 
verely and strictly frugal,” his compatriot replies that he should rather be regard- 
ed a miser than a pauper. “A pauper can possess no virtue so great that it lends 
him even the least prestige or dignity. He walks about in gloom, unwelcome, sus- 
pect, abject, and derided.” Disagreeing with Plato’s praise of poverty, the citizen 
asserts that a miser may be criticized but only within limits, “for a sharp-tongued 
slanderer cannot with impunity vex a man armed with gold.” 

The dialogue has the ring of truth about the closed, interlocking fami- 
lies—and humanists—of the Renaissance city-state. And it has in view the 
Aonestum, the honorable moral good, of Bruni’s philosophy. For the two citizens 
are concerned with the outward appearance of their actions, their reputations, 
more than with their inner ethical rectitude. Money is the visible means or sign 
of power, and power secures happiness, in terms of one’s physical life, one’s social 
standing. Riches permit the miser to indict his critic for slander. The virtuous 
pauper, a Potitus, is an urban outcast. 

Addressing Bruni in his dedication, Alberti refers to the cleft between outer 
appearance and inner worth, between honor or utility and ethics, with an eye to 
Bruni’s scholarship. He recounts a fable of the god Pan, who assesses a homely 
flute at the highest value because it plays melodically. It is better, he says, to speak 
in his simple way than to remain mute while appearing cultivated: 


For our part, we think that greater praise accrues to us if our puerile and 
unpolished style moves peasants in the street to dancing and merriment, 
than if we grow old in silence devising infinite embellishments of speech. 
And even if it chances that the ears of the masses are offended by these 
Dinner Pieces, 1 see no reason why I should not strive, by my speech rather 
than my silence, to be recognized as a scholar and deeply loved by men of 
learning, especially by you, Leonardo, who are the foremost man of let- 


101 Dinner Pieces, trans. Marsh, 46-48; Intercenales, 134-40: “... quod famam incre- 
buisse aiunt te nimis duriter atque astricte esse parcum”; “Atque ad miseriam accedit, quod 
nulla in paupere unquam tanta adest virtus, que sibi vel minimam auctoritatem aut dig- 
nitatem afferat. Progreditur tristis, iniocundus, suspectus, abiectus, irrisus”; “... mordax 
enim maledicus armatum auro virum haud impune ledit.” The names of the interlocutors, 
Pleniplusius (“poor and rich”) and Paleterus (“older/old friend”), underscore Alberti’s iro- 
ny toward their opinions. Baron (In Search of Florentine Civic Humanism, 1:268-73) reads 


this dialogue as a rejection of poverty, and hence without the necessary irony. 
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ters in our age. For as they say Sostratus told the philosopher Arrius, the 
learned will save the learned, if they are truly learned. 1 


As it stands, Alberti’s plea may seem straightforward, even obsequious, a re- 
quest for kindly oversight. He refers critically to Niccolé Niccoli, a cultured critic 
of others who wrote nothing himself.’°? But the ironist’s turn presents another 
meaning that accords with the fable of the humble flute: appearances may not 
be what they seem. This ironic note resounds in his reference to the episode of 
Sostratus and Arrius. Alberti cites this episode from Bruni’s own translation of 
Plutarch’s Life of Antony.'** But, as humanist scholars would recognize, context is 
critical. Plutarch’s Life records the incident of Areius (Arrius in Bruni’s version) 
during Augustus Caesar’s entrance into Alexandria after the defeat of Antony: 


And now Caesar himself drove into the city, and he was conversing with 
Areius the philosopher, to whom he had given his right hand, in order that 
Areius might at once be conspicuous among the citizens, and be admired because of 
the marked honor shown him by Caesar.'°° 


102 Dinner Pieces, 34, with slight revision; Intercenales, 84: “Et hi quidem sumus, qui 
antiquius ad laudem ducimus posse vel ipsos rusticos in triviis ad saltum et festivitatem 
puerili hoc nostro et inelimato dicendi genere movere, quam infinitis ornamentis com- 
parandis per silentium consenescere. Quod etsi fortassis fit his nostris intercenalibus, ut 
aures multitudinis offendantur, non tamen est cur nolim hoc pacto potius dicendo, quam 
tacendo id eniti, ut me docti tuque in primis hac etate litterarum princeps, Leonarde, stu- 
diosum esse intelligas atque iccirco vehementius diligas. Namque, ut Sostratum ad Ar- 
rium philosophum dixisse ferunt, docti quidem doctos servabunt, si docti erunt. . . .” 

103 See also the implicit criticisms of Niccoli in the Preface to Book 3 of the Della 
famiglia, echoing one of Bruni’s own charges against Niccoli in the unpublished Oratio 
in nebulonem maledicum: “O impudentiam hominis non ferendam! En qui de ignorantia 
alios carpit. Atqui si Petrarcha ipse ignorans fuit, cuius tot preclara extant monumenta 
litterarum, in quanta te ignorantia versari existimandum est, qui numquam vel duo simul 
verba latine coniungere scivisti?” (Bruni, Opere, 346). 

104 As noted by Marsh, Dinner Pieces, 232 n.4. 

105 Life of Antony, 80; my emphasis. Bruni’s translation reads: “Ipse autem Caesar 
urbem intravit cum Ario philosopho sermone instituto: et dextera illi data ut inter cives 
suos spectabilis foret et admirarentur eum omnes: egregrie a Caesare ornatum. .. . Tanto 
itaque honore Caesar dignatus est Arium: pro multorum etiam salute apud Caesarum in- 
tercessit: quorum unus fuit Sostratus: homo omnium etatis sue ad dicendum ex tempore 
promptissimus: sed tamen Achademie non decenter se inferens: quamobrem Caesar more 
improbato reiecerat preces. [lle vero mutata veste et cana barba promissa: Arium qua- 
cunque incedebat sequebantur: semper versum habens in ore. Docti doctos servabunt: si 
erunt docti: quod cum Caesar audisset concessit magis ut Arium invidia liberaret: quam 
ut Sostratum metu”: Plutarch, Vitae illustrium virorum, 2 vols. ([Rome]: Ulrich Han, 
[1470-71]; Hain-Copinger 13125), Newberry folio, 2:220v. The Greek text reads, “cogoi 
oGogods owlovovw, dv Wowv cogoi.” 
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Philosophical honor here is derived from its political utility and this honor then 
becomes socially useful. Alberti alludes to the fallacy of aligning the moral good 
and the honorable. Could his Caesar be Cosimo de’ Medici triumphing over 
the Albizzi, designating Bruni as his philosopher-chancellor?’* Perhaps Bruni’s 
learning will save Alberti, if Alberti is truly learned: or perhaps Alberti, as a lat- 
ter-day Sostratus, will save Bruni, if Bruni has the wit to see it. To Alberti, one’s 
booklearning does not inherently increase one’s wisdom, nor does social stand- 
ing confirm one’s moral insight. In light of his irony, the associations and uni- 
ties Bruni has constructed are false.” Alberti’s philosophical frame of reference 
therefore frees itself from the outward circumstances of education and status 
prized by Bruni and other humanists. Alberti delights in showing how human- 
ists assume that circumstances ratify one’s ethical insight. 

A Trecento precursor to Alberti’s ironic reading of the humanist viewpoint 
is Boccaccio’s story in the Decameron (1.7) of Bergamino and the imperial vic- 
ar Cangrande della Scala. Cangrande considers the poet Bergamino, poor and 
shabbily dressed, as a man of little moment, until the poet makes the lord aware 
of his misjudgment by means of another narrative, that of the Goliard Primasso 
neglected by the Abbot of Cluny.’ For both writers, the political and social 


106 See the remark by Jurdjevic, “Civic Humanism,” 1015: “Civic humanism did 
... help to create and express new foci for the city’s political culture in the Quattrocento 
.... Humanistic exaltation of the scholar-statesman and humanistic interpretations of 
wealth, history, and ideal government buttressed and extended the political implications 
of Cosimo’s reputation for prudence, wisdom, generosity, and learning.” 

107 Bruni’s translation of Xenophon’s sophoi (“wise”) as docti (“learned”) is curious 
and significant, given the alternative sapientes. The one precedent I have discovered is in 
Cicero’s Tusculans 3.29, from a fragment of a lost tragedy of Euripides quoted by Plutarch 
(Moralia 112D;, of Frag. 392 Dindorf): “Nam qui haec audita a docto meminissem viro” 
for “éy@ 5& tobto Tapa Gogod tivoc pabwv.” See Tusculan Disputations, ed. and trans. 
J.E. King, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1971), 
562-63. Whether Bruni followed this precedent, of course, is a matter for conjecture. It 
has not been discussed in the scholarship I have reviewed: see Hartung, Ciceros Methode; 
idem, “Cicero’s Translations from the Greek,” in Cicero the Philosopher: Twelve Papers, ed. 
J.G.F. Powell (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 273-300. Naturally “learning” acquires 
an ironic significance for Alberti alongside its positive meaning, and the irony enters in 
when learning presumes a scope of expertise beyond its ken, as in ethics. Thus we see a 
similar treatment of learning in the Preface to Book 10 of the Intercenales. Here Alberti 
rebukes his fellow humanists for their self-centered squabbling. This itself is not ironic, 
but we hear the ironic tone when he attributes to learning the cultivation of virtue, which 
the scholars’ envy, in actuality, contradicts; and he then finishes the preface with a series 
of conditional statements that, to the acute reader, reinforces his irony by accentuating 
the pretensions of the learned: Intercenales, 606. I therefore read this Preface differently 
from Fubini (Umanesimo, 140—41), who sees Alberti only sharing in the scholarly elitism 
of his contemporaries. 

108 For a fuller treatment of this story’s irony, see Kircher, The Poet’s Wisdom, 123-29. 
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authorities evaluate others in terms of appearances. Both authors also express 
this point indirectly and ironically, through the guise of humble praise and sto- 
ries within stories. As the next chapter will show, Alberti translated the courtly 
atmosphere of Boccaccio’s tale to the urban humanism of the fifteenth century, 
emphasizing more strongly than his Trecento predecessor the self-consciousness 
that affected humanist discourse. 


3. Matteo Palmieri and the practical rules 
for living well 


The humanist pursuit of honest and happy virtue was amplified in the writ- 
ing of Matteo Palmieri (1406-1475). While Palmieri used the Decameron as a 
framework for his moral dialogue, the dialogue passes by the ironic potential 
of Boccaccio’s work. Instead the dialogue promotes humanist moral thought in 
the Tuscan vernacular, extolling the virtues of citizenship. Alberti drew on the 
Decameron’s ironic resources in order to expose the pretensions of the humanist 
moral program; Palmieri rendered the program into Tuscan. 

Bruni’s ideas limited moral education to the Latin literate. Palmieri ex- 
tended this education into the vernacular. His reach to a wider audience did 
not obviate, but in fact confirmed the approach of Bruni as teaching virtue as a 
body of knowledge. While addressing a broader readership, Palmieri nonetheless 
like Bruni based moral sensibility on erudition. He also aligned ethical inquiry 
with scholarly method.’ Bruni, Palmieri, and other humanists separated ethics 
from personal existence, and relied on their scholarship to this end. But Alberti 
stressed, through his Potitus and other works, that the ethical decision needs to 


109 Fubini (L’wmanesimo, 113) will distinguish Bruni’s individualism from Palm- 
ieri’s patriotism. Baron (as noted by Fubini), Buck, and Najemy consider the two writ- 
ers in the same vein: see Baron, In Search of Florentine Civic Humanism, 1:125 and 234, 
Buck, “Matteo Palmieri,” 82; and Najemy’s discussion of Palmieri in 4 History, 211-17. 
Holmes goes so far as to call Bruni “the source of [Palmieri’s] opinions” (Florentine En- 
lightenment, 152). 

My approach has been to examine more closely Bruni’s philosophical writings, and 
from this examination it is evident that Bruni, like Palmieri, aligns inner moral rectitude 
with outer comportment, an alignment exemplified by their use of the term Aonestum for 
the moral good. There are critical differences between the two humanists regarding their 
valuation of poetry and the vernacular, as we shall see. But the fundamental similarities 
are inescapable. Fubini himself notes that Bruni largely excludes consideration of Nico- 
machean Ethics 10, the sphere of contemplation, in his Isagogicon (L’umanesimo, 112); we 
shall see how Palmieri arranges to marginalize this sphere in the Vita civile. Palmieri 
cited from Bruni’s Evhics translation in his De cemporibus, and cited from it in his Protesto 
(noted by Claudio Finzi, Matteo Palmieri: Dalla ‘Vita civile” alla “Citta di vita” [Varese: 
Giuffré, 1984], 32-33). 
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be lived in order to be learned, being equally incumbent upon all, regardless of 
formal education. This existential quality of ethics did not fit Bruni and Palm- 
ieri’s understanding of their calling, and so was excluded from or concealed in 
their writings. 

Palmieri has been seen as one of the leading public servants of the Quat- 
trocento. He held numerous offices and undertook diplomatic missions for the 
republic. Part of the balia that recalled Cosimo from exile in 1434, he sat among 
the Sixteen in 1437 and again in 1440 and 1452; in 1453 he held the post of Gon- 
falonier of Justice. He was acquainted with many of the Florentine humanists, 
being part of the colloquium organized by Ambrogio Traversari at Santa Maria 
degli Angeli in the late 1420s and early 1430s. Almost all of his circle displayed 
a loyalty to the Medici regime. Related by marriage to Poggio, the latter named 
him a principal interlocutor in his 1455 De miseria humane conditionis (The Misery 
of the Human Condition). 

Palmieri wrote the Vita civile in the mid-1430s, likely during a pause in his 
civic duties, as a series of instructions provided by the elder Agnolo Pandolfini 
to the younger Florentines Franco Sacchetti, Luigi Guicciardini, and an epony- 
mous first-person narrator.‘ Although in dialogue form, the work amounts to a 


"0 See the overview of his life provided by Lauro Martines, The Social World of the 
Florentine Humanists, 1390-1460 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), 191-98, 
and Finzi, Matteo Palmieri, 6-59. See also Antonio Messeri, “Matteo Palmieri, cittadino 
di Firenze del secolo xv,” Archivio storico italiano 17 (1894): 256-340, and George M. 
Carpetto, Zhe Humanism of Matteo Palmieri (Rome: Bulzoni, 1984). 

M1 On Pandolfini (1360-1444) and Sacchetti (1400-1473), see Martines, Social 
World of the Florentine Humanists, 313-14 and 336-37 and Vespasiano, Le vite, 2:261— 
84. On Palmieri’s use of Pandolfini, see also Boschetto, Leon Battista Alberti e Firenze, 
142-45. According to Vespasiano, Bruni respected Pandolfini’s review of his composi- 
tions (Martines, Social World, 313 and Vespasiano, Le vite, 2:261-2). He was Gonfalo- 
nier of Justice three times and twice a member of the Ten. Sacchetti studied with Filelfo 
and Marsuppini and was one of the executors of Niccoli’s will. On the dating of the Vita 
civile, see Finzi, Matteo Palmieri, 40, and Guiliano Tanturli, “Sulla data e la genesi della 
Vita civile di Matteo Palmieri,” Rinascimento, 2nd ser., 36 (1996): 3-48, at 11. Tanturli 
suggests that Palmieri finished the work just prior to Bruni’s Life of Dante and Petrarch of 
May 1436. He also notes (34) Pandolfini’s moderating influence in Florentine politics, 
first on the Albizzi and then on the Medici; he increasingly withdrew from political life 
after the exile of Palla Strozzi subsequent to Cosimo’s return, a fact to which Alberti 
refers, as we shall see, in placing him as his interlocutor of his Profugia, composed also 
in the vernacular in the early 1440s. Tanturli (“Sulla data e la genesi della Vita civile,” 
27-37) explores Palmieri’s connection to Filelfo and Strozzi, and hence his opposition or 
neutrality toward the Medici, whereas Finzi asserts (Matteo Palmieri, 41) that the Medici 
regime “promette un nuovo ordinamento ispirato a principi di giustizia scaturenti dalle 
nuove nozionie dottrina elaborate da ripensamento del pensiero umanistico, avvenuto nel 
chiostro di Santa Maria degli Angeli. Di questo nuovo ordinamento la Vita civile voleve 
essere il manifesto programmatico.” While Tanturli’s assessment of Florentine human- 
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treatise. It is divided into four books, addressing the upbringing of children, the 
moral good (/’honesto) according to the cardinal virtues, and the useful or expe- 
dient (/’u¢ile).* Palmieri appears to have adapted passages directly from Bruni’s 
writings, such as placing the goal of life as “to live well and morally upright,” a 
goal prevented by living “without purpose, in which our progress is dark and 
obscure.” Similar to Bruni’s conception is the central role played by prudence: 
“According to civic virtue, the proper role of prudence is to direct with reason 
all our thoughts and actions toward an end both praiseworthy and morally good 
[Aonesto], to neither desire nor do anything less than moral [Aonesto], and to en- 
dow each of our actions with reason and perfect judgment.” !“ 

The outline of the work and cited passages underscore Palmieri’s central 
concern to promote the moral good (/’Aonesto), and, like Bruni, to include in this 
promotion the sense of praiseworthiness. More than the older humanist, how- 
ever, he deliberates on how the moral good achieves an outward translation or 
figuration. For philosophy “teaches [ministra] the habits and virtues to men” or, 
as he states in another place, “teaches the habits and approved way of life of virtu- 
ous men.”! Therefore established fashions in dress, for example, are best suited 
to preserving the moral good (/’onesta)."° Likewise the parts of the body we nat- 


ism is more nuanced than that of Finzi, my analysis here, like the previous one of Bruni’s 
writings, is centered on the moral-philosophical claims of the work, and how these claims 
might be weighed by any regime. That Palmieri articulates these claims during the first 
years of Medici power supports Finzi’s proposed allegiance, but like Bruni’s writings his 
work also shows forth contradictions and reservations that reveal the perilous status of 
an alignment between ethical reflection and the established order. Cf. Buck, “Matteo 
Palmieri,” 83, where he notes Palmieri’s attempt to justify the civic conditions of Flor- 
ence, in which, as in the classical polis, “die Individualmoral von der Staatsraison nicht 
klar geschieden waren.” 

"2 Finzi (Matteo Palmieri, 42) notes that since the fourth and final book has a sepa- 
rate preface, it may have been composed later, after the reception of the first three. 

13 Matteo Palmieri, Vita civile, ed. Gino Belloni (Florence: Sansoni, 1982), 49; 
book 1, lines 169-70 (hereafter cited in the following way: 49; 1.169-70): “bene e hon- 
estamente vivere,” “sanza proposito fine, onde nostri processi sono tenebrosi et obscuri.” 

™ Vita civile, 52; 1.187: “Secondo virti civile é proprio officio della Prudentia ogni 
nostro pensiero et ogni nostra actione con ragione dirizare in laudabile et honesto fine, 
niuna cosa meno che honesta né volere né fare, et provedere a ciascuna nostra operatione 
con ragione et perfecto giudicio.” Cf. Buck, “Matteo Palmieri,” 89. 

15 Vita civile, 20; 1.19: “ministra i costumi et le virtt agl’uomini”; 29; 1.79: “minis- 
tra i costumi et approvato vivere degl’uomini virtuosi.” It is a matter for debate whether 
Palmieri understands “men” [womini], linguistically speaking, in an unmarked way, as 
connoting humanity in general, or as a marked term, restricted to the male gender. 

"6 Vita civile, 36; 1.111: “Il perché pit tosto m’occorre volere seguire alcune cose del 
vestito conveniente di questa eta, e quali, quanto pili sono communi, tanto sono pit atti a 
conservare l’onesta.” The Vita civile appears to use interchangably /’honesto and /’[hJonesta. 
The vernacular tradition, for example in Boccaccio’s writings, accentuates ones¢d as an as- 
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urally expose to the sight of others are those “suited for moral actions.” It is the 
task of of temperance to restrain the appetites according to reason, ensuring that 
“in one’s entire life one preserves the moral good with decorum as one should.”1” 
Decorum, or restrained proportionality in action, attaches itself to one’s moral 
life. In counseling these youths, Pandolfini proposes that they be conscious of the 
moral approval of others, both of God and citizen: 


Philosophy, the teacher of life, has provided particular precepts as suffi- 
cient rule for whatever one does: first, that no one should imagine he can 
conceal from God anything he might do, and to this add that one not do 
anything that would be shameful to admit to other men. Whoever follows 
such precepts must needs be temperate. Whatever someone free from wick- 
edness openly does ought to be morally good or at least without grievance 
to others. !!8 


‘The virtuous citizen should aspire to be honored by his compatriots, to the point 
of sacrificing his physical welfare, indeed his life, “when the moral good [/’honesta] 
requires or when glory enjoins him.”'” The either/or not only distinguishes 
Vhonesta from glory but also links them together as motives for moral action. 
Thus Pandolfini can cite first Sallust’s praise of Roman soldiers, who sought glory 
by striving to appear virtuous to others, and then Cicero’s paraphrase of Xeno- 


pect of women’s sexual decorum, but Dante in Convivio 4.6 already derived its meaning 
from Cicero’s De finibus: “Furono filosofi molto antichi, delli quali primo e prencipe fu 
Zenone, che videro e credettero questo fine della vita umana essere solamente la rigida 
onestade: cioé rigidamente, sanza respetto alcuno la verita e la giustizia seguire, di nulla 
mostrare dolore, di nulla mostrare allegrezza, di nulla passione avere sentore. E diffiniro 
cosi questo onesto: ‘quello che sanza utilitade e sanza frutto, per sé di ragione é da lau- 
dare.’ E costoro e la loro setta chiamati furono Stoici, e fu di loro quello glorioso Catone 
di cui non fui di sopra oso di parlare.” We may note again that both Bruni and Palmieri 
stress Cicero’s idea of honestum from the De officiis, as they aim to associate this term with 
utilitas, utility or expediency. 

"7 Vita civile, 82; 2.113 (see also 90; 2.147): “date per alcuna honesta operatione”; 
77; 2.88-89: “in tutta la vita con ornamento si conservi honesta che si conviene.” Belloni 
in a note to 2.89 refers to Ethics 2.7.8. 

"8 Vita civile, 91; 2.150-51: “La philosophia, maestra della vita, da dua singulari 
precepti per sufficiente regola di cid che si fa: prima, che non sia persona stimi potere ce- 
lare a Dio alcuna cosa la quale che e’ faccia, et con questo agiugne che non si faccia cosa 
la quale confessare agl’uomini sia vergogna. Tali precepti chi seguira, non potra essere 
non temperato. Cid che manifestamente si fa da chi non é scelerato, debbe essere honesto 
o almeno tollerabile.” 

"9 Vita civile, 99; 2.193-94: “quando V’honesta l’ha richiesto 0 accompagnatolo 
la gloria.” It is worth noting that for examples Pandolfini cites Epaminondas, Scipio, 
Fabius, Lucius Paulus, and Cato, a number of whom, we shall see, appear in the final vi- 
sion afforded to Dante of paradise at the end of the work. 
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phon’s Memorabilia 2.6.39: “Socrates said the straightest road to glory is to do 
that by which you would be what you were wishing to be.” ”° The absence of irony 
in Xenophon’s treatment of Socrates is noteworthy; and Pandolfini’s proclama- 
tion of civic virtue varies only slightly from Bruni’s moral agenda: “What most 
accords with glory above all else is both to be and be recognized as good... . 
One should seek true glory effectively with the best deeds and good and well- 
practiced speech, so that one worthily acquires goodwill, fame, and reputation 
for honest dealing.” Not coincidentally, the aged interlocutor adds that eloquence 
is helpful in achieving this end.” 

Palmieri will have the citizen escape shame or garner fame. He translates a 
passage from Terence’s Andria to this end, emphasizing the golden moderation of 
paternal solicitude and filial conduct. According to Pandolfini, the father, Simo, 
praises his son Pamphilus with these words: 


‘Thus when my Pamphilus came of age he did not lag in falconry or horse- 
manship, not in hunting with dogs; he was not diverted from these pur- 
suits by love or any disordered desires like most young men his age. On the 
contrary, while continually studying the good teachings of philosophy, he 
moderately practiced other pleasures. His manner was easy and kind to all 


2 Vita civile, 171; 4.104, referring to De off: 2.12.43: “Socrate diceva essere attis- 
sima via a acquisitare gloria fare quello che per tu fussi tale quale tu volevi parere.” There 
appears to be a loose translation by Cicero (and Palmieri), since Xenophon actually states: 
“Nay, Critobulus, if you want to be thought good at anything, you must try to be so; that 
is the quickest, the surest, the best way” (Memorabilia, trans. E.C. Marchant and OJ. 
Todd, Loeb Classical Library [Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1923], 147). 
See also Vita civile, 170; 4.100: “. . . la vera gloria stava nell’essere con ammiratione sti- 
mato valente et degno d’honore. . . .” 

"1 Vita civile, 172; 2.108-9: “Sopra ogni cosa é attissimo a gloria l’essere buono 
et per buono conosciuto. . . . La vera gloria in effetto si cerchi con optimi facti et buoni 
et bene usati detti, accid che meritamente s’acquisti benivolentia, stima et riputatione 
di cose honeste.” Palmieri was known for his oratory, and his speech (Profesto) in 1437 
derives its message largely from the Vita civile: see Gino Belloni, “Il Protesto di Matteo 
Palmieri,” Studi e problemi di critica testuale 16 (1978): 27-48. 

Alberti’s address to Bruni in the second book of his Intercenales underscores his 
critical examination of the quest for a good reputation. In his autobiography, he fur- 
thermore states that he strove “omni in vita, omni gestu, omni sermone et esse et videri 
dignus bonorum benevolentia.” As with the In¢ercenales, he seats this remark in context 
of the attempt to avoid slander (“Mores autem suos iterum atque iterum perquam dili- 
gentissime cavebat ne a quoquam possunt ulla ex parte ne suspetione quidem vituper- 
ari, et calumniatores pessimum in vita hominum malum versari aiebat. . . .”): Alberti, 
“Lautobiografia,” 70.38-71.4. Alberti’s seeming is at best a defensive mechanism against 
nefarious rumor; more often, he suggests, inner consciousness is sacrificed to external 
comportment. The relation between being and seeming or appearing for Alberti will be 
examined in more detail below, chaps. 7 and 8. 
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he knew: he got along with them and followed their course in all good hab- 
its. He did not quarrel with anyone nor wanted to be out of step, and so he 
gracefully, without envy, gained praise and good friendship. 


‘The didacticism of Palmieri’s translation, however, deflates the irony implicit in 
Terence’s verses, turning the comedic father’s simplicity into wisdom. The Latin 
lines of Simo read: 


As for the usual doings of young men, such as interesting themselves in 
keeping horses or hounds, or in philosophical lectures, he didn’t pick out 
one of these above the rest, but still he followed ’em all with moderation. I 
was delighted... . [H]e fell in easily with the ways of all his acquaintances, 
gave himself up to his company, and joined heartily in their pursuits. That 
keeps clear of jealousy and is the simplest way of getting a good name and 
making friends. 


Palmieri’s Pandolfini flattens Terence’s verse, and limits the reader’s appraisal of 
the father’s authority. Pandolfini omits the ironic rejoinders to Simo by his slave 
Sosia, who affirms his master’s opinion by stating, “And quite rightly, Sir: I think 
the golden rule in life is moderation in all things. . . . Nowadays it’s complaisance 
that makes friends and truthfulness is the mother of unpopularity.” ”* But in the 


2 Vita civile, 88; 2.104-11: “Poi che Pamphilo mio comincid a crescere non si 
perdeva drieto agluccelli, non in cavalli, né in cani da cacce, non per amore né per altra 
disordinata voglia come fanne la magiore parte de’ giovani, ma continuamente studiando 
in buone doctrine di philosophi, mezamamente exercitava gli altri dilecti. La conver- 
satione sua era facile et benigna a tutti coloro con chi egli usava: acordavasi con loro et 
seguitavagli in tutti i costumi buoni: non contrariava persona né voleva essere inanzi, in 
modo che agevolemente, sanza invidia, acquisitava loda e buona amicitia.” 

23 Terence, Andria (The Lady of Andros), trans. John Sargeaunt, Loeb Classical Li- 
brary (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1912), 10-11; lines 56-66: “quod ple- 
rique omnes faciunt adulescentuli, / ut animum ad aliquod studium adiungant, aut equos 
/ alere aut canes ad venandum aut ad philosophos, / horum ille nil egregie praeter cetera 
/ studebat et tamen omnia haec mediocriter. / gaudebam. . . . sic vita erat: facile omnis 
perferre ac pati; / cum quibus erat quomque una eis sese dedere; / eorum studiis obsequi: 
ita ut facillume / sine invidia laudem invenias et amicos pares.” 

4 Andria, 68-69; lines 60-61: “. . . nam id arbitror / adprime in vita esse utile, ut 
ne quid nimis. . . . namque hoc tempore / obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit.” See 
Vita civile, 85; 2.122-29, when Pandolfini, speaking of Terence’s The Eunuch, identifies 
the alazon Thraso, but the corresponding eiron is reduced to the dissimulating elder: 
“Certi sono millantatori, i quali fingono e dicono maraviglie di loro facti, sanza curarsi 
d'un vero; et dispiace loro chi dimonstra non credere, come in Eunuco faceva il glorioso 
Trasone. Di natura contraria si truovono molti che sempre dimonstrono meno che non 
hanno, et niegono o scemano le loro proprie cose, secondo si vede fare all magiore parte 
de’ vechi.” 
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Vita civile, the tenor of Pandolfini’s comments allow no such misgivings to come 
into play; the revised translation clarifies the moral message for his readers.!” 
Alberti’s irony, by contrast, targeted this humanist adaptation of sources, calling 
into question the standing of the scholar as the vessel of ancient learning. '”° 

In general, Palmieri’s moral view looks outward: “It is useful to observe dili- 
gently the actions of others, and for us to follow what we deem well done by others, 
while being on guard against doing what we know is blameworthy in others.” ”’ 
Looking to others for canonical standards for civic morality leads Palmieri to the 
ancients in both senses, as the classics and as one’s elders. Each group reinforc- 
es the other’s authority. In his preface, he emphasizes how his reading brought 
him, not unlike Bruni, to compose his legacy: “Turning the numbered pages 
of more and more books, I found many precepts suitable for teaching the well- 
wrought [perfecta] life in society; and these precepts, most carefully written by 
various authors both Latin and Greek, have been left for the good [sa/ute] of the 
world.”?8 Among these writings, he finds evidence of a “natural law” that re- 
quires service to patria and familial piety, along with maintaining “the dignity, 


25 On humanist “arbitrariness” in applying the heritage of classical literature, see 
Grafton, Commerce with the Classics, 83-84. 

226 This includes Alberti’s own use of Agnolo Pandolfini in his Profugia, as we shall 
see in chapter 5. 

Although Palmieri, like Bruni, sought to reconcile thought and behavior, as if one 
mirrored the other in mutual restraint of desire, he wrote in a vernacular idiom to readers 
perhaps more aware of physical, phenomenological changes in the world around them. 
He was sensitive to the way the vagaries of customs may perplex one’s judgment; there- 
fore, he says, caution is necessary, and circumstances must be taken into account. Thus 
Palmieri was conscious of how language is used, according to occasion: cf. his thoughts 
on public versus private speech (Vita civile, 83; 2.119); and regarding the relation between 
Aonesta and utile: “non é pero a noi incerto, secondo piu sottile scientia, l’honesto et utile 
essere insieme coniuncti, né potersi in alcuno modo dividere.” His dialogue proceeds 
“secondo pit grossa scientia, intendendo buoni coloro de’ quali la constantia, la fede, 
Vequalita et iudicio sono sommamente approvate” (Vita civile, 63; 2.19-20). He sounds 
casuistic when reflecting upon the applicability of moral axioms to specific instances. Ca- 
to’s suicide may be noble, but most others are craven: “Ogni virtu é da natura propinqua 
a’ vitii et spesso in modo vicina che é difficile giudicarne” (Vita civile, 72; 2.67). Since the 
moral good, /’onesto, has an outward mien, changes in custom may now prohibit habits 
once considered moral (Vita civile, 91; 2.152-54). 

27 Vita civile, 94; 2.164: “Utile cosa é con diligentia observare i facti degli altri et 
quello che noi giudichiamo essere bene facto d’altrui seguire ancora noi, guardandoci di 
quello in altri conosciamo essere biasimo.” For an example of inner moral decision inde- 
pendent of external motivation, Palmieri cites Protheo of Athens (89; 2.145); but this ex- 
ample is isolated in the overall discussion and indeed appears out of context in the place 
he presents it. 

28 Vita civile, 4—5; Pr. 4-5: “Per queste numerate carti di piu et pit libri rivolgendo, 
ho trovato molti precepti accommodati a admaestrare la perfecta vita de’ civili, i quali, 
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reputation, and honor of the ancients, who abounded in virtue and were excellent 
and worthy before all others.” !”’ Therefore, unlike Alberti’s Potitus, youth should 
honor their elders, an honor that also embraces obedience to political authority 
for the sake of civic harmony.'*° 

Palmieri derives ideas from Cicero’s De officiis, connecting this paternalism 
with the mature prudence of the elders. Prudence guides wayward minds along 
the right path of reason. Elsewhere he defines prudentia according to his sources 
as a “true habitus [habito] that by means of reason examines all things good or 
evil in the lives of men.” Civil and moral hierarchies intertwine. For all the dif- 
ferences cited between humanists and ecclesiastics, the two groups often share 
this belief, that reason (ratio) is best exemplified by the masculine watchers of 
the established order. Thus to Palmieri innate feminine infirmity is strengthened 
by “reason, queen over the senses.” Platonism and Stoicism combine in his ac- 
count. Ignorance leads to error, as does succumbing to passion. Similar to Bruni, 
he affirms the supremacy of ratio, and his elaboration provides a commentary for 
Bruni’s briefer exposition. Palmieri describes in a circular way the preparation 
required for learning from these teachers of civic morality. He presupposes the 
subordination of emotion to reason in order to learn virtues that stipulate this 
subordination. As the virtues, in this didactic disquisition, are to be compre- 
hended intellectually, he can justify the study of the ancient writers, with whose 
lessons he fills his dialogue. 


diligentissimamente scripti da varii auctori latini et greci, sono stati lasciati per salute del 
mondo.” 

2 Vita civile, 112; 3.42-3: “la degnita, la riputatione et stima degli antichi, abon- 
danti di virtu et inanzi agli altri excellenti et degni.” Pandolfini distinguishes among di- 
vine, natural, and human (scripta / consuetudine) laws. The entire section is of interest for 
its legal theory: 3.39-49. Tanturli (“Sulla data e la genesi della Vita civile,” 7-8) points to 
antecedents in Cicero’s De inv. 2.53.160-54.162. 

130 Vita civile, 95; 2.173. 

131 Vita civile, 65; 2.32: “habito vero che con ragione examini et intenda tutte le cose 
che sono agl’huomini bene 0 male.” See also 97-98; 2.184: “Sia dunque proprio officio de’ 
giovani reverire quegli che sono nati d’eta magiore . . . l’eta giovanile, per se stessa igno- 
rante et debole, ha bisogno d’essere ordinata et recta dalla prudentia de’ vecchi”; derived 
explicitly from De off: 1.122. 

132. Vita civile, 74; 2.73: “ragione, come regina de’ sensi”; cf. 81; 2.105; 28; 1.75. 

133. Vita civile, 60; 2.7: “Chi seguita i suoi appetiti et, non disposto a ubidire al giogo 
della ragione, é incontinente et dato a diletto mondani, non stimi gli sieno utili le dem- 
onstrationi de’ nostri libri. Color che vogliono rafrenare gli appetiti et ritenegli sotto la 
guardia dell’animo ubbidenti alla vera ragione, credono da’ nostri precepti potere cavare 
abondante fructo. . . .”; see also 70-71; 2.58-59: “la principale forteza degl’uomini é 
quella che fa la ragione imperadrice et donna degli appetiti. . . . Lo intelletto é forza pro- 
pria dell’animo et ecci commune colle creature celeste; l’appetito é forza corporale che ci 
é commune colle bestie.” 
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Just as virtue rests on reason, vice is moved by passion. Addressing the per- 
ils of emotional storms, Palmieri speaks of philosophy in a way akin to Petrarch, 
as a “medicine for the mind” (medicina animi) that restrains the four contrary 
winds of joy, hope, pain, and fear.’** But the Vita civile adheres to the philo- 
sophical schools outlined by Bruni, promising the happy result of virtuous liv- 
ing: “Only the virtues make men happy [deazi], and conversely the vices make 
them unhappy.”'® Even the suffering Stoic, conscious of his virtue, finds felicity 
in his righteous agony. If Cicero criticizes Stoicism for its impassivity to pain, 
Bruni hopes, we have seen, to reconcile Stoicism with other schools by claiming 
that the tortured sage finds solace in his virtue. Palmieri disguises the problem 
of Stoic happiness by underlining other benefits of virtuous sacrifice, from honor 
and glory to hope of blessed compensation. '*° 

With virtues confirming and displaying the moral good and guaranteeing 
happiness, Palmieri, like Bruni, considers his philosophizing eminently use- 
ful. Like his Latinizing elder, he distinguishes between natural philosophy and 
ethics in order to assert the greater utility of the latter.18” The long decline of 
learning, only recently corrected, is due to pursuing a fe/os (fine) “in the opinable 
but not true utility and honor.”* The emergence of classical texts defines the 
errant goal and provides for its correction. Once again Palmieri’s thinking pos- 


4 Vita civile, 78-79, 2.91-98. The four disturbances of mind—allegreza, speranza, 
dolore, paura—are paraphrased from Tusc. 3.24—-25. These emotions are the four inter- 
locutors with Ratio in Petrarch’s De remediis, but Palmieri’s use of the treatise is not de- 
veloped, in contrast to Alberti’s Theogenius, as we shall see in chapter 4. 

135 Vita civile, 51-52; 1.185: “Solo le virtt fanno gl’huomini beati, et per contrar- 
io i vitii gli fanno miseri”; see also 16; 1.20: “Questa, non piccola cosa promette a’ suoi 
seguaci, ma la magiore et pil prestante di tutte, cioé fare gl’uomini beati se eglino stessi 
non s’'abandonono.” 

186 Vita civile, 2.63—64;, 71-72: “Le quali [death, suffering] certo nullo huomo vor- 
rebbe, et niente di meno la vera forteza ogni cosa con patienzia sostiene, quando é virtu- 
oso cosi fare et vituperio il fuggire. Non é pero che non gli sieno tali adversita gravi, perd 
che quanto é pit virtuoso, tanto é pit felice, et pit: cuoce la morte, perché maximamente 
si conosce degno di vivere: et conoscendolo, per virtu elegge la morte, quando il dovere, 
Vhonore, la gloria et alle volti la salute di molti antepone, et di tale bene spera rimunera- 
tione tra beati.” Cf. Carpetto, The Humanism of Matteo Palmieri, 33. 

187 Following the De officiis he would conjoin /’honesto and /'utile: Vita civile, 63; 
2.19: “non é peré a noi incerto, secondo piu sottile scientia, ’honesto et lutile essere in- 
sieme coniuncti, né potersi in alcuno modo dividere”; 29; 1.79: “la prima [natural philoso- 
phy] é posta in nella investigatione de’ segreti della natura, la quale certo é parte sublime 
et excellente, ma alla vita nostra molto minore utilita tribuisce che non fa la parte sec- 
onda, la quale ministra i costumi et approvato vivere degl’uomini virtuosi.” On Palmieri’s 
echo here of Bruni’s distinction of the philosophical sciences, see also Buck, “Matteo 
Palmieri,” 87. 


138 Vita civile, 46; 1.156: “in utile et honore non vero, ma oppinabile.” 
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sesses circular logic, identifying the moral problem in terms of its presupposed 
solution: erudition is the key. 

But Palmieri’s vision also contained its own inherent complications that iro- 
ny could reveal. While Bruni appeared equipoised between the negotium of po- 
litical affairs and the otium of scholarly life, balancing the relative weights cast 
by Cicero and Aristotle, Palmieri’s work set leisured contemplation outside the 
realm of civic affairs. Pandolfini assigns a separate category of cardinal virtues 
to the contemplative life, the “purgative”: “they are germane to the investiga- 
tors of divine things, who are devoted to cleansing themselves of all corporeal 
contagion, to disdain earthly things, and to focus only on heavenly affairs. . . . 
But since these are in men of leisure, living in solitude and removed from any 
public function, focused solely on personal salvation, they are devoid of any use- 
fulness for the common life of other mortals. One reads of these men in sacred 
literature.”*’ Consistent with this divorce between negotium and otium, he iso- 
lates wisdom (sapientia) from prudence (prudentia) in a more radical way than 
either Cicero or Bruni.“*? Palmieri may be absolute about the place of contempla- 
tive study. But this cleanness of categories belittles the seclusion of the scholar 
(or the monk), since its lack of utility suggests a moral failing. 

Among his fellow humanists, Poggio picks up on this topic in his De nobili- 
tate. But Palmieri’s criticism, unlike that of Poggio and Bruni, does not target 
clerical hypocrisy. Instead he cites how Cicero criticized Plato in terms of the 
apathy or cowardice of contemplative study: secluded ‘philosophers’ injure the 
public good through omission “when, too occupied in their particular researches, 
they forsake the vast majority of people whom they are obliged to defend.” It 
would be easy to read these lines as a polemic against Petrarch’s Vita solitaria.™' 

Palmieri strives to cement the relation between civic action and learning by 
putting learning to work, by demonstrating the practical application of theoreti- 
cal knowledge. The civic role of learning receives a stronger emphasis in a ver- 
nacular treatise designed for young men of Florentine affairs. In striking vari- 


139 Vita civile, 53; 1.191-93: “sono proprie de’ cercatori delle cose divine che hanno 
disposto purgarsi da ogni contagione corporea, spregiare le cose terrene et solo intendere 
alle considerationi celestiali.... [MJa sono, in huomini ociosi, viventi in solitudine et ri- 
mossi da ogni publica actione, sanza alcuna utilita del vivere commune degli altri mortali, 
solo intenti alla propia salute. Di questi si legge ne’ libri sacri.” 

“0 Vita civile, 67; 2.39: “Sapientia é una elevata consideratione delle cose superne, 
admirabile et divine. . . gli elevati ingegni di coloro che, sprezando il mondo, cercono et 
sono in meditationi di beni celesti et divini sono chiamati sapienti et non prudenti. . . .” 

™ Vita civile, 109-10; 3.29-30: “quando, troppo occupati negli studii particulari, 
abbandonono luniversale multitudine la quale erano obligati defendere”; referring, as 
Belloni notes, to De off: 1.9.28. See Carpetto, The Humanism of Matteo Palmieri, 58-59. 
Tanturli (“Sulla data e la genesi della Vita civile,” 37, 43) notes this opposition between 
the themes of Petrarch and Palmieri’s works. 
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ance then is Alberti’s ironic exposure of the fallacy of erudition in his vernacular 
Della famiglia, composed about this time, and perhaps in response to Palmieri’s 
treatise.” 

If Palmieri excludes contemplative ecclesiastics from moral citizenship, he 
incorporates theological premises into his treatise, enlarging his field of vision 
beyond that of Bruni. He speaks of a divinely endowed, prelapsarian state, “high 
and elevated” (e/evato et alto), lost when people served their passions; yet God, 
he declares in his Preface, will reward those who care for the commonweal. '° 
Palmieri’s work harmonizes theological dogma with Platonism in a more explicit 
way than do the examples Bruni presented to Eugenius IV. Despite the one criti- 
cism of Plato cited through Cicero, he also reiterates Cicero’s praise that Plato is 
“supreme among all philosophers.” 4 Plato’s “sublime knowledge” (alta scientia) 
expressed the relation between the eternal realm of the soul and the mortal realm 
of corporeal things, between the divine and the earthly.” This relation corre- 
sponds to that between the rational and irrational or appetitive parts of the soul. 
In contrast to Bruni, who struggled with Plato through the figure of Socrates 
and his own efforts as translator, Palmieri’s appreciation is mediated and does not 
confront the dialogues so directly. 

His understanding of Plato elucidates the Vita civile’s vernacular mission. 
Palmieri relates the Pythagorean Y to the crossroads of knowledge and igno- 
rance, which he associates with Plato’s division between the stable, heavenly and 
transient, worldly spheres. ‘This crossroads was addressed by Virgil’s Aeneas be- 
fore Hades, but then was taken up by “our glorious poet, Dante” at “the begin- 
ning of his honored work”: “whence if his first verse refers only to the first cantica, 
called Inferno, surely he understands the ‘middle of life’ as the period between the 
time of ignorance and the time of knowledge.” 


2 Or, in another context, the irony he directs toward the scholar’s life in his Latin 
De commodis et incommodis litterarum, designed for his fellow /iterati. 

“43 Vita civile, 60; 2.3; 9, Pr. 16: “per premio della quale [civil virtue] sono state da 
Dio conlocate in cielo per eternalmente in gloria godere co’ suoi sancti.” These are ad- 
umbrations of Cicero’s Dream of Scipio, more fully revealed in the work’s epilogue. ‘The 
countervailing flux and transience of worldly things are brought home to the reader. To 
conquer oneself, Pandolfini tells his young interlocutors, is the essence of true courage, a 
courage that recognizes “chi noi siano et a che nati, che ordini abbino le cose del mondo 
et quanto brievemente trapassino” (Vita civile, 71; 2.62). But he rapidly focuses their at- 
tention on the stable, moral good, the good worth dying for: “iudichi che cosa é honesta 
et bene, in quelle sommamente s’afatichi.” Pandolfini then underscores the Stoic’s happy 
death, noted above. See also 102; 2.202. Both worldly fame and immortal glory prolong 
the life, in itself brief, of those performing acts of virtue (Vita civile, 80; 2.104). 

“4 Vita civile, 132; 3.136: “summo i tutti i philosophi.” Cf. De off 1.25.85. 

45 Vita civile, 32-33; 1.95-97. 

“6 Vita civile, 32; 1.95-96. “il nostro glorioso poeta Dante”; “il principio della sua 


»« 


honorata opera” “onde se il suo primo verso si referisce solo alla prima cantica, chiamata 
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If Palmieri appears at first glance to embrace the Florentine Trecento, he in 
fact kept it at arm’s length. He shaped its legacy to suit the moral philosophy that 
he, like Bruni, deemed useful to his fellow citizens. Writing in the Tuscan vo/- 
gare, he recognized the achievements of the Three Crowns of Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio. But none of them provided the moral doctrine required by Quat- 
trocento life. The “path of virtue” was pursued by “all the wise philosophers and 
most honored poets . . . in their glorious works.” “’” Writers have conveyed moral 
lessons in various ways, some through parable, some “under the veil of poetry,” 
others in histories. Yet still others— and this is the mission of Palmieri (and Bru- 
ni and Cicero) — “with proven precepts and true reasonings have demonstrated 
those things that largely accord with these customs.”'* He therefore returns to 
the theme of the visible moral good, /’honesto. 

Palmieri created a space for his endeavor by stressing the limitations of 
Trecento poets.” He cites the concept of the poetic veil, adopted by Petrarch 
and Boccaccio to support the place of poetry in one’s moral education, in order to 
emphasize poetry’s deficiency. Writing according to the more crude understand- 
ing (grossa scientia) required by his vernacular audience, he says, “I am grieved 
at the same time, seeing many who, while desirous of living well and virtuously, 
lack the countless precepts that would have greatly aided their good disposition, 
without their fault, only through lacking knowledge of the Latin language.”'*° 
Palmieri’s work will supply moral precepts that poetry cannot. It explicated what 
Bruni’s Latin efforts implied when he failed to mention these Trecento authors 
in the Isagogicon: 


Inferno, certo intende il mezo della vita fra l’eta della ignoranzia et quella della cogni- 
tione, secondo la divisione fatta in su il y.” Simon Gilson relates Palmieri’s efforts to 
earlier commentary: Dante and Renaissance Florence, 106-8. Palmieri’s approach is more 
strictly Platonic. Cf. the choice of Hercules between virtue and pleasure, recounted by 
Cicero, De off: 1.32.118 (citing Xenophon, Mem. 2.1.21-34) and more recently for Palm- 
ieri by Vergerio, De ingenuis moribus, 34 (§29). 

“7 Vita civile, 51; 1.184: “via di virtt”; “tutti i savi philosophi et honoratissimi poeti 
... nelle loro gloriose opere.” 

“48 Vita civile, 16; 1.20: “sotto velami poetici”; “con precepti probabili et vere ragioni 
hanno dimostrato quelle che magiormente in e costumi si convenga.” 

4 As we noted above, Bruni’s appreciation of poetry was limited. 

180 Vita civile, 5; Pr. 5: “in me medesimo mi dolsi, molti vedendone che, disiderosi 
di bene e virtuosamente vivere, sanza loro colpa, solo per non avere notitia della lin- 
gua latina, mancavano d’inumberabili precepti che molto arebbono giovato il loro buono 
proposito.” Cf. 63; 2.19-20, “secondo piu grossa scientia” versus “piu sottile scientia.” In 
his own Annales, Palmieri switched from Latin to Tuscan when recording the events for 
1445 (Liber de temporibus (aa.1-1448), ed. Gino Scaramella, RIS 108 [Citta di Castello: 
Tipi della casa editrice S. Lapi, 1906-1915]), 1406. 
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Dante knew how to praise, support, console; and is worthy of such praise 
that it is better to be silent about it than to say only a little. But he did so 
through the veil of poetic language in such an obscure way that, where one 
lacks a great mind and abundant learning, he gives more delight than fruit 
li.e., moral benefit]. After him Petrarch, perhaps inferior in some small mea- 
sure, composed things in the vo/gare that were moral as much as possible, and 
expressed most fittingly. Yet it is true that because their content was not ex- 
patiated at length, but was constrained by their form, they do not much help 
the person who does not bring to the reading abundant learning. "1 


Palmieri therefore saw his Vita civile as the vernacular counterpart to Bruni’s 
Latin project. If “our Leonardo d’Arezzo” [i.e., Bruni] was “father and orna- 
ment of learning . . . like a splendid light of Latin elegance, rendering to men the 
sweetness of the Latin language,” Palmieri’s work was more modest but provided 
“fulsome material” (materia abondante) to those unlettered in Latin. 

Not surprisingly, he ended the work with a legendary episode from Dante’s 
life that embroiders a detail from Bruni’s vernacular biography of Dante, writ- 
ten also in the 1430s. Bruni had critically revised Boccaccio’s Trattatello in laude 
di Dante (Life of Dante) by emphasizing Dante’s civic service in contrast to the 
otium or leisured study of Petrarch.’ Palmieri explored the meaning of Dante’s 
actions at the battle of Campaldino against Arezzo in 1289. He combined Ci- 
cero’s dream of Scipio in the De republica (On the Republic) with the history of the 
battle.°* A compatriot of Dante, “one his most faithful companions, learned in 
philosophy,” is mortally wounded in the fight. He then appears as a spectre to the 


"1 Vita civile, 6; Pr. 10: “Sa lodare [Dante], confortare, consolare, et é copioso di 
tante lode che é meglio tacerne che dirne poco. Ma pe’ velami poetici é in modo oscuro 
ché, dove nonn’é grande ingegno et abondante doctrina, pit tosto pud dare dilecto che 
fructo. Dopo lui il Petrarca forse in poche parti inferiore, sua cose volgari sono quanto 
piti possono morali et attissimamente dette. Ver é che perché non sono materie diffusa- 
mente per aperto campo dilatate, in loro constrette, non molto giovano a chi non ha da 
sé materia abondante.” 

12 Vita civile, 44; 1.147—48: “el nostro Leonardo aretino”; “padre et ornamento delle 
lettere . .. come splendido lume della eleganza latina, per rendere ag!’ huomini la dolcezza 
della lingua latina”; cf. also 46; 1.154: “Oggi in brevissimo tempo ... .” Tanturli, “Sulla 
data e la genesi della Vita civile,” 27-29, relates Palmieri’s statement on the volgare in his 
prologue to Book 4 to the sentiments of Filelfo and his school. A less subservient view of 
the volgare will be seen in Alberti’s works. On this discussion see also Gilson, Dante and 
Renaissance Florence, 104-12. 

83 See Eugenio Garin, “Leonardo Bruni: Politica e cultura,” in Leonardo Bruni can- 
celliere, 3-14, at 7; Buck, “Matteo Palmieri,” 81; Gilson, Dante and Renaissance Florence, 
114-18. 

4 Bruni provides tactical descriptions of the battle in his History of the Florentine 
People 1:13; 4.611, and later in his Vita of Dante (Opere, 540-41). Palmieri himself re- 
cites only the briefest of accounts of the battle in his Liber de temporibus. 
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poet to tell him how, upon his death, he saw the figure of Charlemagne in Para- 
dise, who informed him of the rewards of virtue. “Nothing one does on earth is 
more welcome to God than to love justice, mercy, and piety: those things that, 
while great when done for the individual, are greater than anything else when 
done for one’s country [pacria]. For the defenders of the pasria there is a broad 
way to heaven, in those eternal places you see here.” *° The Florentine gazed upon 
the souls of “all the citizens who governed on earth their republics with justice, 
among whom he recognized Fabricius, Curius, Fabius, Scipio, and Metellus and 
many others.” 

Dante’s fellow scholar therefore recognizes, with the help of the Christian 
emperor, Roman political heroes in heaven. So flexible, it seems, are the bounds 
of Christian orthodoxy in the 1430s, in which classical and Christian virtues in- 
termix, allowing one’s civil Aones¢a to merit one’s salvation.'*” The individual yields 
to the general good; the established order takes precedence over personal desires. 
Charlemagne, “holy emperor” (imperadore sancto), is this fellow’s Beatrice. 

But there is a contradiction, hidden in this glory. The story eclipses the in- 
dividual for the sake of the common weal by addressing the individual: but how 
can the individual divest himself of himself; how can he, through reflection, 
metamorphize into an instrument of public policy? What happens to his moral 
personality, his personal character? Though Palmieri did not wager this exami- 
nation, it was implicit in his revision of Dante’s journey. ‘The revision presents 


155 Vita civile, 200; 4.242: “un suo fidelissimo compagno studioso di philosophia”; 
206; 4.268: “Niuna cosa si fa in terra a Dio pit accepta che amare la iustitia, la clemenzia 
e la pieta: le quali cose, benché grandi sieno in ciascuno, nella patria sono sopra ogni al- 
tre grandissime. A’ conservatori di quella, largemente é aperta la via a andare in cielo in 
quegli semperterni luoghi che tu quinci vedi.” August Buck (“Matteo Palmieri,” 93-93) 
and Hans Baron (In Search of Florentine Civic Humanism, 1:126) have cited this idea as 
replicating the teaching of the Dream of Scipio. 

%6 Vita civile, 208; 4.276: “tutti i cittadini che hanno nel mondo con giustitia gov- 
ernato le loro republiche, fra quali conobbi Fabricio, Curio, Fabio, Scipione et Metello 
et molti altri.” 

157 Dante’s Paradiso itself may be charged with heterodoxy, but the vision of the com- 
pagno di Dante cites only Roman figures apart from Charlemagne. In Paradiso 6.94—96, 
Justinian describes to the pilgrim that Charlemagne is he who rescued the church from 
il dente longobardo; and in Paradiso 18 it is Cacciaguida, Dante’s Florentine forebear, who 
shows him Charlemagne in heaven along with Hebrew and other Christian rulers. See 
also Gilson’s account of the source material, Dante and Renaissance Florence, 108-12. For 
a similar notion of the salvific power of civil virtue in Bruni, see the analysis of his Ora- 
tion for Nanni Strozzi by Hankins, “Rhetoric, History, and Ideology,” 155. Charlemagne 
is considered by the Trecento writers as the second founder of Florence as a communal 
franchise. On Charlemagne’s role, see Boccaccio, Trattatello in laude di Dante, ed. Luigi 
Sasso (Cernusco: Garzanti, 1995), 1.Red.12 (10); and Witt, Footsteps, 315 for Salutati. 


This idea is rejected by Bruni in his Historia: see Fubini, “La rivendicazione,” 57. 
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a rich target for ironic scrutiny from someone like Alberti, who was attuned 
to the vernacular and humanist heritage of the Trecento.’* Palmieri’s account 
overlooked these problems. Not only life, but also personality is subordinate to 
political rule. Charlemagne shows what Pandolfini expressed earlier, that the 
exemplary Romans extended their dominion (imperio) by bestowing benefits on 
the nations they conquered. But this dominion, “of which there was none more 
excellent, greater, or more splendid seen by men,” was broken by civil strife.’ So 
too the Florentines, were it not for the discord between Guelph and Ghibelline, 
White and Black Guelphs, “were most suited to expand their sovereignty over 
foreign races.” 1° 

If Bruni ‘corrected’ Boccaccio’s biography of Dante, Palmieri agreed with 
his revision. He widened the distance from Trecento humanism through his re- 
formulation of the Decameron frame-story. In the Decameron, seven young wom- 
en first gather in the church of Santa Maria Novella during the Black Death 
of 1348, and a number quickly argue for the company and leadership of three 
young men who encounter them there: “Recall that we are all women, and none 
of us is such a girl as not to know well how reasonable women are together and 
how, without the supervision of some man, they can regulate themselves. We are 
fickle, quarrelsome, mistrustful, weakminded and fearful.”"*! The reader is un- 
certain about whether to take this statement at face value—do the women seek 


8 Though outside the scope of inquiry, we may note that Palmieri’s revision of 
Dante sacrifices the critical vehicle of the Commedia’s poetic achievement, namely the 
personalities of the poet and pilgrim; and it is personality that Alberti’s irony aims to 
expose. 

Vita civile, 203; 4.256; 127-29; 3.112-29; 133; 3.142—43: “del quale mai pid ex- 
cellente, magiore, né pit splendido g!’huomini videno.” 

160 Vita civile, 133-34; 3.144—-45: “erano attissimi a dilatare loro signoria sopra le 
strane generationi.” Seeing his city again enjoying peace, Palmieri explains that the arts, 
along with letters, “si sono rilevate et tornate in luci et da pit: maestri pulitesi et facte per- 
fecte”: 44; 1.146. Perhaps with its revival of culture Florence’s time has come. See Bruni’s 
remarks on the Florentine imperium, discussed earlier, as well as by Hankins, “Rhetoric, 
History, and Ideology,” 146. Bruni’s History draws on the analogy of Rome to Florence in 
the growth of their dominions (Vasoli, “Bruni,” 264). See Bruni’s Laudatio in Opere, 584: 
“autument [mentes omnium] ad totius orbis dominium imperiumque adipiscendum’; 
598: “Quamobrem [your Roman heritage] ad vos quoque, viri florentini, dominium orbis 
terrarum iure quodam hereditario ceu paternarum rerum possessio pertinet.” The relation 
between virtue and right to empire is implicit in Bruni’s Laudatio, as its governing prin- 
ciples are sanctissimum ius and /ibertas (634). 

161 Filomena’s words in Intro. 74: “Ricordovi che noi [donne] siamo tutte femine, e 
non ce nha niuna si fanciulla, che non possa ben conoscere come le femine sien ragion- 
ate insieme e senza la provedenza d’alcuno uomo si sappiano regolare. Noi siamo mobile, 
riottose, sospettose, pusillanime e paurose.” Decameron, ed. V. Branca (Turin: Einaudi, 
1992). For a discussion of this passage’s ambiguities see Kircher, Poet's Wisdom, 243-44. 
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guidance or companionship? —and most of the storytelling that follows involves 
an eroticism that Palmieri earnestly denounces. In the Vita civile, Palmieri in- 
cludes himself as part of a smaller drigata or group that follows only the straight- 
est of moral paths: “At this time, under the education of an approved and most 
learned teacher, being younger and joined by honest love in shared delight, we 
placed all our efforts together in the study of the most honored learning.” Rev- 
erence for authority meets the zeal for letters. When their fathers insist that they 
flee the city from an outbreak of plague in 1430, the young men quickly decide 
to continue their education together in the Mugello north of Florence. Franco 
Sacchetti appeals to the elder Pandolfini with words that morally rectify the re- 
marks of Boccaccio’s ladies: 


We are youths here, without a teacher, and often imagine the things 
that would be most useful for our life. So, thinking on these, we lack the 
strength necessary to know how to determine what generally accords with 
civic habits, and it seems to us that they are confirmed more by approved 
customs of good men than by their own inherent quality. Thus I conclude 
that we can do little on our own; but that it seems very appropriate to rec- 
ognize that reasoning about living well would be useful and a worthy effort, 
if you should discourse upon it. 


Pandolfini responds in a metanarrative way that secures the value of Palmieri’s 
work: 


I could say little new to those who are well-read, because reading much 
teaches one to live well when natural discretion is not impaired. And living 
well is the highest register of human activity, nor can one live well who does 
not rein in the passions of his mind: something one can only do imperfectly 
if one lives without the teachings of the approved authors. 


162 Vita civile, 11; 1.11: “In questo tempo, sotto la disciplina d’aprovato et doctissimo 
preceptore, pitt giovani con onesto amore, in medesimo dilecto coniuncti, ogni nostra op- 
era insieme ponavamo negli studii delle onoratissime lettere.” 

163 Vita civile, 13; 1.8-9: “Noi siamo qui giovani soli, sanza maestro, et spesso imag- 
iniamo cose che sarebbono utilissime ad nostro vivere. Poi, pensando a quelle, le nostre 
forze non sono tali che noi sappiamo in tutto affermare che magiormente ne’ civili cos- 
tumi si convenga, et parci pit tosto che per approvata consuetudine de’ buoni che per 
propria natura s'appruovino; per questo io conchiuggo noi poco potere, ma bene mi pare 
conoscere che ragionare di bene vivere sarebbe utile et degno se fusse narrato da te”; “Io 
potrei poco narrare cose nuove a chi molto legge, perd che il molto leggere insegna bene 
vivere quando la discretione naturale non ha difecto. El vivere bene é il sommo grado 
dell’opere humane, né pud alcuno bene viver se non rafrena le passioni dell’animo suo: la 
qualcosa malagevolemente pud fare che vive sanza admaestramenti d’approvati auctori.” 
Palmieri does not mention the pestilence in his entry for 1430 in his Liber de temporibus 
(132-33), focusing on the war with Lucca. 
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It was Palmieri’s task in the Vita civile to provide the teachings of these au- 
thors. But in Palmieri’s moral reflections, like those of Bruni, there are problems 
that remain unresolved: virtue’s honest dress and its promise of happiness, and 
more fundamentally the intellectual evaluation of the moral good. This approach 
would diminish the moral freedom that all individuals possessed, apart from 
their degree of erudition. Boccaccio’s work delights in exposing the moral frailty 
of the learned and the socially prominent. If Palmieri’s efforts in Quattrocento 
Florence avoid undertaking this exposure, and leave Boccaccio’s irony behind, 
Alberti’s writings for their turn pick it up, adapting Trecento humanism in or- 
der to investigate his contemporaries’ moral thought. Alberti highlighted the 
shortcomings in their claims for cultural progress and moral enlightenment by 
practicing an irony that was common in the Trecento, but was excluded in their 
treatises. 
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CHAPTER 3 
RECTITUDE AND REPUTATION: ALBERTI, 
Boccaccio, AND Humanist MorAt STATURE 


1. Alberti’s relation to Boccaccio in terms of the erotic, 
irony, and the poetic 


Bruni regarded Boccaccio’s Trattatello in laude di Dante as insufficiently civic; 
Palmieri assessed the Decameron as a literary design to be improved by moral dis- 
quisition. Alberti, however, may have understood the strength of the Trecento 
humanist to lie in the play of personalities he created, as they responded with 
irony to the suffering, confusion, and hypocrisy of his time. For a similar set of 
characters in Alberti’s own writings make missteps in moral behavior, despite 
their professed rectitude and erudition, and so cast an ironic light on the moral 
thought of his contemporaries. 

Yet the relation between Alberti and Boccaccio seems, at first glance, a slight 
one. Scholars have more often mentioned how Alberti may have appreciated the 
work of Petrarch, Boccaccio’s friend and “better craftsman” (miglior fabbro).' 
Otherwise those studying Alberti’s literary ancestors have attended to Alberti’s 
use of Greek and Latin classics.? And this attention makes sense, for at least 
two reasons. First, Alberti refers explicitly to classical authors and hardly ever 
to Trecento authors; second—and this reason may explain the first— human- 
ists of his time, as Ronald Witt has demonstrated, pursued the purer classicism 


' See Marsh, “Petrarch and Alberti”; and the following studies by Francesco Tateo: 
“Le forme dell’argomentazione nella tarda trattatistica albertiana,” in Leon Battista Al- 
berti: Actes du congrés international, 1:391—403; “Fortuna e felicita nel Theogenius”, and 
“LA lberti fra il Petrarca e il Pontano.” 

2 See Marsh, Lucian and the Latins, and idem, “Alberti and Apuleius: Comic Vio- 
lence and Vehemence in the Intercenales and Momus, in Leon Battista Alberti: Actes du 
congres international, 1:405—26; idem, “Alberti’s Momus: Sources and Contexts,” in Acta 
Conventus Neo-Latini Hafniensis, ed. Rhoda Schnur and Ann Moss, MRTS 120 (Bing- 
hamton: Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 1994), 619-32. Also Lucia Berto- 
lini, Grecus sapor: Tramiti di presenze greche in Leon Battista Alberti (Rome: Bulzoni, 1998); 
Boschetto, “Ricerche sul Theogenius e sul Momus’; and Rinaldi, “Melancholia christiana.” 
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(vetustas) of Cicero.* They thus accorded faint praise to Trecento predecessors, a 
praise that turned especially tinny and muted for their vernacular writings. 

Alberti valued Boccaccio’s Tuscan efforts more highly than did the civic hu- 
manists. Alberti’s amorous writings, the Sofrona, the Ecatonfilea, and the Deifira, 
display, according to Cecil Grayson, an immediate Decameronian influence. He 
was committed to vernacular composition, as in his longer dialogues, from the 
Della famiglia to the De iciarchia, and his poetry competition, the Certame coro- 
nario of 1441.4 While Alberti’s prose did not derive directly from that of Boc- 
caccio, Alberti encouraged the use of Tuscan as a means of cultural edification, 
and in this project he joined Palmieri, who modeled his Vita civile on the frame 
of the Decameron. 

But did his estimation for Boccaccio’s most inventive work, the Decameron, 
extend beyond its linguistic accomplishment? What of the theme of eros and sex- 
ual relations, the central concern of the Decameron-narrator>?> As noted, Alberti’s 
amorous vernacular writings suggest his delight in Boccaccian sexual parody. 
The Ecatonfilea describes a woman of a hundred lovers; in the Sofrona the title 
character, along with other women, rebukes “Battista” for his attack on the fe- 
male sex. Women, they claim, are much stronger than Battista would believe, 


3 Witt, Footsteps, chaps. 9 and 10. 

* See Gravelle, “The Latin-Vernacular Question,” 380-81; Grayson, “Alberti as a 
Writer,” esp. 91, where Grayson distinguishes “between prose on amorous themes and 
prose of moral content. In order to compose during his youth in Bologna, Deifira and 
Ecatonfilea, he must have studied the works of the master of the genre Boccaccio. . . .” I 
would claim that even a few of these early works, such as the Deifira, convey a moral tone. 
In this respect see Stefano Cracélici, “I percorsi divergenti del dialogo d’amore: la Deifira 
di L. B. Alberti e i suoi ‘doppi’,” A/bertiana 2 (1999): 137-67. On the certame, see Gorni, 
“Storia del certame coronario.” On the relation between Alberti and Boccaccio’s story- 
telling, see Battaglia Ricci, “In ozio e in ombra.” 

> See Decameron 4.intro.30-32: “Dicono adunque alquanti de’ miei riprensori che io 
fo male, o giovani donne, troppo ingegnandomi di piacervi, e che voi troppo piacete a me. 
Le quali cose io apertissimamente confesso, cioé che voi me piacete e che io m’ingegno di 
piacere a voi... . Riprenderannomi, morderannomi, lacererannomi costoro se io, il corpo 
del quale il produsse tutto atto a amarvie io dalla mia puerizia l’anima vi disposi sentendo 
la vertt dell luce degli occhi vostri, la soavita delle parole melliflue e la fiamma accesa da’ 
pietosi sospiri, se voi me piacete o se io di piacervi m’ingegno. . . .” 

® Ecatonfilia, in Alberti, OV 3:195-219; Sofrona, in OV 3:265-71. The title char- 
acter says, “E tu, Battista, che stoltizia fu la tua scrivere a Paulo iurisconsulto lettere, si 
vituperando noi altre femmine? Indegno della grazia quale sempre avesti presso di tutte 
le fanciulle!” (OV 3:267, line 24-268, line 3 [henceforth OV 3:267.24—268.3]). She refers 
to Alberti’s letter “De amore” to his friend Paolo Codagnello (OV 3:247—64). See also 
his translation of Walter Map’s “Dissuasio Valerii ad Ruffinum philosophum ne uxorem 
ducat,” discussed by Cecil Grayson, “Leon Battista Alberti traduttore di Walter Map,” 
Lettere italiane 7 (1955): 3-13. 
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especially in their ability to recover from love’s disappointments.’ Since this en- 
counter occurs in a church, it echoes how the brigata of the Decameron coalesced 
in Santa Maria Novella.*® 

Yet Alberti’s major vernacular dialogues express a concern for propriety and 
self-restraint. The characters of Teogenio and Genipatrio in the Theogenius, of 
Agnolo Pandolfini in the Profugia, and of Battista in the late De iciarchia all pro- 
nounce, in different contexts, the rational pursuit of virtue, free from emotional 
distress.’ “Oh the most pernicious plague for mortals is excessive love,” proclaims 
Pandolfini; “Nothing dissipates and consumes the means of life as much as las- 
civious pleasures,” says the elder Battista.° These statements validate, in milder 
tones, the theme of Alberti’s youthful letter De amore to his friend Paolo Codag- 
nello and the counsel of Filarco in the Deifira, who admonishes his love-sick 
friend to “be manly and take the best way. Only once will you regret cutting that 
member which continuously torments you too much.”? 

We can see therefore a split from the erotic in much of Alberti’s writings. 
Book 2 of the DeMla famiglia has the young Battista asserting, for the sake of 
debate, that erotic love is more powerful than friendship.’* His uncle Lionardo 
counters and trumps this argument by proclaiming that virtue and honor move 


” Sofrona, in OV 3:269.23—25: “Ma in noi fioresce questa prudenza, che sappiamo a 
ogni nostra volunta ritrarci, e dimenticar l’impresa: voi sempre perseverate miseri.” 

8 Alberti, similar to Boccaccio, wrote the tale to comfort a friend. He tells him that 
he understands that he suffers and that “prudenti antiqui scrittori” admonish him to “os- 
sistere e propulsare da noi ogni tristezza e mala cura d’animo . ..” (3:267.13-16). One may 
also consider the poetic elegy “Agilitta” about a woman’s distress in love, composed in 
terze rime: Leon Battista Alberti, Rime / Poémes, ed. Guiglielmo Gorni (Paris: Les belles 
lettres, 2002), 81-93 (poem XIV). 

° Theogenius in OV 2:61.4—-9: “Onde, non iniuria, possiamo assentire a que’ dottis- 
simi quali affermano in la vita de’ mortali cose alcune di sua natura essere tali che sempre 
e a qualunque sia sono buone e utilissime e lodatissime. In qual numero si scrive la virtu, 
la mente ornata di buon costumi, ben retto iudizio, e ben regolato ingegno . . .”} and OV, 
2:67.27-28: “Dotto adunque e per lungo uso seco ben saggio, a me stesso insegnai conte- 
nere mia volunta e frenare e’ miei appetiti”; Profugiorum in OV 2:114.6-8: “Vuolsi adat- 
tare l'animo a virti. Conduceravvelo la ragione; e sempre sara l’animo osservatore della 
ragione purché la sinistra volunta nollo svii. . . .”; and De iciarchia in OV 2:196.33-34: 
“Quella parte in noi dell’animo ove sede la ragione, regge e governa la parte in quale si 
commove l’appetito. . . .” 

10 Profugiorum, in OV 2:142.30-31: “Oh perniziosissima peste a’ mortali el troppo 
amore... .”; De iciarchia, in OV 2:198.7-8: “Nulla dissipa e consuma e’ sussidi della vita 
quanto le voluttuose lascivie. . . .” 

" Deifira in OV 3:241.24-25: “ . . prendi virile animo di te e buon partito. Una sola 
volta ti dolera tagliare quel membro quale ad continuo troppo ti tormenta.” 

2 Tlibri della famiglia, in OV 1:87-88. Battista sounds a Boccaccian tone here about 
love as “natural appetite”; cf. Dec. 4. intro., in particular the story of Filippo Balducci and 
his son. 
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the soul more than sensual passion; thus virtuous friendship is stronger than 
sex. In the third book, Giannozzo engages Lionardo in an extended delibera- 
tion on marriage, defining in detail the wife’s domestic duty both to be and to 
seem virtuous, chaste, and authoritative.'* The husband should master his wife: 
“All wives are thus obedient if husbands know how to be husbands,” says Gian- 
nozzo from his own experience.’ This sentiment accords with the role of reason 
reining in emotion, a commonplace of humanist moral philosophy." It also ad- 
dresses a central concern of Alberti and his contemporaries, that of domestic au- 
thority, the power of fathers and husbands. 

This harsh treatment of sexual passion appears out of step with the views 
of the Decameron’s narrator, who lauds women as his earthly muses. Why then 
should there have been an influence of the Decameron upon Alberti’s human- 
ism? Despite their different treatments of eroticism, both writers are affected 
by the power of human suffering, by the misfortunes and errancy of the human 
condition. Boccaccio laments the solitary distress of women in his proem, and 
presents the graphic mortality of the plague as the impetus for his storytelling. 
‘The spectre of death, in spite of or in relation to the joviality of the storytellers, 
hovers throughout the work. Alberti shows in the Potitus and his dinner piece on 
poverty that he too was aware of the isolation and ostracism inflicted by society 
and mischance. For Bruni and Palmieri, by contrast, the lonesomeness or indeed 
the absurdity of the human condition is peripheral to their moral-philosophical 
focus, which aligns happiness with virtue.” Palmieri and his protagonists in the 


3 OV 1:93-99, esp. 95.3-11, in which rational self-control is cited as the key to human 
dignity: “E quale uomo sarebbe mai da preponere, anzi da segregarlo dagli altri animali 
bruti e vili, se in lui non fusse questa prestanza d’animo, questo lume d’ingegno, col quale 
e’senta e discerna che cosa sia onesta, onde con ragione poi seguiti le cose lodate, fugga ogni 
biasimo, e simile, quanto adrizza la ragione, ami la virtu, odii il vizio, e sé stesso inciti con 
buone opere ad acquisitare fama e grazia, e cosi in ogni lascivo appetito sé medesimo rafreni 
e contenga con ragione, senza la quale niuna sara da chiamare non stolto?” 

4 OV 1:216-43. 

OV 1:228.10-11: “E cosi tutte le moglie sono a’ mariti obediente quanto questi 
sanno essere mariti.” Translation by Renée Neu Watkins, The Family in Renaissance Flor- 
ence (Long Grove, IL: Waveland Press, 1969), 216 (henceforth cited as On the Family). 

16 The debate over Alberti’s moral-philosophical thought is ongoing, as we have 
noted. For the interpreters who see a more Stoical inclination, see Ponte, Leon Battista 
Alberti umanista; Grayson, “The Humanism of Alberti”; and Paul-Henri Michel, Un idéal 
humain au xve siécle: la pensée de Léon-Baptiste Alberti (Paris: Les belles lettres, 1930). 

‘This viewpoint is maintained apart from the standard example of Stoic suffering. 
We may consider in a different vein Manetti’s Dialogus consolatorius (Dialogue of Conso- 
/ation), written after his son’s untimely death, but this work tests the lessons of various 
philosophical schools on his grief, rather than exploring the general condition of hu- 
man suffering. More attuned to this condition is Poggio, especially in his late De miseria 
humanae conditionis, here too, however, his reflection on suffering is moderated by the 
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Vita civile are not preoccupied with the casualties of the present pestilence, ex- 
cept as a pretext for their move to the Mugello. 

‘The common awareness of misfortune by both Boccaccio and Alberti sharp- 
ened their sense of irony, for the awareness recognized the delusory, provision- 
al quality of human knowledge. Like Boccacio’s Decameron, Alberti’s dialogues 
leave open the moment for ironic reversals, and for exposing the gap between 
thought and action, beliefand personal existence. Lionardo in the Della famiglia 
is unmarried, yet advises in Book 1 the elder Adovardo on the best way to raise 
children. In Book 2 Lionardo also counsels the young Battista on the dangers of 
sex and the way to choose a wife. He then discusses in Book 3 with the worldly 
Giannozzo the proper character of one’s spouse.” 

Beyond the theme of human suffering, then, Boccaccio’s impression upon 
Alberti may be sensed in the less visible modalities of feeling, tone, and voice. 
The modalities are poetic attributes, more easily heard than seen.*° Boccaccio’s 
influence may be perceived in Alberti’s Intercenales. For even as the Intercenales 
continue to cast aspersions upon the erotic and the feminine, they exhibit the 
playfulness of the Decameron tales, and, more instrumentally, their character of 
irony. Irony discloses an inner quality in contradiction to the outer aspect, and 
elicits the ability to reverse one’s initial, literal understanding. Irony bursts the 
bubble of knowledge one uses to keep oneself upright, showing it to be full of 
gas, and nothing solid. In both the Decameron and the Intercenales, this irony de- 
flates the knowledge possessed not only by the protagonist of a story, but also by 
the narrator. It leaves the reader to wonder, and analyze, just what the author’s 
meaning might be.”! 


viewpoints of other interlocutors, who praise human dignity. On Manetti’s dialogue, 
see George McClure, Sorrow and Consolation in Italian Humanism (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1991). 

18 This is clear especially when these dialogues contrast differing opinions without 
any decisive concluding point of view: see Marsh, Quattrocento Dialogue, 78—99, esp. 80: 
“Although the clashes of argument found in Bruni, Poggio, and Valla are foreign to the 
subdued discussion of Alberti’s volgare dialogues, in which a more Ciceronian tone of hu- 
manitas prevails, his dialogues reveal an underlying tone of doubt and perplexity which is 
more disturbing than the contradictions apparently resolved in the dialogues of the Latin 
humanists.” See also Giovanni Ponte, “Etica ed economia in Leon Battista Alberti,” in 
Renaissance: Studies in Honor of Hans Baron, ed. Anthony Molho and John A. Tedeschi 
(Florence: Sansoni, 1970), 283-309; Tateo, “Le forme dell’argomentazione.” 

® For thoughts on the potential ironies in the De//a famiglia, especially as concerns 
paternal authority, see Najemy, “Giannozzo and His Elders,” which also discusses the 
Uxoria from the Intercenales, a work we shall examine below. 

? Cf. the “kinds of meaning” explicated by I.A. Richards in his Practical Criticism 
(New York: Harvest Books, 1929), 173-81 (part 3, chapter 1). 

21 Erich Auerbach, commenting on Decameron 4.2, shows an appreciation of Boc- 
caccio’s irony in Mimesis: The Representation of Reality in Western Literature, trans. Wil- 
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Alberti’s appreciation of Boccaccio’s poetic irony is all the more striking in 
comparison to the way other contemporary humanists responded to his legacy. 
In Bruni’s Dialogi, Niccolo Niccoli initially disputes with Coluccio Salutati over 
the merit of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. In the first dialogue, Niccoli treats 
Boccaccio with especial disdain, saying that his poor ability “is manifest in his 
every work.” The three writers together, he says, 


thought they would be esteemed by everyone as much as they approved 
themselves. . .. Alas, wretches, what darkness blinds you! By Hercules, I 
far prefer one letter of Cicero’s and one poem of Vergil’s to the whole lot of 
your works. ze 


Niccoli reverses his position in the second discussion, yet his new praise of the 
Three Crowns is faint.** Given the dialogue form, even more uncertain is Bru- 
ni’s position toward these writers. Salutati tweaks Bruni himself for siding with 
Niccoli.** In any event the main standard for praise is Latinity: Niccoli eventu- 
ally singles out Boccaccio’s Latin works for the highest praise.” 


lard Trask (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), 193-94. Knox (Ironia, 160) 
mentions, without elaboration, Boccaccio’s use of antiphrasis as a form of irony. I have 
discussed Boccaccio’s use of irony in The Poet’s Wisdom, chaps. 3 and 6. 

2 Bruni, Humanism, 74-75. The Latin is found in Bruni, Opere, 114: “Possum haec 
eadem de Iohanne Boccatio dicere, qui quantum possit in omni opere suo manifestissi- 
mus est... . [lud tamen commune eorum vitium est, quod singulari arrogantia fuere, nec 
putaverunt fore quemquam, qui de suis rebus iudicare posset. . . . Heu, miseros, quanta 
caligo obcecat! Ego mehercule unam Ciceronis epistolam atque unum Virgilii carmen 
omnibus vestris opusculis longissime antepono.” 

3 Witt, Footsteps, 432-40, esp. 437-38: “Just as we doubt Niccoli’s sincerity, so we 
question Bruni’s. . . . [T]he Dia/ogi probably aimed at offering a realistic, generally nega- 
tive assessment of the literary quality of the Three Crowns without openly offending 
popular Florentine sensibilities. . . .” Witt largely agrees with the conclusions of David 
Quint, who sees Niccoli deepening his criticism of the fre coro/le in the second dialogue: 
“Humanism and Modernity: A Reconsideration of Bruni’s Dialogues,” 441-42. See also 
Riccardo Fubini’s assessment that Bruni “distanc[ed] himself from the illustrious tradi- 
tion of Florentine and fourteenth-century culture in general, as personified by Boccac- 
cio”: Humanism and Secularization: From Petrarch to Valla, trans. Martha King (Durham, 
NC: Duke University Press, 2003), 46. 

*4 Dialogi, in Opere, 62: “Nam ego de Leonardo non dubito: ita enim video illum in 
omni sententia cum Nicolao convenire, ut iam arbitrer potius cum illo errare velle quam 
mecum recta sequi.” 

°° Dialogi, 140: “. . . ad Boccatium veniamus, cuius ego doctrinam, eloquentiam, 
leporem, maximeque ingenii praestantiam in omni re omnique opere admiror: qui deo- 
rum genealogias, qui montes atque flumina, qui varios virorum casus, qui mulieres claras, 
qui bucolica carmina, qui amores, qui nymphas, qui cetera infinita, facundissimo atque 
lepidissimo ore cecinerit, tradiderit, scripserit. Quis igitur hunc non amet?” 
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When civic humanists wrote biographies of their Trecento predecessors, 
they show a similar ambivalence toward their accomplishments. Bruni composed 
his vernacular vite of Dante and Petrarch in 1436, fixing his attention on Dante’s 
political career and Petrarch’s Latin work. He criticizes Boccaccio for focus- 
ing, in his Trattatello in laude di Dante, on Dante’s love affairs, as if he belonged 
among the characters of the Decameron: “The delightful little things are remem- 
bered, and concerning the serious ones there is only silence.”*° Giannozzo Ma- 
netti completed Latin biographies of all three writers in 1440. In the Preface, he 
refers to their Latin writings as “inferior” to those of both the ancients and his 
contemporaries, a quality which has led the educated to disregard them.”” Ma- 
netti does, however, compliment Boccaccio’s vernacular prose: “the charm and 
eloquence of the language gracing all these works are so great that they fascinate 
even readers ignorant of Latin. . . .””’ He states in conclusion that Boccaccio ex- 
celled only in his knowledge of Greek and his use of the vernacular.” Yet, like 
Bruni’s Niccoli, he also praises the Genealogia deorum gentilium (Genealogy of the 
Pagan Gods) as Boccaccio’s greatest work, and cites Salutati’s poem which men- 
tions only his Latin work.*° 

Bruni and Manetti adapted a novella from the Decameron with the same 
recoil from sexual passion. In 1436/37, shortly after his Vita di Dante, Bruni 
translated into Latin Decameron 4.1, the story of the unfortunate Ghismunda 
and her father Tancredi.** Tancredi punishes Ghismunda for her secretive affair 


°6 See the Vite in Angelo Solerti, ed., Le vite di Dante, Petrarca e Boccaccio scritte fino 
al secolo decesimosesto (Milan: Vallardi, 1904-1905), 97-107, 288-93; English translations 
by Nagel and Thompson in Humanism of Bruni, 85-100. ‘The passage is from Humanism of 
Bruni, 85; see Solerti, Le vite, 98: “Perocché tutto d’amore e di sospiri e di cocenti lagrime 
é pieno; come se l’'uomo nascesse in questo mondo solamente per ritrovarsi in quelle dieci 
giornate amorose, le quali da donne innamorate e da giovani leggiadri raccontate furono 
nelle Cento Novelle. E tanto s’infiamma in questi parti d’amore, che gravi e sustanziali 
parti della vita di Dante lascia addietro e trapassa con silenzio, ricordando le cose leggieri 
e tacendo le gravi.” 

27 Trium illustrium poetarum Florentinorum vita, in Manetti, Biographical Writings, 4 
(Pref. 3): “quoniam illi cum carmine tum soluta oratione in hoc materno scribendi genere 
ceteris omnibus praestiterunt, cum in latina lingua multis non modo veteribus sed etiam 
novis nostri temporis scriptoribus inferiores appareant.” 

8 Biographical Writings, 96-97 (Vita 9): “lepore tantaque verborum elegantia con- 
dita... ut latinarum litterarum expertes homines . . . capiantur.” 

? Biographical Writings, 102-105 (Vita 16). 

°° Biographical Writings, 98-99 (Vita 9): “. .. postremo Genealogiarium opus in quin- 
decos libros . . . quod inter omnia sua consensu omnium principatum tenet”; 100-101 
(Vita 13). 

31 See David Marsh, “Boccaccio in the Quattrocento: Manetti’s Dialogus in sympo- 
sio,” Renaissance Quarterly 33 (1980): 337-50, at 338. For Bruni’s translation I have used 
Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS Magl. IX.2 (sec. xv), fols. 64-85. 
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with their servant Guiscardo by first executing her lover and then sending her 
his heart, whereupon she commits suicide. In Bruni’s Latin version, Tancredi re- 
bukes Ghismunda for “prostituting your modesty for the sake of a strange man” 
(“de pudicitia tua alieno viro prostituenda”), a moral note missing from Boccac- 
cio’s work, and one that diminishes the reader’s sense of her distress.*? Bruni also 
composed his own vernacular novella, based upon the classical story of Seleucus 
and his son Antiochus, to contrast with his translation of Decameron 4. In Bru- 
ni’s retelling, Antiochus falls in love with his own stepmother, yet, concealing 
“the shameful flame” of his passion to the point of mortal illness, wins both his 
father’s grace and permission to marry his wife.** The narrator of Bruni’s tale tells 
his brigafa that this story demonstrates the far greater paternal leniency (wmanita) 
of the ancients, when compared to Tancredi’s modern severity. Not only in let- 
ters, but also in ethics do the ancients excel.** 


32 BNCF Magl. IX.2, 73; cf. Dec., 4.1.26: “... che tu di sottoporti a alcuno uomo, 
se tuo marito non fosse....” 

33 See Marsh, “Boccaccio,” 339-41. I have consulted BNCF Magl. IX.2, fols. 1-17. 
For commentary on Bruni’s novelle, see Mario Martelli, “Considerazioni sulla tradizione 
della novella spicciolata,” in La novella italiana: Atti del Convegno di Caprarola 19-24 set- 
tembre 1988 (Rome: Salerno, 1989), 215-44, and idem, “Il Se/euco, attributo a Leonardo 
Bruni, fra storia ed elegia,” in Favole parabole istorie: Le forme della scrittura novellistica da 
Medioevo al Rinascimento: Atti del Convegno di Pisa 26-28 ottobre 1998, ed. Gabriella Al- 
banese, Lucia Battaglia Ricci, and Rosella Bessi (Rome: Salerno, 2000), 231-55; Achille 
Tartaro, “Il modello del Decameron: Due paragrafi quattrocenteschi,” in La novella itali- 
ana, 431-43; and Hankins, “Humanism in the Vernacular,” 16-17. Martelli has ques- 
tioned the attribution of the vernacular novella of Seleuco to Bruni. 

34 Magl. IX.2, fols. 15-15v: “Et [il re] sentendo la reina niente saperne e il giovane 
per vergogna e riverenza del padre prima aver voluto morire che palesare la disonesta fi- 
amma mosso da compassione e non potendo alle sue proprie ragioni assegnate al medico 
contradire, dilibero con perfetto consiglio e per conservation del figliouolo lasciar la sua 
donna.” The contrast of parental indulgence versus harshness is, as Marsh notes, found in 
Valerius Maximus 5.7-8. 

3° Magel. [X.2, fols. 3-3v: “Ad me e sempre paruto gentilissime donne che gli antichi 
greci d’umanita e di gentilezza di core abbino avanzato di gran lungha i nostri italiani. Et 
sentito nella novella letta il crudele e duro coredi tancredi principe di salerno il qual per 
mal consiglio se medesimo d’ogni consolatione e la figliuola sua divita privo, me occorre 
per lopposito una novella o vero historia d’un signor greco molto piu humano e savio che 
non fu tancredi come per effetto si puo mostrare.” See Marsh, “Boccaccio,” 341: “Based 
on a classical Greek historian rather than on a medieval source, Bruni’s tale is meant to 
demonstrate the ethical superiority of ancient Greek civilization over the morality of 
medieval Italians.” Bruni may have developed this contrast between the pedagogical ap- 
proaches of mildness and harshness from the classical sources of Valerius Maximus, Plu- 
tarch, Appian, and possibly also Plautus and Terence. It is also a feature of Alberti’s play 
Philodoxus (§§121-23). 
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Bruni devotes his attention in these tales more to fatherly authority than to 
a lover’s suffering; and Antiochus, who represses his desires, eventually finds his 
happiness, unlike the self-willed Ghismunda.*° Scholarship has seen Bruni com- 
peting with Boccaccio in the field of storytelling, as he praises ancient clemency 
over Tancredi’s cruelty; James Hankins has called the vernacular novella “an at- 
tack on the folly of romantic love”; and certainly romantic love is a central theme 
of Boccaccio’s work. *” 

Manetti for his part incorporated both stories into his Dialogus in symposio 
(Dialogue at the Banquet), a Latin discussion among Florentine exiles in the Vene- 
to in 1448. Similar to Bruni’s novelle, the two tales are offered as debating posi- 
tions on paternal severity versus leniency towards one’s children. But they express 
a consistent warning against the social danger of eros. Manetti departs from 
the Decameron by stating that Ghismunda “took no interest in maidenly shame” 
when she began her affair. Yet Antiochus, out of respect for his father, “chose to 
die rather than give vent to his vile, wicked flame of love.”** Tancredi had to pun- 
ish his daughter and her lover, it is argued, for reasons of justice and honor.* The 
final judgment on the debate is uttered by the arbiter Michele Rondinelli, who 
finds Seleucus too lax: he allowed his son to engage in incest and offered hope to 
adulterers, thus threatening the integrity of marriage.*? Ghismunda herself mer- 
ited, he says, a more severe sentence, since she was “sole cause and origin of vile 
loves and all wickedness.” 

Similar to Bruni and Manetti, Palmieri sought to contain the Decameron’s 
legacy in order to support his vision of civic morality.’ The interlocutors of his 


36 Tn contrast to Marsh (“Boccaccio,” 341) I do not see an “ethical antithesis” be- 
tween these stories. See James Hankins’s review of Bruni’s “moral censorship” in his 
translation of the PAaedrus, in Hankins, Plato, 2:396. 

37 Tartaro, “Il modello,” 437-48; Hankins, “Humanism in the Vernacular,” 16. 

38 T have used Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, MS Plut. 90, sup. 29 (sec. xv), 
fols. 1-43v; 5v: “neque puellaris verecundie interesse arbitraretur”; 13: “ob paternam ven- 
erationem mori quam turpem nefandorum amorum suorum flammam detengere malu- 
isse....” 

°° Laur. Plut. 90, sup. 29, fols. 14v—-16; in fact, compared to Brutus and Decimus 
Silanus, who slew their own children, his punishment was not severe enough (16v); see 
Marsh, “Boccaccio,” 345, on the implicit use of Valerius Maximus. 

“0 Laur. Plut. 90, sup. 29, fols. 33r-34v; see Marsh, “Boccaccio,” 347. 

4" Laur. Plut. 90, sup. 29, fol. 35v: “Sigismunda insuper multo magis quam Guiscar- 
dum errasse ac deliquisse cognoscimus: quam et nephandorum amorum et omnes etiam 
flagitii sola causa et origo fuisse traditur: et ideo eam iustus et severus iudex gravius puni- 
re debebat; quod quidem tancredus non fecisset paterna gratia impeditus.” 

® Tn this effort at literary containment they could find a predecessor in Giovanni 
Sercambi. Sercambi’s late fourteenth-century Novelle recounts how the storytellers fled 
the plague in Lucca. But the work considers the pestilence a punishment for sinfulness. 
Aluisi, the leader of the brigaza, expresses their devotion to conventional moral authority. 
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Vita civile, isolated from Florence by a plague in the 1430s, discuss the most ap- 
propriate ways to become upstanding members of society. Thus while he bor- 
rowed the Decameron frame and its use of the vernacular, he says without irony 
that Boccaccio is a distant third of the three crowns: “would God that his ver- 
nacular books were not filled with such lascivious and dissolute examples of love, 
I certainly believe that should he have written just as aptly of moral matters and 
precepts of living well, he would deserve to be called Chrysostom rather than 
Boccaccio. And furthermore his vernacular books would have benefited our cus- 
toms, whereas as it now stands I believe they have harmed and still harm many.” 
He intended therefore to amend the flaws of the Decameron in his own work. 


2. The inward turn to the psychological in Maritus 


Alberti however may have read the Decameron differently, true to its subversive 
spirit, and this reading deepened his wit of despair, the black humor that char- 
acterizes many of these dinner pieces. For the Decameron brought Alberti both 
profit and problem. 

‘The profit comes from the atmosphere of relaxed subversion and buoyant 
parody. Boccaccio tells his critics that his work is designed not for the clerics or 
the philosophers, but for more carefree men and women residing in a “place of 
pleasantry,” a /uogo di sollazzo, gardens and the like.** The Decameron challeng- 
es ecclesiastical authority and its moral conceptions; its narrators reside outside 
the realm of the diseased city and its institutions. Alberti employed Boccac- 
cio’s methods of ironic subversion for his guests seated around his dinner table, 
their /uogho di sollazzo. His irony in turn strikes home against the philosophical 
and moral authorities of the Quattrocento. Like Boccaccio, Alberti scrutinizes 
his contemporaries for their reputation for virtue, and for their ability to judge 


See Giovanni Sercambi, Novelle, ed. Giovanni Sinicropi, 2 vols. (Bari: G. Laterza, 1972), 
5-7. 

4S Palmieri, Vita civile, 6-7; Proemio 11-12: “.. . volesse Dio che i suoi libri volgari 
non fussino ripieno di tanta lascivia e dissoluti exempli d’amore, ché certo credo che, av- 
endo cosi attamento scripto cose morali et precepti di ben vivere, non meriterebbe essere 
chiamato Boccaccio ma pit tosto Chrisostomo. Et oltre a questo gioverebbono i suoi libri 
volgari a’ nostri costumi, dove in questo modo credo abbino nociuto e nuochino a molti.” 
In a playfully self-referential way, Boccaccio himself translates Chrysostom as “san Gio- 
vanni Boccadoro” in Dec. 1.6.7: see Janet Levarie Smarr, “The Tale of the Inquisitor (1.6),” 
in The ‘Decameron’ First Day in Perspective, 148-59, esp. 157-58. 

“4 Boccaccio, Dec., Concl. 7: “Appresso assai ben si pud cognoscere queste cose non 
nella chiesa... né ancora nelle scuole de’ filosofanti. . . né tra cherici né tra filosofi in al- 
cun luogo ma ne’ giardini, in luogo di sollazzo, tra persone giovani benché mature e non 
pieghevoli per novelle. ...” In Proem 9 and 4.intro. Boccaccio suggests that he is writing 
explicitly for women. 
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virtue in others. His predicament, an all too conscious one, was that his guests, 
like himself, were also scholars and philosophers. ‘They themselves were the au- 
thorities he exposed to irony. Alberti’s self-consciousness and self-reflection per- 
meate his irony, shading it a darker psychological, more analytical color than 
that of Boccaccio. But the irony is there, as a negative quality, undermining the 
self-assured wisdom of contemporary humanism. If this humanism rediscovered 
Plato, then it is Alberti who revives the ironic spirit of Socrates, a spirit already 
conjured by the Decameron.* 

‘The impression of the Decameron upon the Intercenales may be measured by 
exploring stories which treat of the erotic and erotic deception: Maritus (The Hus- 
band), Defunctus (The Deceased), and Uxoria (Marriage). In exploring Alberti’s 
irony, a guiding thread will be erotic deception, perhaps the most common at- 
tribute of Boccaccio’s hundred stories. 

One of the richest tales of erotic intrigue in the Decameron is the tale of 
the widow Elena and the scholar Rinieri (Dec. 8.7). The tale, told by the narra- 
tor Pampinea, shows how Boccaccio uses irony to expose a character’s flaws and 
self-contradictions. Rinieri, more deft in metaphysics than in the art of love, al- 
lows himself to be duped by Elena’s blandishments, spending a cold night locked 
outside in her courtyard while she entertains another lover. He then devises his 
revenge, luring her to a tower upon which she, naked and exposed to the sun, is 
subjected to his mockery against the perfidious nature of women. Yet the irony is 
that Rinieri’s vengeance and women-hating diatribe say as much about his char- 
acter as they do about Elena’s comeuppance. His actions and words reveal him 
to be weak, cruel, and bigoted, rather than, as he imagines, clever, triumphant, 
and rational.*° 


*’ For a statement on the potential Socratic nature of the comic, see Petrarch’s re- 
mark in the Things Worthy of Remembrance (Rerum memorandarum) under the heading 
“De facetiis ac salibus illustrium”: “Quanto melius Cato ille Censorius, qui non artem 
que non erat pollicetur, sed ipsos iocos ac facetias tam socratorum, qui in hac re nomen 
habent apud Grecos sicut apud nos Plautus, quam ceterorum studiose recollegit!” Rerum 
memorandarum libri, ed. Giuseppe Billanovich (Florence: Sansoni, 1943), 69, lines 39-42 
(2.37.8). Billanovich notes the reference to De off: 1.29.104. We shall see traces of Plau- 
tine humor in Alberti’s dialogues. On Alberti’s position as an outsider to or indeed crit- 
ic of the conventions of Medicean civic humanism, see Rinaldi, Melancholia christiana, 
106-10, with regard to his Vita S. Potiti; Boschetto, “Tra politica e letteratura”; and Viti, 
“Leon Battista Alberti e la politica cultura fiorentina premedicea.” 

‘© This assessment of Dec. 8.7 agrees in some measure with the views expressed 
by Robert Hollander, Boccaccio’s Last Fiction, “Il Corbaccio” (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1988), 18-23, who in turn cites Millicent Marcus, “Misogyny as 
Misreading: A Gloss on Decameron VIII.7,” Stanford Italian Review 4 (1984): 23-40. For 


a more detailed discussion, see Kircher, Poet’s Wisdom, chap. 6. 
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As arule the Intercenales have little good to say about scholars. But the irony 
in his story Maritus also engages the methods of the Decameron.’ At the outset 
of the tale, an aged and experienced humanist recounts how a husband returns 
home unexpectedly as his young wife is entertaining her lover. The husband con- 
fronts the lover, but instead of punishing him, he offers him his friendship. To his 
wife, the husband maintains a cheerful demeanor while at the same time refusing 
her all physical affection. His wife becomes consumed with remorse, and eventu- 
ally dies of her sense of guilt.“ 

‘The story echoes with the irony in Pampinea’s tale of Rinieri and Elena. It 
addresses a question in common with Boccaccio’s novella: a man is deceived by 
a woman—how does he, or should he, respond? Pampinea’s scholar can be con- 
sidered to overstep his bounds in physically torturing the woman who spurned 
him. Alberti understood this irony directed toward the scholar, and presented his 
readers with a husband who, with his emotional coldness, with his unwavering 
obsession with social decorum, psychologically tortures his wife to death. 


A cold husband’s laughter or slumber can break a woman’s ardent wrath 
and burning fury. .. . How do you think his wife felt? What terrible discord 
between apprehension and assurance tormented her mind? Living in squal- 
id grief and solitude, she was damned by her own guilt.” 


‘The husband exhibits no real love for his wife, just as Rinieri cannot be said to 
love Elena, except in his erotic fantasy of self-fulfillment. 

‘The erotic quality differentiates the Decameron tales from the dinner piece, 
revealing the nature of Alberti’s adaptation. Boccaccio’s narrators comment on 


*” Intercenales, 453-69. See the critiques of humanist-scholars in Corolle (Interce- 
nales, 243-59) and in his preface to book 7 (446): “Cum autem sibi ad rem tenendam plus 
quam oscitans opinabatur adesse negotii intellexit, tum omni librorum copia contendit, 
ac si ipsis libris, non acerrimo nostro studio, dicendi simus rationem adepturi; cumque 
sese eloquentie locos satis preter ceteros quisque tenuisse opinetur, fit inter nos ut non [in] 
consequenda ipsi laude, sed in aliis carpendis et redarguendis fatigemur.” 

48 Intercenales, 462-63: “Nam in rebus ceteris esset istiusmodi, ut ad facilitatem 
erga uxorem addi nihil posset, una tantum in re vindicis partes servavit, ut ex ea die 
posteaquam corrumptam esse uxorem congnovit . . . in illam tum incaluisse ad liberis 
operam dandam visus est nunquam. ... Misera mulier! Que his gravissimis et molestis- 
simis curis confecta in eam est valitudinem collapsa, ut consumptis in dies viribus, abesa 
et penitus extenuata, defecerit. . . .” 

” Dinner Pieces, 132; Intercenales, 464: “Ardentem ira et flagrantem furore feminam 
frigens vir ridendo et dormitando frangit. . . . Et quid putas sentire hanc de se mulier- 
em, quam atrox animi certamen, metus adversus fiduciam, excruciabat? Que in luctu, in 
squalore, in solitudine, sui ipsius conscientia damnata vitam ducebat, que in tantis suis 
occultis doloribus. . . .” 
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physical beauty as the spark or aim of erotic instinct.°° If Boccaccio’s tales gravi- 
tate toward the contact of the flesh, Alberti’s story orbits about the psyche or 
the mind. The narrator of the story explains clearly the husband’s motivations: 
the maintenance of Quattrocento social standing. He tells the younger man, 
“see to it you do not damage my honor, since today I have spared your life and 
reputation.”*! These motivations may be, in modern terms, displaced or subli- 
mated, but to the narrator they are commendable. In addition, the wife’s slow 
decline is internal, psychological, not the external, physical suffering of Elena. 
In her guilt, she becomes desperate for her husband’s forgiveness, and when he 
denies her this, she succumbs to her regret. 

‘The venerable husband intensifies inwardly the corporeal cruelty of Rinieri. 
Alberti, like Boccaccio, raises questions indirectly about the cuckold’s character. 
And these questions, once raised, cast a shadow on the narrator, who quotes “the 
grave and memorable words of this most prudent husband.” The irony is indeed 
directed toward the protagonist, who resides in a contradiction — for his ‘justice’ 
is really cruelty, his ‘mildness’ really severity. Yet as this irony is also unnoticed 
by the storyteller, it catches the storyteller as well. 

Boccaccio’s Pampinea presents her tale of Rinieri and Elena as a warning to 
women against duping men, especially scholars; Elena’s punishment, she says, is 
a “just retribution.” But the women listening to her tale are not convinced: on the 
contrary, they are compassionate toward her suffering, and see a definite heart- 
lessness in Rinieri’s actions.** Alberti expresses this irony toward his narrator 


%° At one moment in Pampinea’s tale Rinieri is taken aback in his plan for ven- 
geance: he becomes aroused by Elena’s naked splendor before the tower: (8.7.66—67): 
“..e passondogli ella quasi allato cosi ignuda e egli veggendo lei con la bianchezza del 
suo corpo vincere le tenebre della notte e appresso riguardandole il petto e l’altre parti 
del corpo e vedendole belle e seco pensando quali infra piccol termine dovean divenire, 
senti de lei alcuna compassione; e d’altra parte lo stimolo della carne l’assali subitamente 
e fece tale in pié levare che si giaceva e confortavolo che egli da guato uscisse e lei andasse 
a prendere e il suo piacere ne facesse: e vincin fu a essere tra dall’uno e dall’altro vinto.” 
Note by contrast the husband’s repression in refusing the wife’s advances “tametsi om- 
nibus illecribris a formosissima, amatoriis in artibus callidissima exercitatissimaque con- 
iuge impeteretur” (Intercenales, 462). 

°! Dinner Pieces, 130; Intercenales, 458: “Quod si quippiam abs te pro accepto benefi- 
cio deberi nobis non negas, fili mi, age, da operam ut, dum tue et vite et fame hodierna die 
plurimum concessi, tu ne honori quidem nostro per te uspiam detractum iri velis.” Note 
the use of the first-person plural by the husband to denote his social superiority. 

» Intercenales, 460: “Huiusmodi igitur vir ille prudentissimus apud adolescentem 
sermones habuerat graves.” 

8 Dec. 8.7.3: “ .. ma io intendo di farvi avere alquanta compassione d’una giusta 
retribuzione a una nostra cittadina renduta, alla quale la sua beffa presso che con morte, 
essendo beffata, ritornd sopra il capo.” She adds that: “E questo udire non sara senza 
utilita di voi, per cid che meglio di beffare altrui vi guarderete, e farete gran senno.” But 
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more discreetly. The story of the husband is recounted amid the so//azzo of the 
humanist circle, just as Pampinea tells her narrative to the /ieta brigata. The aged 
narrator praises the husband’s example as one that exceeds the one-sided toler- 
ance of Socrates, for the husband was a greater master of his household: he was 
an exemplar of rigor countered by mildness.** The learned narrator stresses both 
features of the humanist 4onestum or moral good, outward propriety and moral 
righteousness. Alberti records no responses to the narrator’s story among the 
scholarly conclave; there is a similar silence in the story following this one in the 
Intercenales, Uxoria. But even the most sympathetic humanist listener could find 
the narrator’s praise of the husband excessive, and this listener could also contest 
the narrator’s claim that “in taking revenge, he [the husband] combined severity 
with supreme indulgence and remarkable tolerance.”** We know from Alberti’s 
vernacular dialogues that he considered revenge to be beneath the actions of an 
honorable man.** Is the husband as honorable as the narrator supposes? If not, 
what is Alberti saying about the moral standards of this gathering, which treats 
the husband as a domestic exemplum? 


see the women’s reaction (8.8.2): “Gravi e noiosi erano stati i casi d’Elena a ascoltare alle 
donne, ma per cid che in parte giustamente avventutigli gli estimavano, con pit’ moderata 
compassione gli avean trapassati, quantunque rigido e constatemente fieramente, anzi 
crudele, reputassero lo scolare.” This is not the first time Pampinea becomes entangled 
in irony: see her pronouncements in Dec. 1.10, which I have discussed in Kircher, Poer’s 
Wisdom, 130-33. 

%4 Intercenales, 454: “Cum de re uxoria deque mulierum ingenio versuto et volu- 
bili inter familiares meos apud me sermones haberentur, multisque modis vulgatum il- 
lud Catonis approbarentur, maritum, qui se bonum gerat, laude esse dignum, quesitum 
est, quenam leges maritum bonum constituerent, desiderandane in coniuge sit facilitas 
potius an severitas. . . .”; Intercenales, 468: “Quid Socrates ille ipse deorum approbatione 
sapientissimus, que contumacia immodeste uxoris didicit apud ceteros cives et peregri- 
nos facilitatem atque humanitatem servare. . . .? Sciverit ille quidem uxoris vitium [tol- 
erare, certe non scivit] tollere. .. . Annon vestris sententiis maritus hic noster multo erat 
omnibus preferendus? . . . qui non eodem continuo vultu solum, ut Grecus ille, verum et 
amplius eadem stabili et constanti perseverantia in suscepto animi instituto laudatissimo 
perstitit....” 

° Dinner Pieces, 133; Intercenales, 468: “. . . summmaque et mirifica cum indulgentia 
et facilitate coniunctam severitatem vindicando servavit.” 

 E.g. Deifira, OV 2:240.21-22, in the words of Filarco: “Amore non vuole vendet- 
ta. Vendetta viene da nimista.” And Teogenio’s advice to Microtiro: “Pit te molto loderd 
se tu verso chi sé opponta a te inimico porgerai amore pit che odio, umanita pit che in- 
dignazione, facilita pit che contumacia, poiché ogni perturbazione di’animo pit nuoce a 
chi in sé la sente che verso cui ella sia addiritta” (Theogenius, OV 2:98.18-22); Pandolfini’s 
comments to Niccola de’ Medici: “Ad Antistenes filosofo parea niuna disciplina migliore 
in vita che disimperare el ricordarsi delle offese. Aristotile negeva essere opera d’animo 
grande e forte refricarsi a mente presertim quel che dispiace” (Profugia, OV 2:135.2-5). 
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‘These questions must stand, since they are what the irony asks, but does not 
answer. ‘The irony towards the narrator exposes the vanity of his or her desire to 
dictate meaning. Yet irony ultimately pursues the reader. It casts aside facile pre- 
suppositions, and hounds the reader into new answers or confusion.*’ Like Boc- 
caccio through his Pampinea, Alberti allows his narrative persona in Maritus to 
be called into question, and he uses irony as a method of presenting readers with 
the surface of meaning, while calling on them to establish the foundation. 


3. Defunctus and the irony of the humanist narrator 


A more thoroughgoing use of this irony toward the narrator presents itself in Al- 
berti’s Defunctus. The longest of the Intercenales, this is a dialogue that takes place 
in the afterlife between the friends Neophronus (“newly wise”) and Polytropus 
(“versatile”).°* J. H. Whitfield has commented on the subtleties of this dialogue, 
contesting a simple reading, based on Neophronus’s lugubrious narration, of Al- 
berti’s pessimism.°*’ Using the irony introduced by Boccaccio, Alberti’s tale chal- 
lenges any presumption of narrative authority. The name “Polytropus” indicates 
as much, since polytropos is the prime epithet in Homeric poetry for the wily, 
wandering Odysseus and for Hermes the trickster. Odysseus and Hermes cross 
the boundaries to the underworld. In addition, both are masters of disguise. 


°” Alberti shows us this in his dinner story of Nummus (The Coin). “Most erudite and 
sagacious priests [Jiteratissimi prudentissimique sacerdotes],’ he tells us, pray to Apollo to 
show them the highest divinity (Intercenales, 148); Apollo’s oracle leads them to a coin on 
the altar, and the priests rejoice in his wisdom and their material gain. But the Pythian 
oracle’s actual statement to the priests is “Tomorrow’s light will show the god you seek 
upon the altar” (Dinner Pieces, 51) (“crastina lux numen quesitum ostendet in ara”: Inter- 
cenales, 150). A reader is justified in seeing the irony here, and in noting that the priests 
were all along at heart mercenary, and worshipped money. So the story turns from being 
a story about the basic material nature of religion, in which Apollo himself is implicated, 
to one about a mercenary clergy. Its denouement is no longer anti-religious, but anti-ec- 
clesiastical. That the priests “mis-interpret” the oracle is left for the reader to discover; the 
reader must unveil the irony for himself or herself. 

8 See David Marsh’s analysis of the story in relation to Lucian’s The Downward 
Journey, in Lucian and the Latins, 51-58, and his translations of the names in Dinner Piec- 
es, 247. Another translation of Neophronus might be “of new mind.” 

*” J. H. Whitfield, “Alberti in the Intercenali: 1: Defunctus,” Italian Studies 46 (1991): 
58-68. 

8° The adjective polytropos appears in Od. 1.1 and 10.330, and in the Homeric Hymn 
to Hermes, lines 13 and 439. It is also used by Plutarch to characterize Alcibiades (Life 
of Alcibiades, 24.3). Alberti refers to this Life in other works, as we shall see. Bertolini 
(Grecus sapor, 17-18) has traced Alberti’s knowledge of the Homeric epic back to the 


fourteenth-century translation prepared by Pilato under the encouragement of Petrarch 
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Odysseus figures prominently in Alberti’s other works, including the Theogenius, 
the Profugia, and the Momus. 

In the dialogue, Neophronus is on his way to the underworld when he en- 
counters Polytropus, who, like Hermes, will direct his way. Neophronus re- 
counts that after his death he has discovered the infidelity of those closest to 
him—wife, son, servants, and kinsmen—and concludes that “[l]ife is an evil 
to be shunned.”®' Polytropus at first sympathizes with his friend’s suffering, and 
then becomes more critical. He shares Neophronus’s view of human folly, but he 
believes it may be outfaced by virtue and wisdom, which can restrain vain de- 
sires. “? Despite this difference in viewpoints, the dialogue examines the nature of 
deception, both by one’s beloved and of one’s self, as did Maritus and the story of 
Rinieri and Elena. It also expands the theme of deception to embrace the entire 
domestic arena, including one’s children. With an eye toward his humanist col- 
leagues, Alberti undermines with irony the stature of Neophronus, once consid- 
ered wise and now “newly wise,” showing the degree to which learning and honor 
may skew one’s self-knowledge. 

In discussing his wife, Neophronus stresses his naive trust not only in her 
sexual fidelity but also in the loyalty of a young servant.® Polytropus remarks 
that women must be watched in order to save their chastity, and both men com- 
plain of the depraved, treacherous, and faithless nature of women.“ While it 
would be easy, as Whitfield states, to associate these remarks with other women- 
hating statements in Alberti’s works, Alberti follows Boccaccio’s example and 
develops the narrative context. As the dialogue progresses, Neophronus’s char- 
acter comes into view. His remarks, like those of Boccaccio’s Rinieri, must be 
understood in light of his character: Neophronus’s thought must be verified by 
his way of life. 


and Boccaccio. Odysseus visits the underworld in Od. 11, and Hermes travels to Hades 
to negotiate the release of Persephone, as recorded in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. It is 
possible that Alberti learned of the Homeric hymns through the exchanges between Byz- 
antines and Latins at the Council of Union in Ferrara and Florence in 1438-1439. 

6! Dinner Pieces, 122; Intercenales, 428: “Rem [i.e. vitam] quidem fugiendam. . . .” 

°° Intercenales, 436, a passage that modifies Cicero’s De /egibus, as Whitfield has 
noted (“Alberti,” 66-67). Whitfield, in his claim for Polytropus as the spokesman for 
Alberti, does not show how his character fails to escape the irony that permeates the dia- 
logue, as we shall note below. Similarly Ponte, Leon Battista Alberti, 43, cites Polytropus 
as “il savio.” Alberti may have adapted here a dialogue between Ratio and Metus from 
Petrarch’s De Remediis, 1: 1124-1127; dialogue 2.128: “De moriente anxio quid uxor, eo 
mortuo, sit actura.” 


. 


3 Intercenales, 364. Polytropus for his part initially expresses his mistrust in the ser- 
vant, but faith in Neophronus’s wife (366). 
64 Intercenales, 368. 


6 Whitfield, “Alberti,” 63. 
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Polytropus suggests that Neophronus has died at a ripe old age.® Like the 
husband of the first Intercenales, he seems to be older than his wife. In addition, 
Neophronus boasts that he has busied himself in his studies to the neglect of his 
“family duties,” and talks of his body as a “foul cadaver.”*’ Perhaps his literary 
preoccupations and his disengagement from sensual life have sparked his wife’s 
sexual interest in other men. While humanists may have admired both his devo- 
tion to liberal studies and his Stoic disdain for the corporeal, his wife may have 
thought otherwise. 

Neophronus in fact laments most loudly when his relatives destroy his li- 
brary—they even tear up his own manuscript. Polytropus admonishes him to 
call upon his learning and maintain moral tranquillity: 


Wise men have no just cause for grief. For what anxiety can affect one who 
is deeply versed in letters and liberal knowledge? Won't a mature man, for- 
tified by judgment and reason, and rich in experience and years, renounce 
and reject all distresses of the mind?” 


Here his friend expresses the humanist view that soundness of character is found- 
ed primarily on learning and intellectual acumen. But Neophronus is hardly con- 
soled, not even when Polytropus praises his talent, eloquence, and erudition as 
equal to that of the ancients.”” Neophronus tells him he was offended by the 
meagre eulogy that the local bishop presented at his funeral: it mentioned only 
his “qualities of piety and justice,” and omitted any word about his erudition and 
the host of classical virtues (including modesty and sense of shame) that compose 
his “moral worth [Aonestatis] and integrity.”” 


°° Intercenales, 362: “Quenam in sene istius etatis immatura mors est?”, 378: “In 
senem fuitne, in te filius adolescens impius, in patrem?” 

67 Dinner Pieces, 111 (Intercenales, 394: “rei familiaris cura”); 101 (UIntercenales, 366: 
“An isti insanissimi non sunt, qui me isthac in fece illigatum esse velint, quam pre fetore 
mox abicient?”); and Intercenales, 432: “Tantum iccirco abest, ut ipso me perfrui posse ex- 
istimans cupiam de integro in corpus recludi, ut quidvis potius patiar quem in illam ipsam 
putridam et fetidam crassitudinem carnis. . . .” 

8 See Intercenales, 400. Whitfield observes the limited extent of his writing (“Al- 
berti,” 63). Neophronus also reminds the reader of Boccaccio’s elderly judge Riccardo di 
Chinzica, who on account of his pious withdrawal from sex witnesses his young wife Bar- 
tolomea sail off with the lusty pirate Paganino (Dec. 2.10). 

6° Dinner Pieces, 114; Intercenales, 402: “Sapientibus nulla dolendi iusta ratio est. Qui 
enim litteris et doctrina rerum optimarum satis excultus est, quam animo egritudinem 
suscipiet? Nonne consilio et ratione pollens rerumque usu et etate plenus ac maturus 
homo ab se omnes animi molestias abscindendas reiciendasque putabit?” Cf. also 396. 

7 Intercenales, 408. 

™ Intercenales, 410: “de animi autem virtutibus, quas omnes mirificias in me esse 
velle se ostendere predixerat, nullam ferme laudem explicuit; de litteris, de doctrina, de 
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‘The vanity and self-conceit of Neophronus become more apparent as he re- 
counts his distress. He hears his son rejoicing in his death for having lost such a 
severe master, and accuses him of dissembling, ingratitude, and impiety. Polytro- 
pus seconds his outrage, calling Neophronus “dutiful” and “indulgent.” Defunc- 
tus, like Maritus, pursues the contrast between parental severity and indulgence 
addressed by the novelle of Bruni and Manetti. Alberti’s dialogue elaborates, 
without didacticism, upon Lionardo’s advice to Adovardo in the first book of the 
Della famiglia. Lionardo states: 


Severity without kindness [wmanita] produces more hate than obedience. 
Kindness, the more easy and free of any harshness it is, the more it wins 
love and acceptance. Nor do I call it solicitude [di/igenza] if a man, more 
like a tyrant than a father, inquires too exactly into everything. This kind 
of severity and harshness usually makes young minds resentful and ill dis- 
posed to their elders rather than submissive. A noble mind by nature resents 
being treated like a slave instead of like a son. 


While Neophronus thinks himself generous, his true character, like that of Boc- 
caccio’s Rinieri, unfolds to the reader in the course of the dialogue, contradicting 
this self-assessment. 

Later in this conversation, Neophronus himself considers the expense of his 
own funeral to be wasteful.” Could there be something true in the accusation 
made by his relatives, who, after being omitted from his will, call him greedy and 
ungrateful (avarissimum, cupidissimum, ingratissimum)?” In other words, could 


ingenio, de bonis artibus, de animi robore et constantia, de modestia, verecundia, pudici- 
tia, de sapientia, de consilio, de memoria rerum vetustarum, de ratione atque prudentia 
verbum nullum; omnes honestatis et decoris partes intactas preterivit”; “ut vel hac sola 
pietatis et equitatis virtute felicissimum exstitisse me non negandum sit.” Slightly revis- 
ing Dinner Pieces, 116. 

? Intercenales, 380: “Abisti iam [says the son], neque amplius aderis, severe; iam ab- 
eris, indignissime decrepite”; 378: “Vide ne temere id credas bene moratos adolescentes in 
te impios fuisse, quem ceteri, tum maxime filii ipsi facillimum et in omni re longe om- 
nium piissimum patrem experti sunt” (Dinner Pieces, 105-6). 

3 Slightly revising the translation of On the Family, 88-89; OV 1:78.16-24: “La se- 
verita senza umanita acquista pit odio che autorita. Lumanita quanta sara pit facile e pid 
seguinta da ogni durezza, tanto pit meritera benivolenza e grazia. Né chiamo diligenza, 
quale par costume piu di tiranni che de’ padri, monstrarsi nelle cose troppo curioso. E 
fanno queste austeritati e durezze pit volte diventare gli animi contro e’ maggiori molto 
pit: sdegnosi e maligni che ubbidienti. E hanno e’ gentili ingegni in sé per male ove siano 
non come figliuoli ma come servi trattati.” 

™ Intercenales, 390: “Ceterum carere pompis funeralibus quare obsit non intelligo; 
fortassis prodest ad parsimoniam.” 

® Intercenales, 388: “... omnium avarissimum, omnium cupidissimum esse me in- 
gratissimumque vociferant.” 
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Neophronus indict himself by citing the criticism of others? In the final scene he 
describes to Polytropus, he sees his enemy uncovering a fortune he had hidden in 
an aqueduct. ‘The fortune, he claims, was intended for his heirs. But Polytropus 
chastises him for hoarding it, and, abandoning his earlier praise, declares that 
Neophronus indeed is avaricious and mistrustful of those closest to him.” 

‘The tale, like the stories of Rinieri or the Husband, leads the reader to sus- 
pect the character of the self-proclaimed victim. Neophronus resembles the fig- 
ure of the greedy old man, a staple of Roman comedy, as in Euclio’s vain at- 
tempt to hide his treasure in Plautus’s Au/ularia (Pot of Gold). Polytropus is the 
eiron, the interlocutor who indirectly exposes the old man’s pretensions.” An- 
other potential subtext for Defunctus is Petrarch’s Rerum memorandarum (Things 
Worthy of Remembrance). Petrarch attributes to Seneca the statement of Publilius 
Syrus: “The greedy man does nothing right until he dies,” and explains: “So it 
is: while living he was good to nobody, neither to himself or anyone else; dying, 
he grants his heir control of his will and frees himself from worry, and so harms 
no one.””8 

But is Neophronus then “newly wise” after his death? For despite his new 
awareness of human folly, he still does not see how he merits the disdain of his 
wife and family. At the end, he is full of self-pity, proclaiming how fortune favors 
the wicked.” He misses the irony of Polytropus’s final statement as he leads him 
to the underworld: 


Pol.: Don’t you know that the destruction you cause in life is repaid by the 
punishments you must suffer after death? 


Neo.: I shall [follow]. *° 


© Intercenales, 420: “Quid enim quidem, qui avaritia aut alia quaque stultitia rem ad 
coniunctum hominum et societatem accommodatissimam ac maxime necessariam, pe- 
cuniam, de medio sustulerit atque suppresserit, huncne hominem negabimus vehementer 
errare?” 

77 Polytropus himself does not escape ironic treatment, proclaiming more than once 
Neophronus’s rectitude and fine reputation, and maintaining to the last a strong belief in 
the moral worth of humanist learning. 

8 Cf. Terence’s preface to his Heauton Timorumenos (Self~Tormentor), line 37 regard- 
ing the “iratus senex.” Petrarch, Rerum memorandarum, 180, lines 18-23 (3.93.3): “Avarus 
nichil recte facit nisi cum moritur. Sic est profecto: vivens enim nulli bonus, nec sibi nec 
alteri, moriens heredem voti compotem facit et se curis liberat, nulli malus.” 

” Intercenales, 426: “Est iccirco ut aiunt: fortuna malos diligit, odit probos; male 
merentibus bene facit, in eos vero, qui aspirare ad decus et laudem nituntur, infesta est; 
favet nequissimis, obstat optimis.” 

8° Dinner Pieces, 125; Intercenales, 440: “Polytropus: ... An ignoratis quantas cum 
vivi ruinas, tum mortui poenas subituri sitis pro talibus flagitiis? . . . Neophronus: I pre. 
Sequar.” We may therefore sense the blindness not only of Rinieri, but also of the Guide 
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The protagonist receives his comeuppance. This narrative quality shows how 
Alberti adapted Lucian’s work, often cited as a source for Alberti’s writing. 
Neophronus’s character reveals itself in a way missing from the Lucianic ana- 
logues to the tale, the Charon and On Mourning.®' These pieces were translated 
into Latin in the first decades of the fifteenth century, including a version of On 
Mourning (De fletu) by Alberti’s friend, Lapo. In the Charon, the ferryman dis- 
cusses with Mercury (Hermes) the vain anxieties of mortals. In On Mourning, 
the ghost of a dead son tells his father of the blessings of the afterworld, free from 
bodily needs and emotional distress.** Alberti cleverly conflates these two tales 


in Boccaccio’s later work, the Corbaccio, who criticizes his wife from the afterlife to her 
lover. See Hollander, Boccaccio’s Last Fiction. 

81 On the Charon, see Marsh, Lucian and the Latins, 16, 105-10; on the On Mourn- 
ing (Funerals), 35 and 58, the last page discussing its relation to Alberti’s Deceased. 

82 An early fifteenth-century translation is found in Luciano di Samosata, Caronte / 
Timone: Le prime traduzioni, ed. Ernesto Berti (Florence: Sismel/Edizioni del Galluzzo, 
2006), 89-102; 97: “[Charon]. Turba vero illos circumvolitantium qui sunt? [Mercurius]. 
Spes, o Charon, et metus, amentia, libido, avaritia, odium et his similia. Ignorantia vero 
illis commixta est interque eos versatur, et odium quidem ac ira et zelus ac inscitia de- 
sidiaque et cupido. Timor autem et spes desuper volant, et ille nonnumquam ruens ter- 
ret ac tremefacit, hae vero super elatae caput, maxime cum ipsas se quis apprehensurum 
extimat, avolantes abeunt illosque hiantes deserunt, ceu apud vos illudi ab unda cernis 
Tantalum’; 99: “[Charon]. Vidistine unquam in aquis ampullas repentenis imbribis gen- 
eratas, inflationes dico ex quibus spuma congregatur? Ex illis igitur nonnullae parvae 
sunt confestimque ipso in ortu fractae deficiunt; quaedam vero diutius perseverant et, 
supervenentibus aliis, cum in maiorem tumorem excreverint, tandem et illae penitus ex- 
tinguuntur; neque enim aliter fieri quit. Hoc est vita mortalium. ... Et cum huiusmodi 
sint, quid agant vides, quemadmodum scilicet de principatu, gloria, honoribus et divitiis 
alternatim glorientur atque rixentur; quae omnia cum deseruerint, ut uno contenti asse ad 
nos veniant necesse est. Quoniam vero in excelso sumus loco, visne ingenti edito clamore 
illos admoneam a vanis laboribus abstinere ac vivere mortem semper prae oculis habentes, 
dicamque: ‘O stulti, et quid estis circa ista solliciti? Requiescite iam; neque enim vivetis 
semper.” Cf. the 1440-1443 version by Rinuccio Aretino, which I have collated from 
Florence, Biblioteca Nazional Centrale, MS Conv. Soppr. G 5, 865 (s. xv), fols. 26-31v 
and Biblioteca Laurenziana, MS Plut.89 sup. 16 (s. xv), fols. 21-26: “[Charon]. Eorum 
vita cum tam brevis infirma ac fragilis sit . cur tam ampullosi de principatu, gloria, hon- 
ore, divitiis, se invicem iactant. Pro his que litigant, contendunt, et acciter decertant. que 
omnia in morte deserunt humi, et unum dumtaxat assem pro portorio ferentes ad nos ve- 
niunt. .. . ut se ab insanis absineant laboribus, ac modesto et quieto vivant modo, animo 
mortem pre oculis semper habentes, si tibi videtur. ego ipse alta voce clamabo, illisque 
dicam ‘Heus stulti, heu mancipites quid circa inania tanta animi inquietudine deliratis ac 
res floccifatiendas tam estis solliciti’.” 

For the De fletu, I have used Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, MS Magl. 
XXIII 126 (s. xv), fols. 102-105, at 104r and Biblioteca Riccardiana, MS 149 (s. xv), fols. 


7-10v, at 9v. The dead son says to the father not to grieve, “cum mea sors melior longeque 
> y: g ) geq 
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in creating his character of Neophronus, who, when accusing others of impiety 
after his death, discloses to Polytropus his concern for the physical world and his 
reputation. This ironic disclosure, central to Alberti’s adaptation, has its closest 
affiliation in Boccaccio’s storytelling. 

In the Decameron, the frame story makes way for a narrator’s lesson to be ap- 
plauded or critiqued by the other nine participants.*? The Intercenales as a whole 
lack a framing device. Yet many of them engage in debate: at the opening of Mari- 
tus, the conclusion of Defunctus, or in the quarrel among the slaves in Fe/icitas 
(Happiness), who argue over who among them has suffered the most.** In addition, 
the repeated use in the Intercenales of certain personae, such as Lepidus and Librip- 
eta, permits the reader to contrast their views over a series of episodes. 


4. Fraternal conflict over reputation in Uxoria 


‘The debate at the heart of the story Uxoria returns to the theme of cuckoldry, of a 
man’s fear of its effect on his honor and reputation, and of the example set by fa- 
thers for their sons. Alberti dedicated an Italian version of this piece to Piero de’ 
Medici, Cosimo’s son. Piero sponsored Alberti’s vernacular poetry competition 
in 1441, and Uxoria describes another contest assessed by reputable judges. It is 
therefore possible that Alberti composed the piece around this time, and a few 
years before Piero’s arranged marriage to Lucrezia Tornabuoni. “You will find,” 
he writes Piero in a Horatian mode, “that its subject is witty and humorous, and 
not without use as advice for living; and it will strike you, I think, as treated with 
some method and maturity.” The “method” involves irony and therefore unex- 
pected reversals that demand the reader’s engagement. Not only is this method 
consistent with the construction of Maritus and Defunctus, but it also provokes 


beatior sit quam tua... . Num potus et cenas vestem et venerea inquies: Ac verebere 
ne hiis rebus orbatus angoribus erumpnisque conficiare: Nonne animadvertis non sicure 
omnino longe sacius esse quam bibere: non famescere quam comedere, nec frigore affici 
multo prestantius esse quam frigescentem vestibus abundare . . . non te vexabit amor: non 
cohytus enervabit.” 

83 ‘With regard to Pampinea, who tells the story of Rinieri and Elena, it is Emilia 
who most consistently checks her moral program. Thus Emilia’s story on Day 9 (9.9), of 
Joseph and Melissus, implicitly critiques Pampinea’s complacency with Rinieri’s actions. 
While Joseph beats his wife in order to bend her to his will, Melissus is told by the sage 
simply to love in order to be loved. See Kircher, Poer’s Wisdom, 251-56. 

84 ‘The quarrel is relative to their ages: it is a prose picture of the “ages of man” con- 
testing among them who is most miserable: Intercenales, 72-78. 

8 Dinner Pieces, 135; Intercenales, 516: “. . . la vederai materia scritta pur faceta e io- 
cosa e non inutile in vita a congliarsi, e parratti, credo, trattata da me non in tutto sanza 
modo et degna maturita.” On Piero and the Certame, see Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti, 
171, 
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the reader to reflect on the meaning of these earlier stories, similar to the manner 
of the Decameron.* Its irony has a sharper edge, leading the characters— and the 
reader —into a negative territory in which the striving for civic virtue, so dear to 
Alberti’s fellow humanists, is shown to be far from ennobling, and instead a vain, 
acrimonious endeavor. 

Uxoria is set in ancient Sparta. Alberti’s writings refer more than once to 
the Greek city-state, inspired by Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus. The Lycurgus high- 
lights the importance Spartans placed on public duty and honor, key features of 
Alberti’s dinner piece as well as the moral program of Bruni and Palmieri. In 
the dinner piece, a father has three sons and promises his insignia, his awards for 
serving the state, to the one who proves himself most virtuous. Some years after 
his death, the three brothers convene the council of elders to assess their moral 
character. Each chooses to talk about his domestic life, specifically his thoughts 
on marriage. The eldest, Mitio (“Mildness”), being faced with his wife’s unbrid- 
led temper and lust, bore these scandals patiently, like a Stoic sage facing the 
tempests of fortune. With his calm reserve, he called upon his wife to change her 
behavior. The second brother, Acrinnus (“Harshness”), however, criticizes the 
first for his tolerance. The second brother’s way of preserving his reputation was to 
spy on his wife and limit her freedom. ‘The youngest brother Trissophus (“Thrice- 
Wise”) claims to have trumped the others by not marrying at all, against his rela- 
tives’ wishes. For he recognized, from his brothers’ misfortunes, the danger of 
female fickleness and lust. Yet the Spartan council, after hearing these three pre- 
sentations of virtue—the lenient, the severe, and the independent—withhold 
their award of the insignia, and ask for more time to deliberate. *” 

‘The story is, first of all, a commentary on the value of the husband’s exam- 
ple in Maritus. Mitio’s restraint does not rule his wife, either not at first, by his 
own estimation, or perhaps not at all, according to Trissophus. ** His psychologi- 
cal acumen falls short, and possibly backfires. The story therefore questions the 
husband’s ability to manipulate his wife’s conscience. She is, morally speaking, a 
resistant and in fact free agent. 


86 See Kircher, Poet’s Wisdom, 124-29. 

87 Intercenales, 472-514; I follow again Marsh’s translations of the names, Dinner 
Pieces, 251. 

88 Intercenales, 490: “Prestat igitur dissimulare et que videas non videre, siquidem 
indomitum animal, ut aiunt, mulier frenare nusquam potest”; Trissophus makes the gen- 
eral statement (506): “Etenim cum et hanc marito benignissimo et amantissimo nuptam 
et hanc alteram mirifica inauditaque custodia observatam non usquequaque matrimonii 
iura et conubii religionem servasse animadvertisset, sed alteram inexplebili flagrantique 
libidine preditam in dies novo amatore delectari, alteram nullo posse metu coerceri quin 
genitale impudentia sua torum commacularet. .. .” 
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More fundamentally, why do the brothers fail to hear a verdict? What is 
the meaning of the elders’ silence?®? Alberti, like Boccaccio, presents through 
the form of his pieces, through the patterns of irony that they weave, a sense of 
hermeneutical latitude, an open-mindedness, that clears a space for protagonists, 
narrators, and readers to put unwittingly their errors on display. Since the broth- 
ers represent different faces of domestic authority, from the lenient to the severe, 
the tale relates to Bruni’s and Manetti’s treatments of Decameron novelle, a treat- 
ment used to reinforce their morals about paternal rule. Alberti however in the 
Intercenales directs his irony against such authorial intentions, along the lines of 
Boccaccio’s irony toward Pampinea in Decameron 8.7. Maritus suggests this mode 
of irony; Alberti’s remarks immediately following Uxoria supports it as well. 

‘These remarks preface the subsequent book of the Inercenales. Alberti re- 
counts a musical contest between a cicada and a frog, with a crow as the judge. 
‘The cicada and frog traded insults, as each strove for renown. ‘The crow, however, 
writes Alberti, “seemed to curse them with his wings, and crying loudly cras, cras 
[“tomorrow, tomorrow”] he flew away.” Alberti then states: “I used to state my 
own opinion on each matter in fables like these, which I added as a sort of pro- 
logue to these books of Dinner Pieces. But in this case, I think I should refrain 
from doing so, not without reason.”” Here is a clarification that resists a clari- 
fication, for he does not make explicit the “reason” for his restraint. His silence 
mirrors that of the crow, which relates to the refusal of the elders, just as the mu- 
sical competition of the animals parallels the contest of the three brothers. Al- 
berti tells us in this preface he has changed from his earlier practice of presenting 
morals. This practice was problematic, for the morals did not always accord with 
the stories, and they indicate the author’s lack of authority over his stories’ mean- 


8° Looking outside the text, one might point to Alberti’s own experience in his 
Certame coronario, the public contest of vernacular poetry on the theme of friendship, in 
which the judges decline to declare a winner of the poetic crown. Yet Alberti’s anger over 
the judges’ failure in this event was outspoken. See Gorni, “Storia,” 167-72. It is difficult 
to see him directing his irony in this story toward the elders when the competition here 
was in an entirely different realm: of virtue, not learning; among brothers, not poets; and 
the competition proceeeds in an entirely different way: the tone is accusatory, not ami- 
cable. Najemy (“Giannozzo,” 73-75) interprets this silence as a verdict of joint failure, for 
the elders give the insignia to the eunuch priests of Cybele, the Great Mother. He reads 
the story as mocking the attempt of the father and sons to found a virtue “grounded in 
the hatred of women” (74-75). While the sons’ failure implicates their father, I do not see 
how their virtue is based in their misogyny; as examined below, it founders in the way 
they speak to one another, on the loss of fraternal amity. 

” Dinner Pieces, 149; Intercenales, 530-32: “. . . plena cornix voce et quasi alis ex- 
ecrando: ‘cras, cras’ inquit et advolavit. Consueveram in istiusmodi apologis, quasi pro- 
logi loco ad his edicare. Id hoc loco non sine causa a me esse pretermittendum statuo.” 
‘There is an echo here of Virgil, Georgics 1.388: “Tum cornix plena pluviam vocat improba 


” 


voce.... 
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ing.*! The “reason” that Alberti does not explicate consists in the very absence of 
explication. It stands as a warning: he is aware how limited an author's positive 
statement of meaning may be. 

Alberti’s caution rhymes with the errors of understanding witnessed in Mar- 
itus. These errors afflict humanist readers and protagonists, and are captured by 
the statement: paternal authority is fallible. At the end of Uxoria, the father’s 
plan to pass down his merit, his honor, to his sons has been in vain. Despite his 
prowess and care, his patrimony is held in abeyance, the seeds of virtue appar- 
ently sterile. The meaning of the elders’ silence becomes clearer in light of the 
story’s analogue in the Decameron (Dec. 1.3). Once again, Alberti uses the ana- 
logue here in an ironic way, amplifying the tone he adopted elsewhere from the 
Decameron.” 

The Decameron story tells of a father with three sons, but only one precious 
ring. He is unwilling or unable to decide which son is the most deserving, and 
therefore has two other rings made identical to the first, with the result that no son 
can declare his pre-eminence. In this way he diffuses his sons’ natural rivalry. 

‘The Spartan father in Alberti’s story, by contrast, fosters the fierce fraternal 
competition.” While Boccaccio’s parent distributes his patrimony equally as a 
sign of his love, the Spartan wishes one son’s virtue to stand publicly above the 
others’. Love is sacrificed to “virtue,” as it is called — but what is this public vir- 
tue, if not the shell of the thing, an empty name, to which brotherhood is sacri- 
ficed? Faced with this fraudulent virtue, the elders are confounded. They judge a 


%! This will be discussed at greater length in chapter 7. Consider the story of Pupi/- 
lus (The Orphan) from Book 1, which, Alberti implies, “warns us that from early youth we 
must steel ourselves against all of fortune’s vicissitudes” (Dinner Pieces, 15; Intercenales, 2: 
“admonet, uti ab ineunte etate quibus casibus fortune sit assuefaciendum”). Yet the valiant 
orphan of the story, despite his virtue and mental fortitude, despairs over the justice of 
the gods and prays, “.. . let orphans find the whole world full of hatred, betrayal, enmity, 
misfortune, and misery” (Dinner Pieces, 18; Intercenales, 18: “sed contra an sint pupillis 
omnia plena odii, insidiarum, inimicitiarum, calamitatum et miserie”). 

* Cecil Grayson has alluded to the relation between Uxoria and Decameron 1.3: 
“Una intercenale inedita di L.B. Alberti, Uxoria,” Italia Medievale e Umanistica 3 (1960): 
291-307. 

8 The father of the sons in Boccaccio’s tale, who, the narrator says, “tutti e tre pa- 
rimente gli amava” (Dec. 1.3.12), does not permit them to compete with one another, 
although each son presses him for the ring. Alberti’s father indeed speaks to his sons 
of his “nearly excessive love,” but adds that “. . . in my love, I wish one of you to possess 
this splendid inheritance, which I think will make him surpass all other mortals in every 
kind of praise.” (Dinner Pieces, 137; Intercenales, 478-80: “Id vos consilii si quid, filii mei, 
fortassis improbaritis, una et immensum et prope nimium erga vos amorem improbetis 
necesse est, quo quidem fit ut, dum vestrum quemvis tam splendide hereditatis compotem 
fieri cupiam, is ipse apud me interea mortales omnis omni genere laudis multo precedere 
videatur.”) 
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contest in which there can be no public victors nor judges.”* Alberti’s story poses 
two questions to his contemporaries: what is decorum and civic virtue, when it 
requires, for its very name, jealous and bitter rivalry? This “civic virtue” is a mas- 
querade, and actually uncivil, dividing more than uniting. Furthermore, what is 
the purpose of paternal authority, be it civic or classical, if it fails to provide the 
proper example whereby one truly acquires ethical understanding? 

Alberti furthered the irony of the Decameron for his own, Quattrocento pur- 
poses. Protagonists and their actions, as well as narrators and their intentions, 
are treated skeptically for readers who attend to unexpected outcomes and ironic 
reversals. Alberti, similar to Boccaccio, was keenly interested in disguises, de- 
ceptions, and dissimulations. ‘The central focus of his later Momus, but already 
of the Intercenales, testifies to his study of the way outward appearances relate to 
reality—a study also at the heart of his treatises on painting and perspective. 
Alberti’s stories Maritus, Defunctus, and Uxoria push the Boccaccian concerns 
into a deeper analysis of psychology and human motivations. They do so at the 
cost of neglecting the erotic. Yet the loss of eros moved Alberti to broaden his vi- 
sion, and to investigate a wider array of joys and sorrows, along with more varied 
causes and reactions to civilized discontents. That these hardships come from the 
pressure of civilization itself, from the culture constructed by his fellow human- 
ists, makes his irony towards it double-edged. It cuts away the pretenses not only 
of his contemporaries but also of himself. But what separates Alberti from his 
contemporaries is this ironic self-awareness, which views humanist ideas of vir- 
tue and happiness, cultivated with erudition, as masking the true nature of the 
human moral condition. 


4 In both the competition in virtue and that in music, the contestants struggle for 
public recognition, and denigrate one another. And like the cicada, frog, and crow, the 
Spartan participants lack a sensorium for the essence of the thing pursued. 
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CHAPTER 4 
CONFRONTING FORTUNE WITH VIRTUE: THE 
THERAPY OF IRONY, THE IRONY OF THERAPY 


1. The dialogues of Alberti and Poggio Bracciolini 


Early Quattrocento humanism engaged in ethical speculations, and these specu- 
lations proposed a new foundation for moral rectitude in light of the ebbing in- 
fluence of the established church. Many humanists formulated their views in the 
guise of dialogue, for example Bruni with his Dia/ogi or Palmieri with his Vita 
civile. It was a genre they found to be well suited to probing the moral obscurity 
that arose from the troubles of the papal church. The dialogues of Cicero offered 
precedent, and the humanists used the fictive settings to express points of view 
at variance with clerical dicta. In 1429-1430, Poggio Bracciolini composed De 
avaritia, a Latin discussion of greed that criticized the sermons of the Francis- 
can Bernardino of Siena.’ In the following decade, Alberti wrote the first three 
books of the Ded/a famiglia and Palmieri wrote his Vita civile. While these ver- 
nacular dialogues explore a range of domestic issues, they also investigate the role 
of virtue, through conversations solely among secular, nonclerical interlocutors. 
Around 1440, Poggio and Alberti wrote dialogues that focused more narrowly 
on the ethical life. 

Poggio Bracciolini (1380-1459) was, next to Alberti, the most complex of 
early Quattrocento humanists. From an impoverished Tuscan family, he served 
many years in various ecclesiastical appointments before establishing himself 
as a papal secretary. He was in the forefront of recovering ancient codices hid- 
den in monastic libraries, and his handwriting as a copyist became a standard 
for humanist script. His many letters reveal his forthright personality, which 
not only supported a friendship with the volatile, irascible Niccolé Niccoli, but 
also rendered advice to Cosimo de’ Medici and other political leaders. Never 


' The dating of the work is demonstrated by Helene Harth, “Niccolo Niccoli als li- 
terarischer Zensor: Untersuchungen zur Textgeschichte von Poggios De Avaritia,” Rina- 
scimento, 2nd ser., 7 (1967): 29-53. See also the commentaries by John W. Oppel, “Pog- 
gio, San Bernardino, and the Dialogue On Avarice,” Renaissance Quarterly 30 (1977): 
564-87; Fubini, Umanesimo, 183-219. 
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shy in debate, he clashed with his contemporaries, including Guarino da Ve- 
rona, Filelfo, and Valla. He publicly justified his marriage in his mid-fifties to a 
woman more than thirty years his junior; he circulated a collection of anecdotes, 
often bawdy, from the “Liars’ Office” in the Curia. In 1453 he became, like Bruni 
before him, chancellor of Florence, but it was a position for which he was tem- 
peramentally ill-suited. At this late stage of his life, he was given to melancholy 
meditations about human weakness and ineptitude.” 

Alberti and Poggio knew each other as members of the Curia under Euge- 
nius IV. Poggio wrote the dialogue De nodilitate in late 1439 or 1440, dedicating 
it to Gherardo Landriani, bishop of Como, who in 1439 received a cardinalate; 
shortly thereafter Poggio composed De infelicitate principum, addressed to Tom- 
maso da Sarzana. Tommaso was an outstanding figure at the 1438-1439 Council 
of Union with the Orthodox Church, and later succeeded Eugenius to the papal 
throne as Nicholas V. By the end of 1441, Alberti sent his vernacular dialogue 
Theogenius to Leonello d’Este, marquis of Ferrara, where the Curia had resided 
in 1438 during its peregrinations from Rome. 

In his 1438 De curiae commodis (On the Benefits of the Curia), Lapo da Cas- 
tiglionchio the Younger mentions both Poggio and Alberti as prominent mem- 
bers of the curial inner circle.* A year earlier, Poggio sent Leonello d’Este of 


2 On the life of Poggio, see William Shepherd, The Life of Poggio Bracciolini (Liver- 
pool: Harris Brothers, 1837); Walser, Poggius Florentinus, Martines, The Social World of 
the Florentine Humanists, 123-27, Fubini, Umanesimo e secolarizzazione, 221-300; and the 
entry by Emilio Bigi and Armando Petrucci, DBI 13:640-46. 

3 On the dating of the dialogues, see Davide Canfora’s comments in his edition of 
De vera nobilitate (Rome: Edizione di storia e letteratura, 2002), xix. All references to this 
work are from this edition, afterwards cited as DN. 

* Celenza, Renaissance Humanism and the Papal Curia, 154: “Veniam ad . . . Poggi- 
um Fiorentinum, pontificis maximi a secretis, in quo summa inest cum eruditio, eloquen- 
tia, tum singularis gravitas salibus multis et urbanitate condita. .. .” (V.5); and 156: “In 
quibus non praetermittam ... et equalem meum Baptistam Albertum, cuius ingenium ita 
laudo ut hac laude cum eo neminem comparem, ita admiror ut magnum mihi nescio quid 
portendere inposterum videatur. Est enim eiusmodi ut ad quancumque se animo con- 
ferat facultatem, in ea facile ac brevi ceteris antecellat” (V.8). Lapo’s more fulsome praise 
for Alberti may result from their studies together in Bologna; Lapo dedicated to Alberti 
his translation of Lucian’s Sacrifices: Mancini, La vita di Leon Battista Alberti, 45-46, 59. 
Poggio, Lapo, and Alberti all shared a fascination with Lucian, Lapo translating eight, 
Poggio two of Lucian’s works; and Alberti adapted Lucian in many of his writings. See 
Marsh, Lucian and the Latins, 33-40. For more commentary on the relations among the 
three humanists, see Christopher Celenza, “Lapo da Castiglionchio il giovane, Poggio 
Bracciolini, e La ‘Vita Curialis’,” Medioevo e Rinascimento 14 (2000): 129-45; and Andrea 
Barbieri, “Ferrara 1438: Alberti, Lapo e Guarino,” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 
183 (2006): 345-53. On Poggio, see Phyllis Goodhart Gordon, “Poggio at the Curia,” in 


Umanesimo a Roma nel Quattrocento, ed. Paolo Brezzi and Maristella de Panizza Lorch 
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Ferrara a brief letter introducing Alberti and his Latin comedy Philodoxeos fabula, 
which Alberti had revised and dedicated to Leonello. Poggio’s letter sheds light 
on the relation among the humanists and the princely patron: 


Battista Alberti, a man of singular talent and most close to me in friend- 
ship, wrote a certain story he calls Fi/odoxeos, and has done so with supreme 
elegance and charm. He has dedicated it to you, so that it goes forth under 
your name, which he imagines will garner it both honor and authority. . . . 
I want you to know surely that our Battista bears you as much good will as 
can be. If you respond as love requires, you will call forth others to celebrate 
and praise you in their writings. Consider that this contributes not a little to 
future glory. For letters alone make men immortal to posterity.° 


‘The letter implies Poggio’s seniority, his role as counselor to the younger men. In 
1437 he is in his late fifties, Alberti and Leonello in their early thirties.° Poggio 
had been acquiring manuscripts for the Ferrarese library and therefore his rec- 
ommendation would carry its own “honor and authority.”’ He reminds Leonello 
of the power of letters to preserve and enhance one’s reputation, a theme he will 
develop in his dialogues. 

Poggio and Alberti likely read one another’s dialogues of 1439-1441. The 
works possess common features and are motivated by common problems. Both 
employ dialogue to deliberate on the power of virtue and fortune. They address 
the anxieties that one’s fortune provokes and suggest that public office or high 
social standing exacerbates insecurities about one’s material and emotional well- 
being. As humanist dialogues, both draw upon a range of classical sources in 
presenting their points of view. In contrast to humanists who engaged actively 
in the affairs of state and embodied the lessons of Cicero’s On Duties — men like 
Leonardo Bruni, Matteo Palmieri, or Giannozzo Manetti— Poggio and Alberti 


(Rome: Istituto di Studi Romani, 1981), 113-26; and Stefano Pittaluga, “Leon Battista 
Alberti e Poggio Bracciolini” in Alberti e la cultura del Quattrocento, 1:375—-86. 

> Poggio Bracciolini, Lettere, ed. Helene Harth, 3 vols., (Florence: Olschki, 1984- 
1987), 2:360 (Ep. Fam. 6.22): “Baptista de Albertis, vir singularis ingenii mihique ami- 
cissimus, scripsit fabulam quandam quam Fi/odoxeos appellat, summa cum elegantia ac 
venustate. Eam tibi dicavit, ut in tuo nomine edatur, quod sibi et dignitatem allaturum 
putat et auctoritatem. ... Nam certo scias velim, Baptistam nostrum tanta esse erga te af- 
fectum benevolentia quanta esse potest maxima. Cui si respondebis in amoris officio, in- 
citabis alios ad te ornandum litteris atque extollendum. Hoc nequaquam existimes parum 
conferre ad gloriam consequendam. Sole enim littere reddunt hominum apud posteros 
immortalem.” 

® Cf. Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti, 189-224. 

” Cf. the letters to Leonello regarding the sale of a copy of Jerome’s epistles: Letéere, 
251-54 (6.18-19). The sale is discussed by Shepherd, Poggio Bracciolini, 354-58. 
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presented in these dialogues a different idea of morality. To them, one practices 
virtue apart from public duty.® 

‘Their views responded to the crisis of the Curia, which fled the armed fac- 
tions of Rome in 1434 and faced the challenge of conciliarists to papal suprema- 
cy; in late 1439 the Council of Basle elected Felix V as a rival pope to Eugenius. 
Poggio sets his De infelicitate principum in the summer of 1434, when the Curia 
first found refuge in Florence. At that moment, Florence was in turmoil over 
the Albizzi regime’s decision to exile Cosimo in October of the previous year. 
Eugenius was helping to prepare his return, which was realized in September.’ 
Poggio’s decision to include Cosimo as an interlocutor in this dialogue affects its 
verisimilitude. By setting the dialogue at a time when Cosimo was, in actuality, 
exiled from Florence, Poggio achieves a measure of fictive distance, which allows 
him to challenge the notion of civic duty embraced by his contemporaries. Like 
Bruni in his earlier Dia/ogi, Poggio uses Niccold Niccoli as his main spokesman; 
and as Niccoli died in 1437, his role in the dialogues redoubles the caution with 
which Poggio presents his arguments. 

Although departing from a central mandate of civic humanism, Poggio 
nonetheless undertakes the philosophical task of Bruni, Palmieri, and Manet- 
ti: teaching virtue. His dialogues also argue for morality founded on learning. 
While they advocate the withdrawal from civic affairs, this position represents 
a radical conclusion based upon civic humanism’s premises. For if learning cul- 
tivates the mind as the seat of virtue, this study is best pursued in isolation from 
political engagement and its precarious reliance on fortune. The studious, lei- 
sured life of Niccoli, as Poggio described it in his eulogy for his friend, supplied 
a pattern and exemplar.” 


* This is not to deny the broader dimensions of ‘civic virtue,’ especially as stressed 
by Italian scholars. Luca Boschetto emphasizes the active engagement of Teogenio in the 
affairs of his city, even as he lives apart, in the rustic setting: “Ricerche sul Theogenius e sul 
Momus,” 6-7 and 25-30. See also Cesare Vasoli, “L’immagine dell’uomo nel Teogenio,” 
in Leon Battista Alberti: Architettura e cultura. Atti del convegno internazionale Mantova, 
16-19 novembre 1994 (Florence: Olschki, 1999), 141-62, at 143. 

? See Najemy, 4 History, 274-77. 

© See the funeral oration in Poggio Bracciolini, “Oratio tertia in funere Nicolai 
Nicoli civis Florentini,” in Opera omnia, ed. Riccardo Fubini (Turin: Bottega d’Erasmo, 
1964 [repr. of 1587 Basle edition]), 1:270—-77, at 271: “Cum enim esset philosophiae prae- 
ceptis non tam legendo quam agendo eruditus, eam normam vivendi optimam iudicavit, 
quo ocio literarum vacaret, neque opibus inserviret, neque ambitioni.” Giannozzo Ma- 
netti expresses a similar sentiment in his account of Niccoli’s life, which he like Poggio 
attributes to the influence of Luigi Marsili: Biographical Writings, 122 (§21). On Quat- 
trocento funeral oratory in general, see John M. McManamon, Funeral Oratory and the 
Cultural Ideals of Italian Humanism (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1989). 
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Poggio and Alberti adapted classical definitions of virtue for their contem- 
porary audience. But the form and language of their dialogues suggest their 
creative differences. Poggio, following the Ciceronian model of dialogue revi- 
talized by Bruni’s Dia/ogi, composed Latin conversations held by his contempo- 
raries: Carlo Marsuppini, Lorenzo and Cosimo dei Medici, himself, and above 
all his good friend Niccoli. In his letters, Poggio often asked Niccoli to extend 
his greetings to Cosimo, Lorenzo, and Marsuppini." The dialogues offered an 
homage to the coterie. This verisimilitude diminished the creative play between 
Poggio’s views as an author and the ideas the work expressed. In accordance with 
this more limited hermeneutical latitude, he employed fewer symbols and meta- 
phors than Alberti. For Poggio, the dialogue form was ancillary to content: the 
form embellished his message, providing it with the Latin “elegance and charm” 
he admired. He dedicated the De nodilitate to Landriani, who discovered in 1421 
at Lodi a manuscript containing the nearly complete text of Cicero’s De oratore, 
Brutus, and Orator.” Classical prose writings, especially those of Cicero, pro- 
vided Poggio with models to imitate, with regard not only to the proper style of 
expression but also to the teachings and examples of virtue and wisdom, the an- 
cient authorities, that figure in these texts." 

Poggio therefore understood the art of living well differently from Alberti. 
This understanding comes to the fore in their treatments of the relation between 
virtue and fortune. Poggio conceived of fortune as external circumstance, es- 
pecially status and wealth. Niccoli, as his main spokesman, criticizes human 
weakness in the face of fortune; conversely he praises how reason and human- 
ist learning cultivate virtue as the condition of genuine nobility and happiness. 
In his funeral oration for Niccoli a few years earlier, Poggio presented this rela- 
tion between ethics and education as the cornerstone of a man who “among the 
first showed us the route to humanistic studies”: “In attaining virtue he used to 
feel the liberal arts [s¢udia literarum] were most advantageous, since they alone 
are considered to show forth the true way of virtue and to repress vice.” '* From 


™ Poggio Bracciolini, Le¢tere, 1:182 (ep.70); 1:184 (ep.71); 1:188 (ep.73); 1:205 
(ep.83); 1:207 (ep.84); 1:211 (ep.86); 1:213 (ep.87). Both Niccoli and Poggio were lent 
money by the Medici: see Martines, The Social World of the Florentine Humanists, 116, 
125, 

” Bolgar, The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries, 263, 275; more recently Ruth 
Taylor Briggs, “Reading Between the Lines: The Textual History and Manuscript Trans- 
mission of Cicero’s Rhetorical Works,” in Cox and Ward, eds., The Rhetoric of Cicero, 
77-108, at 101-7. 

13 Cf. Poggio’s letter to Pietro Tommasi of 1443: “Legi siquidem apud Ciceronem 
nostrum, cuius doctrinam conor imitari”: Familiares 10.16 (2:424). 

4 Poggio, “Oratio” in Opera, 1:273 and 271: “Tu [Niccolo] in primis viam ad hu- 
manitatis studia ostendisti . . .”; “Ad eam [virtutem] capessendam sentiebat maxime esse 
accommodata studia literarum, quae sola verum virtutis iter demonstrare et vitia com- 
pescere existimantur,” reading capessendam for capescendam. For a related expression from 
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the first dialogue to the next, Poggio developed his epideictic and deliberative 
rhetoric, aligning himself with the ideas of virtue, reason, and education held by 
Bruni, Palmieri, and Manetti. 

Alberti’s work, for its part, advances the irony entailed in striving to estab- 
lish learning as the condition for ethical progress. Extending his skepticism of 
honorable virtue discussed in the previous chapters, his writings also examine 
the moral value of scholarly distinction. His ironic inquiry emphasizes the way 
experience, rather than learning and rationality, is the basis for appreciating ethi- 
cal counsel. 

If Poggio’s approach to studying virtue is more rhetorical, Alberti’s method 
is more poetic and theatrical. He expresses his experiential orientation through a 
deft play of personae, with a sense of indirect communication. His dialogue, like 
his Latin play and Intercenales, engages imaginary interlocutors of Greek deriva- 
tion: Teogenio (“divine mind”), Microtiro (“first beginner”), Tichipedo (“child 
of fortune”), and Genipatro (“the father of the clan”).’° The form is integral to 
understanding his message. His interlocutors assume independent personalities, 
more complex than they first appear, for the allegorical names soon disclose nu- 
ances, opening the way for irony to contradict simple meaning. Furthermore, the 


a letter, written also in 1437, see Fam. 7.4 (ed. Harth, 2:277): “Verum te eo pacto litteris 
dare operam oportet, ut he sint tanquam instrumenta ad capessandam virtutem et adiu- 
menta quedam ad cursum vite perfectioris, qui est solus propositus studiorum fructus 
egregiis ac prestantibus viris”; cited by Guidi, I/ dibattito sull’uomo, 715. Cf. Manetti’s life 
of Niccoli in Biographical Writings, 120-21 (§18): “He had a unique love for the humani- 
ties, from which all virtues derive, and decided to follow his passion. It is obvious that the 
principal aim of the humanities [studia humanitatis] has to do with virtue, for in them, 
much more than in other disciplines, the object is moral rectitude [Aonestum]. . . .” 

' Boschetto refers back to Bonucci’s nineteenth-century interpretations of the 
names (“Ricerche,” 21 n.43). Francesco Tateo addresses briefly the nomi-parlanti, sug- 
gesting for Genipatro “chi possiede la sapienza” in place of “il Vecchio di casa” of Bonuc- 
ci: Preface to Theogenius, in Francesco Tateo, ed., La prosa dell’Umanesimo (Rome: Istituto 
poligrafico e Zecca dello Stato, 2004), 241-45, at 243. Both interpretations, we shall 
see, are justified, with that of Bonucci providing the richest sematic yield. Cecil Grayson 
has noted that “Teogenio” perhaps derives from Alberti’s reading of Hesiod’s Theogony 
at this time, concurrent with his writing of Villa: in Studi su Leon Battista Alberti, 47-57. 
Lucia Bertolini has contested Alberti’s knowledge of Hesiod at this time, seeing many 
references in the Theogenius derived from his reading of Marsuppini’s Consolatoria: Gre- 
cus sapor, 81, and “Un fonte umanistica dell’Alberti,” in Leon Battista Alberti: Actes du 
congreés, 1:214-19. Cf. in general Roberto Cardini, “Onomastica albertiana,” in Confini 
dell Umanesimo letterario: Studi in onore di Francesco Tateo, ed. Mauro de Nichilo, Grazia 
Distaso, and Antonio Jurilli (Rome: Roma nel Rinascimento, 2003), 1:201-33, at 214. 
There is also a distinct possibility that Téogenio derives from the Latin transliteration of 
the Greek epithet for Odysseus: Diogenes Laertiades in Pilato’s translation of the Odyssey, 
discussed below, chapter 6. Tichipedo may also be an enhanced version of Fortunius from 
the Philodoxus, whose self-delusion is an occasion for irony (e.g., §76). 
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dialogue is divided into two parts, moving between past and present in a way that 
summons the reader’s faculties of reading through the eyes of the narrator, whose 
character colors his recollection. 

‘These formal qualities hearken more to the Decameron than to the classical 
texts at his disposal.’ In contrast to Poggio, Alberti writes in the Tuscan ver- 
nacular and defends his choice of idiom to Leonello. Like the Decameron, the 
Theogenius also employs a dramatic narrative form that prevents any direct imita- 
tion of the authorities it presents. The reader must appropriate the lessons of the 
dialogue via the individuality of each interlocutor. The ironies and contradictions 
of personalized perspectives mold their moral views, unlike Poggio’s dialogues, 
which tend to argue, as their titles suggest, from general concepts to specific ex- 
amples. The revival of classical sources therefore found alternate means and ex- 
pression in the hands of the two humanists.” 

Poggio’s pessimism and his sense of human frailty, however, would have ap- 
pealed to Alberti’s sensibility, even as Alberti places the origin and remedies for 
this frailty elsewhere. In the Theogenius, his levels of characterization and imag- 
ery portray fortune as an existential force, framing the human struggle with the 
problems of isolation and death. While Alberti, like Poggio, associates fortune 
with external circumstances of status and wealth, he sees these circumstances af- 
fecting one’s sensitivity to the predicament of mortal, temporal existence. 

As suggested by Alberti’s own life story, the awareness of suffering or mis- 
fortune preconditions how one understood the value of virtue. Virtue in turn 
consists not so much in intellectually resisting the charms or oppression of for- 
tune as in assessing fortune’s strength. Virtue thus informs the choice of per- 
spective toward one’s prosperity or adversity, and one’s mortality. Only on the 
foundation of this existential choosing do humanist studies bear fruit and fortify 
one’s ethical resolve. The resolve, grounded experientially, is the starting point 
for genuine wisdom. Otherwise—and this is the frailty that affected king and 
scholar alike — people could react to the spectre of mortality with aggression and 
a quest for dominance, attempting to silence their inner anxiety. 

This anxiety drives not only a political but also a cultural component, not 
least in what Alberti calls the “literary majesty” of classical Latinity. Alberti’s 
appreciation of the classical heritage entails an awareness of imperial hegemony 
that restricts liberty, restricting also the choice of one’s linguistic idiom. The 
dominant Ciceronianism of his humanist peers may be, he suggests, born of an 


6 Consider also the names of several of the Decameron’s brigata: Panfilo, Filostrato, 
etc. 

” Tn addition to De nobilitate and the De infelicitate principum, we might also include 
from Poggio De avaritia, De varietate fortune (The Variability of Fortune), and De miseria 
humanae conditionis. Cf. also Poggio’s use of Plutarch’s lives of Scipio and Caesar in his 
debate with Guarino, most recently discussed by Pade, The Reception of Plutarch’s Lives, 
1:241-48. 
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anxiety to dominate their environment; and it ironically threatens to limit their 
cultural awareness and self-knowledge. In the Theogenius, Alberti adopts alter- 
nate modes of thinking —Trecento vernacular and poetic as well as Greek. He 
continued this effort in later vernacular dialogues and in the public poetry com- 
petition he organized in 1441, the Certame coronario. 

Beneath these differing conceptions of virtue and fortune lay the heritage 
of Petrarch. Both Poggio and Alberti claim this heritage. Petrarch’s De remediis 
utriusque fortune describes various casus of good and bad fortune, underscoring 
the association of fortune with external circumstance. Poggio picks up on a Sen- 
ecan theme in Petrarch’s writings and develops the Stoic mind-body distinction, 
as he focuses on the intellectual aspect of virtue. Alberti however recognizes 
Petrarch’s deeper, more general meditation, in the De remediis and elsewhere, on 
temporality, flux, and mortality; and the setting of the dialogue, near a spring 
not unlike that of Vaucluse, recalls Petrarch’s vernacular verse as well as the cur- 
rents of the Secretum and the Bucolicum carmen. 

From the heritage of Boccaccio, as well as Petrarch, Alberti explores the 
ironies latent in the act of humanist ethical counsel. The apparent clarity of 
therapeutic advice may conceal contradictory meanings, unwitting even to the 
counselor; and to be effective the therapy depended on the listener being ready to 
listen. The act of readiness is a threshold that the advice may fail to clear, since 
it requires both counselor and counseled to appreciate the power and limitations 
of their perspectives, to be open to other vantage points in order to reorient their 
own. Not simply imitating the practices of Trecento humanism, Alberti’s sense 
of irony elaborates their potential for his contemporaries. 


2. Poggio’s thoughts on the moral hazards of 
public service 


In the De nobilitate, Poggio describes a gathering in his garden at his country 
house. He is joined by Lorenzo de’ Medici, Cosimo’s brother, and Niccold Nic- 
coli. When Lorenzo jokes that Poggio has gathered classical statues in order to 
showcase his nobility, Niccoli responds that nobility is “based in the mind; that is, 
in wisdom and virtue.”"® After Lorenzo claims that the sensus communis links no- 
bility to both virtue and ancestry, Niccoli engages in a destructive analytic: there 
is no commonly understood definition; common people will use the term in dif- 
ferent ways, “out of thoughtless daily usage,” but not from a stable understanding 


18 Poggio, DN, §6: “ex animo, hoc est ex sapientia et virtute.” Here Niccoli’s aver- 
sion to these monuments may be at variance to his own practice, according to Poggio, of 
collecting them as inspirations to virtue: see “Oratio,” in Opera, 276. 
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of virtue.” He discourses on national peculiarities: the Venetians, the British, 
the French, the Germans each define nobility in various ways. These differences 
are founded not on “virtuous reason” (recta ratio), but on custom (§§16-28). Mov- 
ing from an empirical basis of argument, Niccoli then tests the quality of nobility 
through logic. If nobility is not an evil, it must be a good, but it is not; if it is not 
a vice, it must be a virtue, but it is not: therefore it is not desirable, not something 
“by which we are made better, more learned, or happier.””° 

When Lorenzo asserts that Niccoli now opposes everyone’s views on no- 
bility, Niccoli replies that he has not disagreed with the wise, and the dialogue 
now addresses, after empiricism and logic, the place of philosophical authority 
in defining nobility. Lorenzo puts forward Aristotle’s conception from the Po/i- 
tics, which associates nobility with ancestry. Niccoli deems this a reference to 
common opinion, maintaining that the Nicomachean Ethics represents Aristotle's 
genuine view. Here the noble individual is one who innately seeks the true and 
the good (§§47—48). Citing Roman and Greek exempla, Niccoli argues that poor 
children can gain nobility equal to those descended from wealth, which is an at- 
tribute of fortune (§§50-51).*! The crux of the dispute now locates itself on the 
relation between nobility and the goods of fortune. Since fortune lies outside our 
control and is inherently unstable, Niccoli argues, nobility must be grounded in 
virtue alone. 

Bringing the argument closer to Florence, Lorenzo responds that one’s en- 
vironment fosters nobility, particularly a large city that provides the wealth often 
necessary for establishing one’s reputation. The virtuous, according to Aristotle, 
will employ this wealth for good ends. While many people, including philoso- 
phers, praise poverty, few are willing to live poor. And the life of the mind is it- 
self a poor way to live, if one’s study does not bear fruit in social discourse. “What 
does the generosity of the Stoics do to uphold the common good? For them gen- 
erosity resided in a mental disposition, not in good deeds.” Lorenzo implies 
that Niccoli’s rigor teeters on the edge of Stoic hypocrisy, being out of step with 
his own life in Florence. His criticism recalls Palmieri’s charge against reclusive 
contemplation advanced in the Vita civile. 


DN, §12: “a quadam consuetudine hominum inconsulta”, English translation On 
Nobility, in Knowledge, Goodness, and Power: The Debate over Nobility among Quattrocento 
Italian Humanists, ed. and trans. Albert Rabil, Jr., MRTS 88 (Binghamton: Medieval 
and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1991), 67. 

20 DN, §39: “quo meliores, doctiores aut beatiores effciamur.” 

21 The citation of these exempla reflects Niccoli’s capacious memory for classical his- 
tory, according to Poggio (“Oratio,” in Opera, 1:273) and Manetti (Biographical Writings, 
124-25; §24). 

22 DN, §63: “Quid enim mihi ad vite communis sustentaclum presidii prodest Stoi- 
corum liberalitas in ipso animi affectu, non opere collocata?”; revising Nobility, 82. 
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Niccoli counters this charge with vehemence. The Stoics were in fact correct 
in placing nobility in the train of “virtue . . . as if as a sound guide and teacher 
of right living,” which he identifies as the Aonestum, the moral good.*? Lorenzo 
will not surrender so easily, claiming that the children of nobility, according to 
Cicero, may also be called noble. He attacks Niccoli’s conception of a Stoical, 
solitary virtue, a virtue of the scholar, “who, content with his studies, hides in a 
library carrel virtually unknown even to himself”: a rare, but not noble virtue.” 
This claim moves Niccoli to defend his definition on two fronts. First of all, there 
is a private nobility in fighting one’s tendency to vice. Second, he advances this 
central praise of the philosophical life: 


Philosophers and scholars, who by their studies and discipline have improved 
the lives of people through various arts, and who by their writings or example 
have helped to ennoble our character and avoid vice, no matter how isolated 
their private lives, I would say are not only noble but very noble.” 


Niccoli concedes to Lorenzo that one’s country and ancestry do contribute a “cer- 
tain splendor and dignity.””° Nonetheless, he asserts, reason requires that one 
claim nobility through the virtue one imitates, not through one’s birth. This em- 
phasis on virtue, wisely Stoic, is also most practical in motivating people to find 
the means within themselves to lead good and noble lives. “Therefore, Lorenzo, 
virtue is to be cultivated above all other things, rendering us not only noble but 
happy, and immortalizing us in fame and memory.””’ 

Poggio’s De infeélicitate principum develops the final themes of the De nobili- 
tate, and this supports the surmise that it was written shortly after that dialogue. 
If Niccoli in the De nobilitate predicates nobility on virtue, in the De infelicitate 
principum he predicates happiness on a virtuous life secured from public pres- 
sures. The first dialogue undermines a sense of nobility based on class or wealth; 
the second claims that high birth or position leads to discontent and anxiety. 
Both dialogues argue for a life of learned leisure (otium) as the surest condition 
for tranquility and virtue. The contrasts with Alberti’s TLeogenius can be traced 


23 DN, §69: “virtutem . . . veluti certam recte vivendi ducem ac magistram”, revis- 
ing Nobility, 83. 

*4 DN, §79-80: “qui suis studiis contentus latebit in biblioteca sibi ipsi pene igno- 
tus”; Nobility, 87. 

5 DN, §81: “Philosophos quoque et doctos viros, qui suis studiis et vigiliis vitam 
hominum varias per artas excoluerunt quique vel scriptis vel exemplo nobis ad nobilitan- 
dos mores et vitia propulsanda profuerunt, quantumvis abditi, non tantum nobiles, sed 
nobilissimos fuisse dixerim”; revising Nodility, 87. 

6 DN, §82: “aliquid splendoris et dignitatis.” 

27 DN, §83-86: “Colenda est igitur, Laurenti, pre ceteris rebus virtus, que nos non 
tantum nobiles effecit, sed etiam beatos, redditque fama et memoria hominum immor- 
tales”; revising Nobility, 89. 
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by how each writer uses sources of Stoic, Epicurean, and Aristotelian philosophy 
at play in these works. 

Unlike the vague timing of the De nobilitate, Poggio informs his readers that 
this dialogue took place in the summer of 1434— certainly a critical moment for 
the fortunes not only of the Medici but also of the papacy, which, Poggio tells us, 
has just found refuge in Florence. Cosimo de’ Medici, Carlo Marsuppini, Nic- 
coli, and Poggio have gathered in Niccoli’s library and study Ptolemy’s Geogra- 
phy.’ Poggio laments his nomadic life in the Curia, to which Marsuppini replies, 
in Horatian fashion, that Poggio criticizes a lifestyle others desire. For who could 
be happier than popes, who in turn make their followers happy (§§7-8)?” 

As in the earlier dialogue with Lorenzo’s jest on statues, Marsuppini’s re- 
marks to Poggio spur Niccoli to challenge his colleague’s “Socratic irony [socrat- 
ica ironia],” or, as he understands the term, his dissimulation.*° These comments, 
he says, rely on deceitful opinion. The many cares and dangers facing princes ob- 
viate all chances for happiness. Courtiers have devised the notion of the pope’s 
felicity, and in general praise princes with false titles. Wearing only the appear- 
ance of virtue, in actuality these princes care nothing for virtue, learning, wis- 
dom, or the liberal arts (§§9-15).** 

‘The dialogue conveys a darker, more cynical shade, a coloring strengthened 
by Niccoli’s citations of Lucian’s misanthropic Timon and bitingly satirical The 


°8 The work was in Niccoli’s collection, which became the nucleus of the public li- 
brary of San Marco: see Berthold L. Ullman and Philip Stadter, The Public Library of Re- 
naissance Florence: Niccolé Niccoli, Cosimo de’ Medici, and the Library of San Marco (Padua: 
Antenore, 1972), 74. For Niccoli’s knowledge of geography, see Poggio, “Oratio,” in Op- 
era, 273 and Manetti, Biographical Writings, 124-25 (§24). 

9 All references to the Latin text are from Poggio Bracciolini, De infélicitate prin- 
cipum (henceforth DIP). 

3° DIP, §12: “Longe aliter se res habet atque existimas . . . quamvis te mecum iocari 
arbitrer et socratica ironia uti.” Cf. the analogous response of “Lapo” to “Angelo” in his 
De curiae commodis, “. .. doctrinam istam tuam admiror, ac iam nunc primum perspicio 
olim te dissumulasse [sic] et astute nimis et callide ad huiusmodi concertationem me im- 
pulisse. ...”: Celenza, Renaissance Humanism and the Papal Curia, 124 (II1.9). We should 
recall that Lapo translated Theophrastus’s Characters, using the Latin dissimulatio for the 
Greek eironia. 

Francesco Tateo (Tradizione e realta, 253-56) notes Poggio’s use of the interlocu- 
tors Marsuppini and Niccoli in the An seni sit uxor ducenda (Whether an Old Man Should 
Marry). For the De infelicitate principum, Tateo contrasts Niccoli’s negative, destructive 
logic and empiricism with Marsuppini’s rational temperance (270-75). 

31 When Cosimo suggests that Niccoli is giving way to his penchant for bitterness —a 
trait Alberti mocks in the Intercenales—Niccoli responds that he often praised people too 
highly rather than criticized them too severely: “hypocrite superabundarunt, qui videri 
quam esse boni malunt, ita quilibet sua vitia aliquo honesti velamento tegit” (DIP, §17). 
What of our own character, he adds? How much of its true quality is hidden? 
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Fisher.» Wicked princes, he asserts, are unhappy on account of their vices, good 
princes on account of their cares and labors (§18). Happiness itself Aristotle de- 
fines as a life or action undertaken in accordance with virtue, but as virtue is sel- 
dom in princes, so also is happiness (§§42—46).*° Niccoli traverses the cardinal 
virtues and does not find them in princes: they are ignorant, cowardly, intemper- 
ate, unjust, and imprudent. Apart from the examples of ancient thinkers, recent 
history shows that princes suppressed the work of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccac- 
cio, “three exceptional men, who brought Italy great fame through their wisdom 
and learning.”** The virtues that enable the happy life are not found in palaces. 
The dialogue closes on a note similar to that of the De nobilitate. The private citi- 
zen, content with his simple life and enlightened by wisdom and learning, resil- 
ient to the vicissitudes of fortune, knows the path to virtue that renders his life 
happy (§§97-98). 

When placed in relation to Alberti’s work, Poggio’s dialogues have an his- 
torical importance beyond the tracing of his use of sources. Scholars have seen in 
Poggio’s dialogues the attempt to combine various strains of classical philosophy, 
especially the Stoic and the Epicurean. According to liro Kajanto, Poggio em- 
ploys classical sources to support the position that virtue can be learned through 
humanist study, and that this progress in virtue belongs only to an elite coterie 
of scholars separated from the vu/gus, including the princely courts.* Kajanto 
argues that Poggio derived the central ideas of the De infélicitate principum di- 
rectly from classical texts.*° He does not see a presence of Christian ideas, nor 
does he place Poggio’s writings in the context of the curial, political, or cultural 
life of the early Quattrocento. The occasion for these dialogues, their Sitz im Le- 
den, is overlooked, along with Poggio’s increasing concern with anxiety and hu- 
man frailty. °” 


* The Fisher received a Latin gloss translation, and the Timon a full Latin version in 
1403, by members of Chrysoloras’s circle: Marsh, Lucian and the Latins, 13; 16-21. 

33 See Nicomachean Ethics 1.7.15 (1098a); 1.8.2 (1098b). 

54 §62-66; §64: “tres viros preclarissimos, qui sapientia et doctrina magnum lumen 
Italie attulerunt.” As we shall see, Niccoli dampens his praise for the ¢re corone in the De 
infelicitate principum, furthermore, it is hard to see historical accuracy in this claim of 
their suffering under princes, Niccoli resorting here to rhetorical effect. 

% Kajanto, “Poggio Bracciolini’s De Infélicitate Principum and its Classical Sources,” 
27-28. See also idem, “A Humanist Credo: Poggio Bracciolini on the Meaning of Studia 
Humanitatis and Virtus,” Arctos 22 (1989): 91-118, at 105. 

56 Kajanto, “Poggio Bracciolini’s De Infélicitate Principum,” 33; Kajanto argues for 
Poggio’s lack of originality in “Poggio Bracciolini and Classicism,” 12. 

37 For an example of Kajanto’s systematic, general pursuit of Poggio’s thought, see 
“A Humanist Credo,” 96: “Firstly, Poggio is clearly an elitist. The common man, with 
little or no knowledge of Latin, was ipso facto deprived of the possibility of attaining true 
virtus.” For Poggio’s pessimism and Christianity, see Charles Trinkaus, In Our Image and 
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Riccardo Fubini has discussed Poggio’s moral thought by taking as his point 
of departure the unsettled state of the church. In his view, the ecclesiastical 
schisms and the perceived crudity of scholastic learning led humanists such as 
Poggio to develop a more secular orientation.** Despite the Christian and Stoic 
elements in his writings, Epicurean and skeptical features predominate, whereby 
Poggio expresses a “negative ethics.”*’ He excoriates vice while imagining virtue 
almost out of reach. His moral worldview is often relativistic or in any event con- 
tains only a mitigated Stoicism.*° Poggio refuses to define his conceptions of vir- 
tue and nobility because he believes that philosophical conceptions fail to grasp 
human nature, “thereby bringing about a true and thorough dissolution of ethical 
and, to an even greater extent, metaphysical categories.” *! For his part, Francesco 
Tateo sees in Poggio’s dialogues the presence and limits of humanist spirituality, 
capable of representing, but not resolving, fundamental conflicts in human life. 
Thus the De nodilitate portrays a potentially diminished place for humanist vir- 
tue, now isolated, in the words of Niccoli, from the active, political engagement 
characterized by Lorenzo de’ Medici.” 

‘These disparate interpretations of Poggio’s work show alternate sides of the 
same problematic inherent in the inner tensions of his moral thought. His dia- 
logues juxtapose, in the voice of Niccoli, a claim for the power of virtue along 
with an indictment of human weakness. Niccoli argues that this weakness mani- 
fests itself also in confusing or contradictory definitions of nobility: the various 


Likeness: Humanity and Divinity in Italian Humanist Thought (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1970), 1:258. 

38 See above, chap. 2. 

3° Fubini, Humanism and Secularization, 99. 

“© Humanism and Secularization, 103-4. With respect to the De infelicitate princi- 
pum, Fubini writes: “Se precaria é la definizione della virtt: secondo la dottrina degli stoici 

. ., a maggior ragione la determinazione della fortuna sara di carattere essenzialmente 
negativo, a guiso di quel vasto margine che sfugge alla sfera, gia di per sé relativa, della 
ragione e della liberta. . . .” (Umanesimoe secolarizzazione, 265—67; revising Humanism and 
Secularization, 118). McCahill notes that both Garin and Fubini accent this disillusion- 
ment among humanists, and suggests the source of this disillusionment lay in the inher- 
ent social insecurity of humanist culture: “Humanism in the Theater of Lies,” 173-76. 

“* Umanesimo e secolarizzazione, 282, with direct reference to the De nobilitate: “ope- 
randosi cosi una vera e propria dissoluzione di categorie etiche e, a maggior ragione, 
metafisiche.” Revising slightly Humanism and Secularization, 128. Cf. Nancy Struever’s 
emphasis on how Poggio’s thinking resorts more to conditional maxims than “objective 
rules” (Language of History, 194-95). 

” Tateo, Tradixione e realta, 224-25, 376-78. The dialogues, according to Tateo, 
express Poggio’s scepticism of metaphysical and moral verities (275); cf. also his claim 
of “Vesplicito agnosticismo della conclusione” of the De nobilitate (364), even while as- 
serting that “[I]a presenza del Niccoli . . . é assolutamente dominante in questo dialogo. 


...” (369). 
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definitions reveal how custom clouds one’s reason. By stressing at the same time 
both reason’s potentiality and the human failure to realize it, the dialogues bring 
together the optimistic and pessimistic, the traditional and innovative aspects 
that these scholars identify. 

One reason for the contradictory tendencies scholars have found in the dia- 
logues is their syncretic quality. This syncretism Poggio saw within the classi- 
cal tradition itself: Seneca had praised the “dwelling together” (contubernium) of 
Epicurus and his companions, and these favorable remarks led Petrarch in the De 
rerum memorandarum to reevaluate the worth of Epicurus.** Ambrogio Traver- 
sari contributed to Epicurus’s positive reputation by translating in 1433 the tenth 
book of Diogenes Laertius’s Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, which contains the 
biography and letters of Epicurus; to complete this task he asked Niccoli to ob- 
tain the help of Marsuppini. Poggio presents Marsuppini as an interlocutor in 
the De infelicitate principum, where he cites the philosopher.** Poggio’s discovery 
of Lucretius’s De rerum natura (The Way Things Are) is cited in the dialogue by the 
Stoically-minded Niccoli; and Cicero, no friend of Epicureanism, nonetheless 
criticized the excessive rigor of Stoic virtue, a criticism that colors the remarks of 
Niccoli and Lorenzo de’ Medici.* 

‘These classical sources figure prominently in Alberti’s Teogenius, although 
Alberti’s orientation confronts differently the tensions inherent between these 
philosophical schools. The pessimism expressed in Alberti’s work is based upon 
traits of human malice that are more universal than in that of Poggio, and less 
dependent on external circumstances. At the same time the pessimism in Alber- 
ti’s dialogue is conditional, held in abeyance by the irony he entertained toward 
even his most authoritative interlocutors. 

Notwithstanding the complications scholars have uncovered, Poggio’s let- 
ters, prefaces, and orations articulate what he considered to be the lessons of the 
dialogues. Writing to Francesco Pizzolpasso in February 1440, he states that the 
De nobilitate “rejects the opinions of those who ground nobility in anything be- 
sides virtue.”*° Poggio expresses a similarly absolute judgment regarding virtue 


‘8 Seneca, ep. ad Lucilium, ep. 6; we shall study below the role of this letter in clari- 
fying the relation between Poggio and Alberti. 

“4 Stinger, Humanism and the Church Fathers, 73. See Ambrogio Traversari, Latinae 
epistolae, ed. Laurentius Mehus (Bologna: Forni, 1968 [repr. of 1759 Florence edition)), 
2:380, ep. 8.17: “Incidi in scopulos. Epicurus iste ita me obtundit, ut desperatione fere 
destiterim. Fac oro pergat ad me Carolus noster; eius enim ope spes est, utcumque emer- 
gendi.” 

® E.g., Tusculans 2.29-30. Poggio emphasizes Niccoli’s Stoicism in his eulogy: Op- 
era, 1:275. 

“© Poggio, Fam. 9.9, 24.2.1440; Leftere, 2:360: “reicitque opiniones eorum qui illam 
[scil. nobilitatem] aliis in rebus quam in virtute collocant.” The letter continues to under- 
score that the formal charm of discussion de utranque partem is not intrinsic to the work, 
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and honor in his funeral oration for Bruni from 1444.“ To Richard Petworth in 
May 1440 he likewise affirms the main position of Niccoli in the De infelicitate 
principum: “For truly happiness—I speak of the sort that is found in human- 
ity—is more present among private individuals than among princes, who are 
lords over others. Thus it was my task to show that it is virtue that is the origin 
and arm of all happiness, and without virtue no one can be happy.”** These same 
sentiments he voices in the work’s preface to Tommaso da Sarzana, and in a let- 
ter to Gherardo Landriani.“” Poggio considered his argument worthy of repeat- 
ing to Cosimo de’ Medici. Two years after the De infélicitate principum, in which 
he featured Cosimo as an interlocutor, Poggio praises to Cosimo the secluded 
study of philosophy, divorced from the cares of public office: “only few seek vir- 
tue and know the goods of the mind.” In another letter to the Florentine ruler, 
he claims that the benefits of private life far outweigh public engagements when 
it comes to cultivating happiness and virtue: “indifferent to the rewards of the 
crowd and common honors, one enjoys honest leisure [Aoneséo ofio] and tranquil- 
ity of mind... . This is truly the guide to the philosophical life, in which one may 
both investigate hidden things and easily embrace good morals.”*! Thus Poggio 


and should not disguise the argument: “. . . ni plus solito me animus fallit, non aspernab- 
eris libellum, cum varia sit in utranque partem disputatio.” 

47 Poggio Bracciolini, “Oratio funebris in obitu Leonardi Arretini” in Leonardi Bru- 
ni Arretini Epistolarum, 1:cxv—cxvi. See here Walser, Poggius Florentinus, 205—6. See an 
analogous expression in a letter to Antonio Loschi from 1424: Fam. 1.2, 20.6.1424; Let- 
tere, 2:5-10; cited by Guidi, I/ dibattito, 714-15. 

8 Poggio, Fam. 9.18, 24.5.1440; Lettere, 2:379: “Felicitatem vero, de ea autem lo- 
quor que inter homines versatur, magis in privatis viris esse quam in eis [scil. principibus], 
qui ceteris dominantur. Id igitur a me, ut ostendam virtutem esse felicitatis omnis origi- 
nem et ornamentum, sine cuius possessione nullus esse felix potest.” 

” Poggio, DIP, §3: “Nos vero, quos doctrinam sapientum virorum sequi atque eo- 
rum preceptis obtemperare decet, longe aliter a communi stultitia sentire vitamque fe- 
licem non in fortune arbitrio, sed in virtutis presidio constituere debemus. Non enim 
rebus externis et fortuitis, sed animi bonis felicitas tribuenda est, cui quidem sententie 
multi excellentes ingenio viri inherentes, abiectis propriis fortunis, philosophie studio 
vacarunt, ut veram felicitatem assequerentur.” Fam. 10.10, ca. 13.11.1442; Lettere, 2:413: 
“... Virtus est que vendicet homines ab infelicitate; ea quocunque in homine fuerit id 
agit, ut bonos amet et virtute preditos, quorum quanta copia versetur apud principes non 
ignoras....” 

° Poggio, Fam. 9.17, 14.2.1442; Lettere, 2:376: “.. . paucorum est virtutem appe- 
tere et bona animi nosse.” In a second letter he quotes Horace’s lines to Maecenas (Sat. 
2.6.60) and adds: “Et certe si qua virtute et litteris vacandi via est, hanc profecto esse 


constat remotam a vitiis et honestati propinquam. .. .” (Poggio, Fam., 10.9, 11.11.1442; 
Lettere, 2:408). 
°! Lettere, 2:409: “. . . paucorum est virtutem appetere et bona animi nosse”; “hec 


populari aura et vulgi honoribus nihil pensis honesto fruitur otio et animi tranquillitate 
... hoc est vere philosophandi dux, in qua et rerum secreta rimari licet et bonos mores 
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puts forth his views, both in dialogue and in epistle, that the anxieties of public 
office can be countered by a private life, a form of Epicurean /athe bidsas (“live 
concealed, i.e. privately”)°? that may foster the virtue and wisdom of the an- 
cients. This view contrasts with the emphasis placed on public service by Bruni 
and Palmieri.* 

Like Bruni, Poggio remains devoted to classical moral learning, to the point 
of contradicting his Stoicism with Epicureanism. For if virtue is now predicated 
upon an Epicurean withdrawal from the public stage, it conflicts with the Stoic 
sense of virtue that Niccoli, in the dialogues, proclaims as unpredicated, as the 
sole ground for nobility and happiness. But Niccoli also admits that nobility and 
virtue bear the mark of public approbation, a mark intimated by the value of hon- 
estum as the moral good. This honorable face of virtue also clashes with its quality 
of self-sufficiency.** There are no scandals between a young Potitus and Aurelius 
as in Alberti’s Potitus, no ironic scrutiny of the worth of the donae litterae as in the 
De commodis litterarum atque incommodis. Lorenzo de’ Medici’s criticism of schol- 
ars in the De nobilitate is rebutted by Niccoli. Along with Bruni and Palmieri, 
Poggio maintains an external criterion for virtue, reflecting the cultural refine- 
ment and political life the humanists admired.* 

‘The difficulties inherent in Poggio’s moral view are revealed by his use of lan- 
guage. This use becomes more self-conscious in the course of the two dialogues. 
Since linguistic choices are in the forefront of the differences between Poggio 
and Alberti, it is worth noting critical aspects of Poggio’s style of exposition. 


facile amplecti. .. .” Although Poggio notes Cicero’s praise of public life, he counsels oth- 
erwise: “Multum enim pollet in civitatibus vis dicendi et ingenii laus; sed multi sudores, 
labores plurimi, vita anxia proposita sunt eiusmodi viris et varii fortune casus. Ego autem 
cui senescenti quies et otium cordi est, degentem rure commendo et eum presertim, qui 
a cura rei rustice ad litteras tanquam in arcem animi posit confugere. . .. Hanc vitam fi- 
dentius apud te extollo, quem scio sepius reus tanquam in portum ex civili inundatione 
confugere delectarique” (Leftere, 2:410). 

» See also his letter to Niccoli, written in 1422 from London: “I want you to know 
this from the beginning: that I put freedom and time for study ahead of all the other 
things that many people particularly value and desire”: Gordon, ed., Two Renaissance 
Book Hunters, 69 (ep.18). 

3 Cf. also Lapo Castiglionchio the Younger’s dedication to Cosimo of his transla- 
tion of Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles in 1434/36, discussed below, chapter 5. 

4 E.g. DIP §71,; §84. 

° Cf. Guidi, I/ dibattito, 721-22: “Il supporto primario della moralita di Poggio 
risiede nelle Aumanae litterae che, favorendo le inhibizioni, fissano in modo stabile la 
signoria della volonta sugli instinti, le si legge in una lettera a Franceso del Legname 
(1442), poi vescovo di Ferrara, ‘unus enim dies philosophiae deditus et cum virtute actus, 
ut inquit noster Cicero, peccanti immortalitati et anteponendus . . .; sequere . . . studia 
quae... te tibi imperare docebunt.” 
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‘The more prominent aspect is Poggio’s Latinity. Writing to Landriani at 
the outset of the De nobilitate, he associated progress in philosophia (the “subject 
of wisdom” (parens sapientie)) with those who increase the splendor of the Latin 
language through “learning and eloquence” (doctrinam et eloquentiam) (§3). In 
the De infélicitate principum, Niccoli defends his harsh assessment of others’ liter- 
ary efforts by the rarity of proper Latin expression: “I show their flaws; I let it be 
known that nothing in their writings possesses eloquence, gravity, elegance, pru- 
dence, coherence, or the essential quality of the Latin language.” This criticism 
extends to Niccoli’s view of the Three Crowns of Florence, in words similar to 
the assessments of Bruni and Manetti. Dante’s Commedia, a “magnificent poem” 
(poema praeclarum), lacks the Latinity that would have raised him above “more 
ancient poets” [poetis superioribus]. He fails to mention the vernacular writings 
of Petrarch and Boccaccio. He commends Petrarch for awakening “our study of 
the humanities”; Boccaccio is “inferior in learning to his elders,” yet his “many 
remaining writings edify those who read them.”*’ Poggio, through the figure of 
Niccoli, insists upon classical Latin prose as the standard for humanist discourse. 
‘The claims for pedagogical-philosophical dominance of this medium are under- 
scored by the presence of Ptolemy’s Geography, which the interlocutors are study- 
ing at the outset of the De infeélicitate principum. The treatise had been translated 
into Latin in 1406 by Jacopo Angeli da Scarperia, who, like Bruni, Niccoli, and 
Poggio, belonged to the circle of Manuel Chrysoloras, and the text soon became 
part of Niccoli’s library.°* Like its Latin prose translation, the Geography ex- 
presses the desires of both humanist and princely patron to compose a universal, 
imperial conception of acculturized space, according to classical coordinates.” 


°° DIP, §17: “vitia ostendo, non eloquentiam, non gravitatem, non ornatum, non 
prudentiam, non latine lingue proprietatem, non integritatem in suis scriptis esse affirmo.” 
Could this be seen as a rebuttal versus his critics, including Alberti? For Niccoli claims 
here he is often charged with invidia. See Vespasiano’s vita of Niccoli: “Aveva mirabile 
giudicio nelle lettere et non era ignuno nella eta sua che n’avessi pit giudicio di lui, e tutti 
quegli che componevano monstravano a Niccolaio lopere loro a fine d’intendere il giudi- 
cio suo.” Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le vite, 1.234—-35. In this section Vespasiano also speaks 
of his moral hortations: “I] modo suo del riprendere era di natura che chi era ripreso, era 
tanta la vergogna che n’aveva che non sapeva dove s’avessi a volgere. Il confortare alle 
virtt. non era ignuno a che egli non facessi pigliare animo e volgersi in tutto a quelle.” 

7 DIP, §64—-65: “hec nostra humanitatis studia”; “doctrina impar superioribus . . . 
cuius plurimi extant libri ad institutionem legentium editi.” 

8 See James Hankins, “Ptolemy’s Geography in the Renaissance,” in The Marks in 
the Fields: Essays on the Uses of Manuscripts, ed. Rodney G. Dennis and Elizabeth Falsey 
(Cambridge, MA: The Houghton Library, 1992), 119-27. 

» Here I agree with the observations of John Headley, who emphasizes the signifi- 
cance of the Geography in Renaissance imperial aspirations, asserting that it “can well 
be judged the most significant work among the classical texts recovered by the Italian 
Renaissance, for it would beckon artists and astronomers, cartographers and navigators 
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In the context of praising the eloquence of Cicero, Jacopo recognizes the idea of 
global domination the treatise inspires. “A kind of divine presentiment of your 
soon-to-be realized empire,” he writes in his dedication of the treatise to Pope 
Alexander V, “impelled you to desire the work, so that you could learn clearly 
from it how ample would be the power you hold over the entire world.” 

Poggio, who glossed Cosimo’s copy of the Geography, considers Latin prose 
eloquence as an essential attribute of learning, and this distinguishes him not 
only from Alberti but also from their Trecento predecessors." The De infelicitate 
principum criticizes “flatterers and sycophants” for their abuse of language, who 
“cover with a veil [velamento] of specious virtue” the vices of princes, and who 
therefore deprive rulers “of any knowledge of the truth.” Just prior to his com- 
plaint against bad poetry, Niccoli chastised the hypocrites who “hide their own 
flaws under a specious veil of moral goodness.” * Language is the medium for ap- 
prehending the truth, and the correct understanding of language is essential for 
moral progress.°* Most people, Niccoli asserts, are misled by the “name” (omen) 
or “sign” (signa) of nobility or kingship, failing to grasp the concept itself (res); in 
one of his few similes, he compares them to those who judge the quality of the 
wineshop by the sign over the door.” 


to apply a mathematical proportionality to the visible world”: The Europeanization of the 
World (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2008), 16. 

6° Hankins, “Ptolemy’s Geography,” 120 and 126: “quemue ad hoc nostrum de- 
siderandum opus supernum quoddam presagium futuri iam iam imperii tui impulit, ut 
plane hinc cognosceres quam amplissimam potestatem totius orbis mox esses adeptu- 
rus, veniam dabis, pontifex maxime, Hieronymi presertim divini interpretis memor, qui 
de interprete Cicerone, quem eloquentiae aureum flumen appellat, se admirari loquitur 
quod interdum in transferendo ita hesitet ut quia Cicerone dicta nesciat, a Cicerone dicta 
non credat.” 

6 On Poggio’s marginalia, see Hankins’s comment on the copy Houghton MS Typ 
5: “Ptolemy’s Geography,” 120: “Poggio himself has written a number of notabilia and 
corrections into the margins. It is very likely that Poggio supervised the production of 
the codex, borrowing the exemplar directly from the translator, his colleague in the pa- 
pal chancery.” 

° DIP, §59: “adulatores atque assentatores”, “alicuius obtegunt virtutis velamento”; 
“omni veritatis cognitione”; see also §91. 

3 DIP, §17: “ita quilibet sua vitia aliquo honestati velamento tegit.” 

64 Cf. Struever’s remark in Language of History, 88: “Instead of laying stress on the 
phenomenal as merely the shadow of the real, now they [the humanists] emphasize the 
realities of created experience, the manifest of the phenomenal, as the only access to the 
noumenal, artifice is all we have to express truth.” It is not clear that Poggio actually fol- 
lows such a Kantian turn that Struever describes, but his focus, in the words of Niccoli, 
on the proper articulation of language is important, as it is for Valla and others. 


65 DIP, §37; cf. DN, §34. 
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Poggio uses figurative language sparsely in the dialogues, unlike Alberti’s 
practice of ethical discourse, and also the poetic understanding of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. The Trecento writers advanced this understanding when defending 
classical poetry as a vehicle for truth. Poetry conceals its truths, Boccaccio wrote 
in the Genealogia, under a veil— velamento— of fiction. He lectured publicly on 
Dante’s Commedia by contrasting the senso /iterale with its less obvious senso alle- 
gorico, using the same metaphor of the veil that Niccoli so distrusted.®* Petrarch 
argued for its application in Seni/es 4.5 with respect to his beloved Aeneid: 


he [Virgil] understood something higher than what he literally wrote in 
that divine work, the last he wrote, but for all who drink from the Castilian 
spring the first and foremost. . . . I myself asserted then and still maintain 
[that] there is almost no verse in this poem without its veil [¢egmine]. . . .°” 


Boccaccio and Petrarch did emphasize the dangers inherent in assessing inner 
character through outward figure or appearance, but Poggio’s distrust of this type 
of poetic understanding was more absolute. Poggio’s dialogues, like the work of 
Bruni and Manetti, challenge the moral worth of Trecento vernacular poetry.” 


°° Giovanni Boccaccio, Esposizioni sopra la Commedia, ed. Giorgio Padoan (Milan: 
Mondadori, 1965), e.g., Accessus §3: “la sublimita de’ sensi nascosi sotto il poetico velo 
dell’ Commedia’, 1.1.74—75: “nascosero [i poeti] quelli [alti misteri] sotto fabuloso velame’; 
“sotto velamento di parole.” In 1.ii.9 he cites Macrobius, De somnio Scipionis 1: “. . . que 
[natura divina] sicut vulgaribus hominum sensibus intellectum sui vario rerum tegmine 
operimentoque subtraxit, ita a prudentibus arcana sua voluit per fabulosa tractari.” Cf. 
also [.ii.18: “la volgare corteccia del suo poema’; .25: “sotto la crosta della lettera.” 

67 Francesco Petrarca, Res seniles, libri i-iv, ed. Silvia Rizzo and Monica Berté 
(Florence: Le Lettere, 2006), 314 (4.5.12-13), to Frederico Aretino: “. . . quem constat 
divino illo in opere quod sibi ultimum, ast omnibus Castalio de fonte gustantibus pri- 


mum atque principuum est, altius aliquid sensisse quam quod loquitur. . .. Ceterum quia, 
ut ego ipse tunc asserui nec dictum muto, fere nullus apud hunc poetam versus sine teg- 
mine est... .” 


68 See Fubini, Humanism and Secularization, 196-98, on Poggio’s critique of moral 
allegorizing in the De avaritia. 

® Although Niccoli in the De nodilitate alludes to an example of equine nobility 
from Dante’s Convivio (1306-8), he reverses the Convivio’s conception of nobility. To 
Niccoli, nobility must be grounded on virtue. To Dante, nobility is antecedent to and 
more expansive than virtue. Just as heaven contains the stars, Dante claims, so nobil- 
ity embraces not only the virtues but also other glorious attributes beyond the classical 
canon. Convivio 4, canzone terzo, lines 101-8: “E gentilezza dovunqu’é vertute, / ma non 
vertute ov ella; / si com’é il cielo dovunqwé la stella, / ma cid non e converso. / E noi in 
donna e in eta novella / vedem questa salute, / in quanto vergognose son tenute, / ch’é da 
vertu diverso.” See Dante’s exposition in 4.16.5 and 10, 4.18.4—5, and especially 4.19.5-6: 
“Riluce in essa [nobilitade] le intelletuali e le morali vertudi; riluce in essa le buone dis- 
posizioni da natura date, cioé pietade e religione, e le laudabili passioni, cioé vergogna 
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Avoiding the perils of figurative imagery, Poggio clarifies his terms through 
reinforcing approximations and associations. Niccoli asserts that nobilitas derives 
“from the mind, that is from wisdom and virtue,” while the vulgar think noth- 
ing could be less important than “virtue and reason” (virtutem et rationem).” Ad- 
dressing Tommaso di Sarzana, Poggio praises those “who, devoted to virtue and 
the studies of the liberal arts, and divorced from the desire for material things, 
condemn these shadowy benefits of fortune.””’ Poggio relates virtue to liberal 
studies, or virtue to wisdom or intelligence. The development of the intellect, the 
training of the mind, leads to ethical progress and living well. Niccoli states as 
his credo: philosophy is that “which alone leads us to wisdom and a knowledge 
of all virtues, by which our lives are enriched and improved.” This didacticism 
allows for little authorial irony toward his interlocutors and in fact explains a 
significant if overlooked feature of Niccoli’s argumentation: his use of logic. De 
nobilitate traverses several syllogisms to demonstrate, in Niccoli’s words, the elu- 
siveness of determining nobility in common speech (§§38-41). 

Niccoli reclaims the concept of nobility through the authority of Aristotle, 
and the Stagirite reveals Poggio’s underlying themes. The dialogues may be read 
as an extended commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics, exploiting the tensions 
in Aristotle’s work between innate and learned virtue, and between the politi- 
cal and contemplative life. Alberti also explores these tensions in his Theogenius, 
but he understands learning and contemplation from a very different perspective. 
The quality that Poggio rejects— the poetic—is central to Alberti’s inquiry. He 
draws on features of the work of Petrarch and Boccaccio neglected by Poggio and 
his contemporaries, whereby poetic discourse displays the individual limitations 
of personality and provides metaphors for the time-bound nature of ethical dis- 
course. Alberti’s writings uses the practices of these Trecento poet-humanists to 
cultivate ironic appraisals of oneself and others.” 

In De nobilitate, Niccoli and Lorenzo de’ Medici cite alternative definitions 
from Aristotle when debating the meaning of nobility. Citing the Po/itics, Loren- 
zo argues that one may inherit nobility from one’s ancestors. To this Niccoli 
opposes a reading of the Evhics, which, he claims, conveys Aristotle’s genuine 
viewpoint: 


e misericordia e altre molte; riluce in essa le corporali bontadi, cioé bellezza e fortezza e 
quasi perpetua valitudine.” Tateo (Tradizione e realta, 365-69) discusses the distant rela- 
tion between Poggio’s De nobilitate and Dante’s Convivio, focusing largely on the issue 
of wealth. 

7 DN, §6: “ex animo, hoc est ex sapientia et virtute”; §12. 

7 DIP, §1: “qui virtutum et bonarum artium studiis procul ab externarum rerum 
cupiditate dediti hec adumbrate fortune benefici contemnant.” 

? DN, §75: “que sola nos ad sapientiam virtutumque omnium, quibus vita nostra 
servatur et colitur, cognitionem perducit”; Nobility, 85. 

3 Even if Alberti ignores their theory of the poetic veil. 
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for in the Evhics, where he expresses what he truthfully thinks, he calls that 
person well-born who, by nature, discerns what is true and desires the true 
good, saying that it is the more beautiful because it is neither received nor 
learned from someone else. He calls one born with such a nature a true and 
perfect [veram et perfectam] noble, and he seems to think that one is well- 
born who, having received this virtue by nature, completes it through use 
and practice [usu et exercitatione].” 


With characteristic double constructions — veram et perfectam, usu et exercitatione 
—Niccoli confidently expresses his understanding of the Ethics, which modern 
editors consider to be derived from Exhics 10.9, 1179b: 


We see that although theories have power to stimulate and encourage gen- 
erous youths, and, given an inborn nobility of character [éthos ? eugenes] and 
a genuine love of what is noble, can make them susceptible to the influence 
of virtue, yet they are powerless to stimulate the mass of mankind to moral 
nobility [Aalokagathian].” 


Niccoli is so exercised by the thought of nobility or virtue being pursued by 
involuntary, external means that he argues—using Greek and Roman exem- 
pla, scholastic logic, and repeated references to Aristotle —that virtue, and thus 
nobility, is by definition self-sufficient: “Since virtue consists in action, the ac- 
tion is performed by a person doing this work. Therefore, it follows that nobil- 
ity resides only in the one who has put into practice the duties of virtue.” Niccoli 
goes so far as to distinguish his claim from the analogy of training someone in 
military or equestrian arts: “virtue must be grasped by a kind of divine power 
and favor and by the hidden movement of fate, and cannot be gained by parental 
instruction.””° 


™ DN, §48: “Nam in Ethicis, ubi ex veritate quod sentit exprimit, illum appellat 
generosum, cui ex natura existit ut discernat que vera sunt et appetat verum bonum, 
eamque rem pulcherrimam dicit quoniam nec accipiatur ab aliis nec discatur, hacque 
natura aliquem natum esse veram et perfectam nobilitatem appellat. Denique eum gen- 
erosum videtur velle sentire, qui ad virtutem a natura institutus hanc usu et exercitatione 
perficit”; slightly revising Nodility, 77. 

® Nicomachean Ethics, 628-29. See Bruni’s translation, fol. 169: “nunc autem constat 
illam vim habere ut provocare possint ac propellere iuvenes eos qui ingenii sunt, genero- 
sumque morem et vere honestatis amantem virtuti ob noxium facere sed vulgus non posse 
ad probitatem inducere.” See Canfora’s note in DN, 22; Nobility, 77. 

% DN, §52-54: “Virtus enim, cum in actione consistat, actio autem sit operantis, 
sequitur ut nobilitas in eo sit qui exercuit officia virtutum’; “virtus nulla parentum erudi- 
tione, sed divino quodam numine favoreque percipitur a serie occulta fatorum’; revising 
Nobility, 78-79. 

Davide Canfora sees Poggio here adumbrating the Platonic lessons of Meno and 
the Protagoras (DN, 24n, to Meno 96c and Prot. 326e-327a; 329b-333c). But the Meno 
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Poggio’s reading, however, presents a problem for his moral ideas. In the 
context of Aristotle’s work, the cited passage in fact qualifies the position Nic- 
coli would advance. The E¢fics here considers other factors, such as habit and 
instruction, which affect one’s moral progress. Poggio, through Niccoli, wrests 
Aristotle’s ideas out of their original framework in order to uphold, as he sees 
it, an authoritative defense for the Stoic self-sufficiency of virtue. This excision 
practiced by Poggio, together with the broader clash of views anchored by the 
Politics and the Ezhics, show his sense of Aristotle’s indeterminacy that his dia- 
logues then strive to resolve. Bruni, we have seen, also struggles with his sources, 
in his attempt to align virtue with political conduct. And Poggio’s Niccoli soon 
modifies his extreme position and stresses how scholarly learning inculcates vir- 
tue; and this modification is understandable given the overall didactic tendency 
of his remarks. 

‘The De infelicitate principum takes up the Ethics again, focusing on the re- 
lation between the vita activa and the vita contemplativa. At the outset of the 
Ethics, Aristotle places his treatment of virtue as part of the larger category of 
politics, defined in the Greek sense as one’s life in the affairs of one’s community 
(1.2). Happiness (evdaimonia), he states, should be the aim of politics (1.4). Only 
in the final section of the work does he discuss the mode of life 4o thedretikos, the 
life pursuing theory and intellectual refinement (1.5). Poggio’s dialogue investi- 
gates these themes of happiness, public office, and private study. Before referring 
to Epicurus and the pleasures of princes, the fictional Marsuppini argues that 
external goods contribute to one’s happiness, which is an argument from Aris- 
totle, Ezhics 1.8.” Niccoli in response emphasizes the unhappiness of princes by 
citing a tag, and then a contrasting definition, from the same section. “One swal- 
low does not make a spring,” he states, and therefore one happy prince does not 


merely states a conclusion of Socrates that virtue cannot be taught, while the Protagoras, 
in the voice of the sophist, attributes this view to Socrates. A closer formulation of Nic- 
coli’s statement comes from his reading of Ethics 10 9, very near the passage he used to 
ground his definition of nobility: “Natural endowment is obviously not under our con- 
trol; it is bestowed on those who are fortunate [eutuchesin], in the true sense, by some di- 
vine dispensation [dia tinas theas aitias|” (Nicomachean Ethics 10.9, 1179 (630-31); Bruni’s 
translation, fol. 169b: “natura non est in nostra potestate: sed per quamdam divinam 
causam vere fortuna eis existit”). The Ethics here cites the same verses of Theognis (432 ff.) 
as the Meno does, only to weigh other conditions, such as habit and instruction. 

77 DIP, §21: “Quare mihi recte consideranti felices principes esse videntur, quibus 
adsunt omnia que sunt hominibus maxime exoptanda queque solent efficere beatam vi- 
tam... .” See Ethics, 1.8, 1099b (43): “Nevertheless it is manifest that happiness also re- 
quires external goods in addition, as we said; for it is impossible, or at least not easy, to 
play a noble part unless furnished with the necessary equipment.” 
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make the rule of princely felicity.”* Shortly thereafter he states: “The most wise 
Aristotle wrote that happiness is to live or act according to virtue and that it is 
obtained by the practice of virtue.”” 

But in a challenge to Aristotle as well as to his interlocutors, Niccoli negates 
the happiness of the political ruler by asserting that political power cannot be 
compatible with virtue. He exalts the contemplative life of study as the only one 
suitable to the pursuit of virtue and happiness. Niccoli’s earlier citations in De 
nobilitate regarding the self-sufficiency of virtue accord with Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of the life of the mind. While not explicitly stated, the following sentiment 
from the E¢hics supports the tenor of Niccoli’s arguments: 


that which is best and most pleasant for each creature is that which is prop- 
er to the nature of each; accordingly the life of the intellect is the best and 
pleasantest life for man, inasmuch as the intellect more than anything else 
is man; therefore this life will be the happiest. *° 


Poggio’s protagonist differs from Aristotle by denying the political, active life the 
possibility of virtue and happiness, even in a secondary degree. In this denial, 
the dialogue’s Epicurean strains come to the fore, seeking to quell the anxieties 
provoked by the vicissitudes of fortune. The plight of the Curia, stressed by Pog- 
gio at the outset of the De infelicitate principum, and the political turmoil in Italy, 
recounted by Niccoli, diminished for him the value of the life of civic engage- 
ment. Poggio distances himself on this score from Bruni, Manetti, and Palmieri, 
even as he shares with them, and indeed intensifies, the need for scholarship in 
living well. 


8 DIP, §40: “Una enim hirundo, ut dicitur, ver non designat”, Ethics 1.7, 1098a 16; 
again Niccoli alters the context of his source, as he did in De nodilitate, for Aristotle is 
speaking of a period of someone’s life, not one person from a larger number. 

” DIP, §46: “Felicitatem esse vitam seu operationem secundum virtutem scribit 
vir sapientissimus Aristoteles et exercitio virtutum felicitatem comprari.” Cf. Ezhics 1 8, 
1098a 20: “Again, our definition accords with the description of the happy man as one 
who ‘lives well’ or ‘does well’; for it has virtually identified happiness with a form of the 
good life or doing well”; 1098a 30: “Now with those who pronounce happiness to be vir- 
tue, or some particular virtue, our definition is in agreement; for ‘activity in conformity 
with virtue’ involves virtue.” 

8° Ethics 10.7, 1178a 5 (619); Bruni’s translation reads (fols. 166—166v): “Proprium 
enim cuique natura optimum et iocundissimum est. Et homini igitur ea vita que est se- 
cundum mentem [quod] quidem maxime hec est homo, hec vita igitur beatissime est.” 
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3. The Theogenius and the play of perspectives on life’s 
changing fortunes 


Alberti responds to the same turmoil in the TAeogenius, but with an ironic and 
poetic approach to ethical questions. In Poggio’s letter to Leonello of Ferrara in- 
troducing Alberti’s Philodoxus, he writes that Alberti sought Leonello’s patron- 
age.*! While Alberti probably appreciated Poggio’s help, he cites his own reasons 
for meriting Leonello’s attention. His introductory commentary first declares: 
“This play deals with conduct [mores], for it teaches the diligent and hard-work- 
ing man no less than the rich and fortunate how to attain glory.” Poggio praises 
Alberti’s play for its Latin “elegance and charm” (e/egantia et venustate), but he 
does not focus on its moral import, of virtue overcoming adverse fortune.*? Al- 
berti also states personal reasons for composing this play. It served to console 
him against various misfortunes, especially the enmity of his relatives; he alludes 
to the malice of two cousins, who seized his patrimony after his father’s death.* 
‘The ethical message sprang from autobiographical circumstances and found ex- 
pression in a classical genre, as would later be the case with the Theogenius. 

The Theogenius opens with an encounter between Teogenio and his friend 
Microtiro. Microtiro is upset over being slandered. He finds Teogenio living 
alone in the woods near a spring, reading and writing in silence. Teogenio agrees 
to help his friend in his distress. While there are many “quite beautiful sayings 
of wise, ancient philosophers and outstanding poets” he might cite, Teogenio 
chooses to tell Microtiro “in a lighthearted way” a story. The story is about a con- 
versation between his old friend Genipatro, “who in these woods hereabouts lives 
a philosophical life,” and the young nobleman Tichipedo, who has since come 


8! Leonello’s help in distributing the work, however, was apparently limited. Lu- 
cia Bertolini has identified only nine codices of the Theogenius, and three of these lack 
the letter of introduction; of the Philodoxus, only two of the twenty-one codices are of 
the revised version sent to Leonello: “Come ‘pubblicava’ l’Alberti: Ipotesi preliminari,” 
in Storia della lingua e filologia: Per Alfredo Stussi nel suo sessantacinquesimo compleanno, ed. 
Michelangelo Zaccarello, Lorenzo Tomasin, and Alfredo Stussi (Tavarnuzze [Florence]: 
SISMEL edizioni del Galluzzo, 2004), 219-40, at 223-34. Sabrina Taddei in Leon Bat- 
tista Alberti: La biblioteca di un umanista (348) refers to ten codices. 

82 Alberti, Philodoxus, §3. In dedicating the play to Leonello, Alberti wrote that he 
relied on the commendation by Leonello’s half-brother Meladuse (§2). The use of drama 
for ethical instruction was not uncommon among the humanists. See Emily O’Brien, 
“Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini’s Cérysis: Prurient Pastime— or Something More?” Modern 
Language Notes 124 (2009): 111-36. 

83 As Alberti noted, when the play first appeared readers mistook it for an ancient 
comedy: Philodoxus, §5. 

84 Philodoxus, §§6-7; see Mancini, Vita, 52-55 and 168-69, who speculates on the 


nature of Alberti’s distress, from his seized patrimony to an attempt on his life. 
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down in the world.® By framing this story, Alberti takes a clue from the Decam- 
eron, departing from the method of dialogue used by Poggio and his contempo- 
raries; and his association of philosophers with poets reminds one of Petrarch.*° 

One day, Teogenio recounts, Genipatro and he are reading near the spring 
when Tichipedo arrives with his retinue. The young nobleman declares that such 
a spring at his villa would complete his happiness. Genipatro tells him that he 
and his followers are actually missing the delights enjoyed by Teogenio. Con- 
trasting his solitary state “in ignoble exile” with Tichipedo’s high station, he asks 
him: who is happier?®” Alberti’s dialogue therefore addresses key themes in Pog- 
gio’s dialogues: the nature of nobility, virtue, happiness, and learned seclusion, 
and the relation among these qualities. 

Teogenio urges Tichipedo to imitate Genipatro. He compares Tichipedo’s 
mortal children with Genipatro’s immortal offspring, the books he has written, 
the youth’s mortal parents with Genipatro’s intellect and reason, and his retinue 
with the older man’s library, “with which you see him always challenge himself 
and gain honor for his virtue and distinction.” ** Tichipedo in return launches an 
attack: “you Jiterati,” he says, “pale, worn out, exhausted, poor, and always ail- 
ing,” pursue “the most worthless objects .. . . But then, how can you write new 
stories, ones not already written and published by many other writers?” *” Unlike 
Lorenzo de’ Medici in Poggio’s De nobilitate, who questions the civic merit of 
scholarship, Tichipedo indicts the humanist’s intrinsic worth for the public and 
the private good.” 

In response to Tichipedo’s boasts about his happiness, Genipatro counsels 
him that the felicity of someone’s existence can only be appraised existentially, in 
relation to the way one lives: 


I was once young, rich, and in a fortunate state not unlike your own, 
Tichipedo, and I can assess in this dispute something you cannot, since you 
do not know both conditions. . . . 1 am well aware, both through my own 
example and almost innumerable others I have seen, that I have learned 


*® Theogenius, OV 2:62.2-17: “bellissimi detti da’ savi antiqui filosofi e ottimi poeti”; 
“con qualche iocundita”; “quale in queste selve disopra vive filosofando.” 

8 E.g., Petrarch, Ad posteritatem; Fam. 10.4 and 10.5. 

87 Theogenius, OV 2:64.18-36: “pitt accomodati a felicita che tutte le gemme, con quale 
ornamenti spesso gli ambiziosi sogliono ostentare sue richezze”, “in essilio ignobile.” 

88 Theogenius, OV 2:66.9; 19-20: “e’ libri suoi da sé ben composta e emendatissimi”; 
“questi libri co’ quali tu’1 vedi tuttora essercitarsi e onarsi di virtu e pregio.” 
q q preg 

9 Theogenius, OV 2:66.31—67.8: “voi litterati”; “pallidi, estenuati, consumati, poveri 
e infermicci”; “cose inutilissime. . .. Ma che, potete voi scrivere favola nova e non prima 
da molti scritta e promulgata>” 

P g 

* They reflect not only the criticism Alberti expressed to Poggio with his image of 

fat heifers in his dedication of Intercenales 4, discussed below, but also the various faces of 


scholarly arrogance presented throughout that work. 
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neither to trust in nor boast of my good fortune. I am very familiar with its 


instability and perfidy.” 


His life is now free from the pursuit of transitory pleasures and self-incrim- 
ination. He enjoys discussions, books, and scientific investigations, “recalling 
my well-spent life,” and finding supreme happiness in living in solitude without 
physical passions and pressures from the mob.” 

After this autobiographical discourse, Genipatro debates more formally 
with Tichipedo about the youth’s relative unhappiness. He cites ancient exem- 
pla to argue that the young die in greater numbers than the old, especially in 
battle. Age brings with it wiser counsel and service.*’ Genipatro, through his 
own experience, has recognized how wealth attracts false friends. In contrast to 
the crowds surrounding Tichipedo, he states “I feel myself least alone when in 
solitude,” accompanied by authors who aid him in investigating the ethical and 
physical worlds. ‘Tichipedo and his ilk, fearful of losing their sway, applaud the 
devices of tyrants, but Genipatro is free from these worries, requiring only what 
nature provides. “Thus not affluence as much as modesty and self-restraint make 
us happy.””* He then scrutinizes the belief in happiness based on the number and 
health of one’s family, blending exempla with autobiography.” Genipatro returns 
to the theme of one’s perspective toward fortune. Genipatro’s analysis reaches a 
crescendo at this point, underlining Alberti’s counsel to Leonello d’Este, whose 
father has recently died. 


 Theogenius, OV 2:67.14—22: “Io fui giovane un tempo ricco e in fortuna non dis- 
simile alla tua, o Tichipedo, e posso in questa disputazione iudicare quella quale non puoi 
tu, a cui ’una e laltra via non sia nota... . Ramentami avere in me e in altri veduto es- 
sempli quasi infiniti onde imparai nulla confidarmi né ogligarmi alla fortuna. Conosco la 
sua instabilita e perfidia. .. .” Cf. also the importance of Augustine to Petrarch as one who 
shared his experiences: Secretum, Proem 3.3 (in the guise of Augustinus); Familiares 6.4. 

 Theogenius, OV 2:68.27-28: “recordandomi la mia ben trascora vita.” 

°3 Homer’s Agamemnon wished for a dozen Nestors; Solon and Lycurgus forged 
justice for their cities; Appius Claudius, “vecchio e cieco,” brought Epirus to “latine legge 
e imperio” (Zheogenius, OV 2:70.14-17). 

* Theogenius, OV 2:74.8-9: “.. . io mai men solo she quando me truovo in soli- 
tudine”, OV 2:77.36—78.1: “Non adunque la affluenza della cose quanto la modestia e 
frenare se stessi rende noi felice.” Developing his thoughts on politics, Genipatro states 
that good counsel rarely bears fruit in republics, where the wicked and the many domi- 
nate: “el populo essere una tromba rotta quale si possa mai ben sonare” (Theogenius, OV 
2:78.33-34). His words contrast with Niccoli’s praise of free republics in the De infelicitate 
principum. And even though exiled, he does not forget his fellow citizens: “esporro quell 
ch’io sappia. . . . a miei cittadini, con voce e con scritti, cose utili e accomodate alla am- 
plitudine e degnita della nostra republica” (Theogenius, OV 2:79.7-9). 

*% Cf. Petrarch, De remediis, 332-34 (1.70: “De ortu filiorum”). 
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Genipatro tells Tichipedo his two prime remedies to the griefs of life. The 
first has been time, which moment to moment diminished pain and fostered 
forgetfulness. The second were the funerals (mortori) of his relatives and, more 
basically, “my ongoing tribulations,” which “strengthened my mind to such a 
degree that, where earlier from oversensitivity I could not hear the voice and 
admonitions of the wisest philosophers, now, tested in adversity, I diligently 
heeded them, and understood them to be most expert and holy arguments and 
teachings.””° At the close of the discourse he privately paraphrases to Teogenio 
the words of Virgil’s Dido, “thus fortune teaches you, defeated, how to sorrow,” 
and then openly urges Tichipedo to change his ways, “which will be less difficult 
for you as long as fortune treats you kindly and favorably.””” 

With these words, Alberti ends Book 1, and the reader could imagine his 
counsel were complete, thinking of the structure of Poggio’s dialogues. Genipa- 
tro has disclosed his wisdom and Tichipedo, ignoring it, has turned round on 
fortune’s wheel. As so Microtiro is edified. ... But Alberti continues his story in 
a second book, in which Teogenio provides a commentary to Microtiro on the 
exemplum he has just recounted. 

Teogenio lists reasons for Tichipedo’s fall from prosperity. It is our folly, 
Teogenio says, to imagine that we might be blessed as the gods. “All other mor- 
tal things are always in motion,” and so are we, moved by not only the seasons, 
but also, as Euripides and Hippocrates state, inner vicissitude: our moods vacil- 
late with natural mutability, “so always from one variety to the next.”’® Thus we 
should be prepared for change. But humanity, mortal midgets (omicciuoli mor- 
tali), are infirm, the weakest among the animals, according to Homer; their ex- 
istence is but the shadow of a dream, writes Pindar. The tears in infancy presage 
later misery; a child requires guidance and training to fight constantly against its 
frailty and fears. And yet this very education brings about its own suffering. “In 
childhood one lives dejected under a schoolmaster, and follows him throughout 
one’s youth with days anxious and burdened with learning the laws and institu- 


°° Theogenius, OV 2:82.11-16: “le iterate mie calamita”; “offrmorono in me uno ani- 
mo tale, che dova prima per troppa molezie io non potea udire la voce e ammonizione de’ 
sapientissimi filosofi, ora essercitato da’ casi avversi diligente gli ascoltai, e intesile essere 
ragioni e documenti ottime e santissime.” 

7 Theogenius, OV 2:84.1: “Sic tuo te victum doceat fortuna dolere” (a paraphrase of 
Aen. 4.434: “dum mea me victam doceat fortuna dolere”), the only Latin of the piece. I 
adapt Allen Mandelbaum’s translation, The Aeneid of Virgil (New York: Bantam, 1972), 
95-96; Theogenius, OV 2:84, 9-10: “quale opera sara men difficile a te quanto la fortuna 
teco fie facile e secunda.” 

% Theogenius, OV 2:87.28: “. .. sempre stiano in moto”; 88.7—8: “cosi sempre di va- 
rieta in nuove varieta.” 
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tions of one’s patria; and then, at a riper age, now placed under the censorship of 
the common people, one suffers innumerable frustrations.” ” 

Apart from other infirmities and plagues, humanity’s wickedness to human- 
ity and other animals has made it most hated, being grounded in its ambition, 
avarice, folly, and incontinence: 


All other animals are content with what suits them here: only humankind, 
always investigating new things, afflicts itself. Malcontent with such a 
scope on earth, it wishes to plow across the seas and shoot itself, I believe, 
into outer space... . O most restless and most impatient animal of any type 
or condition—so much so, I believe, that when nature becomes disgusted 
by our arrogance in striving to know all her secrets and then improve and 
correct her, she sometimes finds new disasters to mock us and also to put us 
to the test to recognize her true essence. !° 


According to Teogenio, we grow tired of nature’s bounty and perfection, wish- 
ing to improve upon it. This artifice is a sign of our folly. Humanity devours all 
to serve its belly, and its inner disquiet, its secret discontent, drives its excess and 
lust for dominance: “And so much more are we bothered by any innate liberty of 
any engendered thing, that we still yearn to yoke ourselves into slavery. . .. Add 
to these the little harmony humanity has with all creation, as if it swore to per- 
form against itself the highest cruelty and inhumanity. . . . Capital enemy of all 
it sees and does not see, humanity wishes to enslave all; enemy to its kin, enemy 
to itself”! Alberti draws upon the late-classical image of Democritus for these 


” Theogenius, OV 2:90.18-22: “In puerizia vive mesto sotto el pedagogo; e seguenli 
suoi giorni in gioventu solliciti e pieni di cure ad imparare leggi e instituti della patria sua; 
e poi sotto la censura del vulgo in pit eta ferma posto soffre infiniti dispiaceri.” 

100 Theogenius, OV 2:92.29-32; 93.2—6: “Gli altri animali contenti di quello che li 
si condice: l’omo solo sempre investigando cose nuove sé stessi infesta. Non contento di 
tanto ambito della terra, volle solcare el mare e tragettarsi, credo, fuori del mondo. ...O 
animale irrequieto e impazientissimo di suo alcuno stato e condizione, tale che io credo 
che qualche volta la natura, quando li fastidii tanta nostra arroganza che vogliamo sapere 
ogni secreto suo ed emendarla e contrafarla, ella truova nuove calamita per trarsi gioco di 
noi € insieme essercitarci a riconoscerla.” Here cf. Petrarch, De remediis 1.54 and 1.63, to 
be discussed below, chapter 5. 

10! Theogenius, OV 2:94.4—6: “E tanto ci dispiace ogni naturale liberta di qualunque 
cosa procreata, che ancora ardimmo soggiorgarci a servitti noi istessi”; 94.13-15: “Aggi- 
ugni ancora la poca concordia dell’uomo quale egli ha con tutte le cose create a seco stessi, 
quasi come giurasse in sé osservare ultima crudelta e immanita. . . . Inimico capitale di 
cid che vede e di quello che non vede, tutte le volla a servitu; inimico della generazione 
umana, inimico a se stessi”; 92.22-23. 
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sentiments, having Teogenio exclaim that unlike all other animals, humankind 
knows no innate bonds of friendship. 

After Microtiro complains that he is still distressed by the vicious actions of 
others, Teogenio closes the dialogue with a meditation on mortality. He quotes 
Juvenal, Lucretius, and Plautus on the discomforts of age, and the adage: “he 
who lives here longer weeps here more.” More fundamentally Manilius, “that 
poet of the stars” (quel poeta astronomico), tells us “we are dying from the moment 
of birth” (quasi nascendo moriamo).'° Death is the necessary end to a suffering 
life, and therefore the temple of Diana at Iasos showed a goddess with a double 
countenance: her sorrowful face greeted the entrants, her cheerful one those de- 
parting.’°* And with explicit reference to Epicurus, he states: “Epicurus used to 
argue this way: what is present does not perturb, what is expected should not of- 
fend. Death, as long as we exist, does not; when it shall, we shall no longer.” 

But our folly does not consider the brevity of life. We should learn from the 
seasonal existence of insects that hover above the river: they are born and die in 
the span of a single, brief summer night. We need to suffer life’s indignities as 
part of our duties: “the greatest unhappiness is not to be able to endure unhappi- 
ness.” He ends the dialogue with Martial’s dictum on the blessed life—that we 
should neither dread nor desire our last day. 1° 


102 Boschetto has discovered as the closest literary source to these expressions the 
pseudo-Hippocratic letter to Damagetus (letter 17), in which Hippocrates describes his 
encounter with Democritus outside Abdera (“Ricerche,” 6-12). For the text of the let- 
ter, see Hippocrates, Pseudoepigraphic Writings, ed. and trans. Wesley D. Smith (Leiden: 
Brill, 1990), 73-93. I would disagree with Boschetto’s statement “come la sensibilita 
dell’umanista abbia trovato nella lunga invettiva del testo greco una singolare consonanza 
con le proprie concezioni etiche” (15), since it omits the flow of perspective in the dia- 
logue and the irony that entails. 

Teogenio presents a very different Augustus from the one in Poggio’s De infeélici- 
tate principum: the emperor gloried in the casualties inflicted on his enemies. The pax 
Augustana— or Medicea— therefore shows a more sinister aspect in Alberti’s dialogue. 
See Viti, “Leon Battista Alberti” and Boschetto, “Tra politica e letteratura.” Francesco 
Tateo has noted the opposition here to Cicero’s De nat. deorum: “Fortuna e felicita nel 
Theogenius,’ 59-60. 

103 ‘Theogenius, OV 2:101.7-8: “Chi piti ci vive pit ci piange”, cf. 101.20. According to 
Nicoletta Marcelli’s census, Manilius is featured in Alberti’s Profugia and other writings 
(Cardini et al., La Biblioteca, 463). 

104 Theogenius, OV 2:101.34—102.2. Alberti conflates passages from Pliny’s Hist. Nat. 
26.4.12-13, attributing to the statue of Iasos the traits of the goddess at Chios. 

105 Theogenius, OV 2:103.17-19: “Argomentava qui l’Epicuro filosofo in questo modo: 
quello che presente non perturba, espettato non debba offendere, e la morte, quando noi 
siamo, ella non v’é, quando ella sara, noi restaremo d’essere.” 

106 Theogenius, OV 2:102.26: “le notte estive e brevissime”; 103.3—22, in which he 


also cites Plautus’s Palestra, 104.27-36: “summa essere infelicita non potere soffrire la in- 
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Poggio and Alberti are equally concerned about the precarious position of 
the political elite and the place of the scholar as moral advisor to his fellow citi- 
zens. Their dialogues deliberate on the relation between virtue and fortune, and on 
whether happiness requires a mixture of the two. They compose these dialogues 
at the time when Cosimo de’ Medici and Eugenius IV strove to consolidate their 
power through mutual cooperation.’”’ Their writings reflect the way each human- 
ist came to terms with his role as counselor or therapist. In their advice they show a 
reliance on Latin and Greek sources, and even employ the same exempla.'* 

Scholarship in general has accented how Alberti criticized his contempo- 
raries for using the classical heritage to extol Latin eloquence. With regard to 
the Theogenius, Eugenio Garin and Paolo Marolda have emphasized the cultural 
pessimism of the title character; and Luca Boschetto and Susanna Gambino 
have exposed its restatement of Democritean and Epicurean subtexts. But Alber- 
ti’s criticism was directed against a larger cultural hegemony. The Latinity and 
Ciceronianism of his humanist peers, he suggests, unwittingly limited their 
cultural awareness and self-knowledge even as these traits denied important 
freedoms to others. ‘To Alberti, learning may supplement, but cannot ground, an 
ethical consciousness enlivened by a sense of experiential change. His undertak- 
ing recognized each person’s moral freedom that his contemporaries’ emphasis 
on booklearning would restrict and regulate. 

Although the Theogenius engages in the interplay of Stoic and Epicurean 
themes close to the heart of Poggio’s two writings, Alberti’s approach to ethics 
parted company from that of his curial colleague, being based upon experien- 
tial understanding. In the preface to Leonello d’Este, the author posits his ex- 
perience with emotional distress as analogous to that of the prince: “I know for 
certain that this work has helped me, and comforted me in my affliction. . . . I 
am happy to send it to you, in light of your own misfortunes after your father’s 


felicita.” The reference to Martial is Epigr. 10.47.13. 

107 The Ferrarese court also recognized the advantages of cooperating with the 
church, and of cultivating arts and letters. On Leonello’s reign, see Werner L. Gun- 
dersheimer, Ferrara: The Style of a Renaissance Despotism (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1973), 92-126; La corte e lo spazio: Ferrara Estense, ed. Giuseppe Papagno 
and Amadeo Quondam, 3 vols. (Rome: Bulzoni, 1982); Domenico del Nero, La corte e 
Duniversita: Umanisti e teologi nel Quattrocento Ferrarese (Lucca: Titania, 1996); Grafton, 
Alberti, 189-224; Christopher S. Celenza, “Creating Canons in Fifteenth-Century Fer- 
rara: Angelo Decembrio’s De politia litteraria, 1.10,” Renaissance Quarterly 57 (2004): 43— 
98; Phaethon’s Children: The Este Court and Its Culture in Early Modern Ferrara, ed. Dennis 
Looney and Deanna Shemek, MRTS 286 (Tempe, AZ: Arizona Center for Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies, 2005); Anthony Grafton, What Was History? The Art of History 
in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 50-61. 

108 E.g., the example of Gyges, Theogenius, OV 2:77.25-30. 
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death, imagining that these little books will comfort you as well.”"”” Within the 
dialogue, the absence of family is a focus of Genipatro’s reflections, and the work 
presents Genipatro as a living exemplum, who demonstrates how one lives well, 
or does not, if reliant on fortune. 

‘This “living” must be understood in two senses. Genipatro is first a speak- 
ing, alive person. Alberti makes the exemp/um of Genipatro more than a literary 
reference: he is vivid to both his characters and his readers. Genipatro is physi- 
cally present to Teogenio and Tichipedo. Second, as a physical presence he is liv- 
ing in time, from past to present, oriented toward the future. He represents, in 
fact, Tichipedo and Microtiro’s potential future. He has learned from his own 
experience what one’s choices are for virtue, which way lies happiness. On the 
basis of experience with fortune’s inconstancy, he has become his own authority: 
“The best teacher in learning to resist fortune was the experience of things, being 
often deceived by her, noticing in all things her volubility and inconstancy; this 
could only have helped those who are old, who have experienced life with great 
zest.”"!° The lessons from the ancients, praised by Teogenio and criticized by 
Tichipedo, require, for their efficacy, this experiential basis. Only after recount- 
ing his autobiographical passage from folly to wisdom does Genipatro cite the 
classical exempla and authorities. 

As Alberti considers authentic learning from the ancients to be grounded 
in existential awareness, he treats ironically the pedagogical and philosophical 
assumptions of his contemporaries. Genipatro was not the youth born with no- 
bility and virtue that Niccoli identifies in De nobilitate. Nor is he the educated 
humanist of Vergerio, Bruni, or Poggio, someone who has learned more from 
reading history and philosophy than from his life. He is also neither the learned 
hermit Teogenio outlines nor the useless scholar Tichipedo puts forward. His 
path to wisdom required more than books. Genipatro, “the father of the clan,” 
embodies or, better, prefigures the problem of transmission of virtue and wisdom 
from one generation to the next. This problem is also at the heart of De nodili- 
tate, not to mention Palmieri’s Vita civile and Alberti’s Della famiglia.‘ Geni- 
patro’s wisdom is conditional, being personalized by experience, and this affects 
not only his own learning from the ancients. It also concerns the younger gen- 


109 “‘Theogenius, OV 2:55.21-24: “Certo conobbe a me questa opera giovd, e sollevom- 
mi afflitto. ... Piacemia’ casi tuoi passati in obitu parentis mandarteli, ché gli stimava atti 
[i libretti] a sollevare te... .” 
"0 Theogenius, OV 2:67.30—24: “A questo l’uso delle cose, l’essere stato spesso da lei 


” 


[fortuna] ingannato, l’avere in ogni cosa notato la sua volubilita e inconstanza, fu a me 
ottimo precettore, quale non pué essere appresso se non de’ vecchi e vivuti con lunga in- 
dustria.” 

11 As in the conversation between Lionardo and Adovardo in the fourth book of 
the Della famiglia, composed around this time; we will examine this conversation in 


Chapter 6. 
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eration in the dialogue learning from him, and thus Alberti’s readers learning 
from his work. Genipatro phrases his youthful encounter with classical authors 
in the conditional mood: “if they had been alive, without question I could have 
received the teaching to live well and happily, the means to employ it usefully, 
and delight in all my faculties of mind.”'” Both student and teacher may learn 
from life’s experience: these lessons require inward appropriation more than in- 
tellectual leisure and study. 

This manner of proceeding creates a different treatment of the exemplum 
from that practiced by Poggio, in which exempla serve as memorable instances of 
a universal moral. Alberti’s dialogue moves from individual episode to abstract 
reflection, rather than from general ideas to an imaginary conversation. In the 
Theogenius, the exemplum of Genipatro articulates the counsel, both perceiving 
and being perceived by the other interlocutors. We shall see in the next chap- 
ters that Alberti applies this technique in other vernacular dialogues such as the 
Della famiglia and the Profugia. As both observer and observed, this form of ex- 
emplum differs also from Palmieri’s use of his authority Agnolo Pandolfini in 
the Vita civile. Other personalities characterize and challenge Genipatro’s way 
of life, and he both enters and leaves the dialogue. The dialogue engages a more 
poetic understanding, with Genipatro serving as a leading character in a play 
within a play. 

Aiming at consolation and involving self-reflective and self-conscious inter- 
locutors, the Theogenius explores the psychological realm through poetic devices, 
in a way skirted by Poggio’s dialogues. Teogenio complains about his loquacious, 
unreceptive compatriots, and uses a homespun metaphor when telling Microtiro 
how he will counsel him: “It appears that I should lend a hand to raise you up, 
but I would not do it like that hasty farmer, who returning home found a boy 
fallen into a river, and, being so eager to help him, seized his arm so hard that 
it hurt.”"3 The metaphor focuses on the state of both the counselor and the one 
needing consolation. 

Genipatro’s words and mien in particular are psychologically nuanced. After 
Tichipedo indicts the worth of scholarship, he responds silently and inwardly. 
“Genipatro smiled and slightly closed his eyes.”"* Genipatro intimates his un- 


12 ‘Theogenius, OV 2:82.20-23: “. . . se fussero in vita, senza comparazione potrei 
ricevere le dottrina a bene e beato vivere e modo a qualunque utile instituto e volutta in 
ogni mio pensiero. .. .” 

"3 Theogenius, OV 2:60.13-17: “Ora mi parse da porgerti mano a sollevarti, ma non 
vorrei come quel contadino incauto, quale tornando a’ suoi trové da una ripa caduto un 
fanciullo, e cupido aiutarlo el prese pel braccio quale percosso el tormentava.” 

"4 Theogenius, OV 2:67.13-15: “Sorrise adunque Genipatro e alquanto ferm6 gli oc- 
chi.” Genipatro also identifies the anxieties, the scruples of conscience he experienced in 
his youth with the word premolestia (Theogenius, OV 2:8.22—25). A Latin hapax eiremenon, 


the term praemolestia is found only in Cicero’s Tusculans 4.30.64, and denotes a sense of 
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derstanding of emotional turmoil also in those he observes. He moves beyond 
the assertion of Poggio’s Niccoli—that princes dependent on fortune are inca- 
pable of true friendship —and locates a deeper, more universal motive for this 
incapacity, based upon feelings of inadequacy.‘ Alberti elaborated this sense 
of psychological insecurity in the Momus. Genipatro in addition describes the 
physical aspect of anxiety. Compared to observing the tranquil life of the rural 
worker, one sees in the cities “where one enters the theaters, all these berobed 
and bejeweled citizens milling about nervously, dejected, sad, troubled within 
themselves and by whomever they espy, with their tight, drawn faces.” '° Poggio 
promoted rural seclusion to Cosimo, but without presenting the urban distress 
or its visual features. 

By placing Genipatro as the prime counselor of his first /ibretto, Alberti cre- 
ates levels of narration that flex the boundaries of classical, medieval, and Renais- 
sance dialogue. This organization, together with its use of vernacular language, 
echoes the formal complexity of Boccaccio’s Decameron, a work also written os- 
tensibly for the purpose of consolation. "’Alberti’s relation to Boccaccio in terms 
of the Intercenales assumes new dimensions in the Theogenius. The Theogenius and 
Decameron share common hazards of irony because of the way they interpolate 
narrative voices. Alberti’s treatise recounts to Leonello the story of Teogenio, 
who in turn tells Microtiro the tale of Genipatro. The various shadings of differ- 
ence among these voices prevent the reader from gathering any straightforward 
declaration from Alberti, as each persona allows for a degree of irony. '* 


coming distress. Cf. Margaret Graver’s note on praemolestia in her edition: Cicero on the 
Emotions: Tusculan Disputations 3 and 4 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002), 
177: “Foregrief’ (praemolestia) looks like a translation of a Greek term, perhaps pro/upésis 
(Plato, Republic 9.584c).” When Microtiro weighs whether Tichipedo’s fall has made him 
envious and bitter (invidiosissimo e maledicentissimo), Teogenio claims that these character 
traits were already present, but hidden, during his moment of good fortune (Zheogenius, 
OV 2:65.34—35: “Erano in lui questi uniti con gli altri suoi vizi, ma non aveano luogo da 
palearsi.”). 

115 Theogenius, OV 2:73.16-19: “Né stimare potere richiedere grata memoria da 
persona quale sia a se stessa ingrata, non adoperando lo ’ngegno e la industria sua in 
aquisitarsi quanto e’ debba lode e fama con virti e studio in cose lodate e degne.” 

N6 Theogenius, OV 2:72.23-26: “dove entro a’ teatri tutti e’ togati e gemmati cittadini 
stanno agitandosi, mesti, tristi, e a sé e a chi cosi li miri ingrati, e in suo fronte contratti.” 
Cf. Alberti’s thoughts on how the figures in the isforia of a painting use gestures to con- 
vey and evoke emotion: Ded/a pictura 2.41 in OV 3:71.20—72.10, esp. 72.2—4: “Vedrai a 
chi sia malinconico il fronte premuto, la cervice languida, al tutto ogni suo membro quasi 
stracco e negletto cade.” 

"7 E.g., in the Proemio to the work. 

"8 Perhaps the clearest sense of Alberti’s deliberate ambiguity and irony occurs 
when Microtiro praises Genipatro’s advice to Tichipedo as “similar, it seems to me, to 
that of Apollo’s oracle” (Theogenius, OV 2:85.8: “questo a me parse simile all’ oraculo di 
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‘The levels of narrative personae from author via interlocutors focus the read- 
er on the central theme of perspective in the dialogue. The course of the trea- 
tise reinforces this theme. Teogenio tells Microtiro at the outset of the need to 
consider fortune with the proper estimation: “if we should examine the other 
discomforts, with which our fate afflicts us or the wicked use to trouble us, we 
should find them to be such that they scarcely harm one who pays them little 
mind.” Similar advice is offered by Genipatro to Tichipedo. 

‘The perspectives also present themselves in time, marking not only the life 
of the character, but also the metanarrative course of the dialogue. Teogenio puts 
forth this argument after describing how his fellow citizens refuse to heed his 
advice in times of their loquacious, ebullient prosperity; these compatriots then 
become crestfallen, if possibly more receptive, when misfortunes befall them. 
Genipatro repeatedly states how he became more aware of virtue’s power d’ora 
in ora, gradually over time.’”° Within the narrative, the client of counsel, Mi- 
crotiro, undergoes his own uncertain awakening. While expressing his wonder 
at Genipatro’s wisdom, he has not made it his own. He still feels himself pitiable 
and scorned, and Teogenio devotes his efforts to fostering a new viewpoint on his 
condition. In a dramatic way that Poggio avoids, Alberti shows that conceptual 
apprehension does not suffice for ethical understanding. Microtiro ‘knows’ the 
value of Genipatro’s advice, but he is slower to appropriate it with respect to his 
own existence. This path to appropriation in the dialogue, however, accords with 
the life story of Genipatro. For therapeutic counsel, no matter how erudite, tests 
the condition of the individual listener; and it therefore must convey itself con- 


Apollone”). As Alberti’s The Coin (Nummus) in the Intercenales, a piece written around 
this time, demonstrates, the oracle expressed itself with such irony as to allow the impor- 
tunate to expect their own, often deluded wish to be fulfilled. On the date of the Num- 
mus of 1438-1440, coinciding with the Council of Florence, see the references provided 
by Marsh in his edition of the Dinner Pieces, 237. Consider also Plutarch, On the Pythian 
Responses 19-21, on ambiguity and admixture of poetry in the oracle (citing Heraclitus); 
Teogenio praises Plutarch as “filosofo e ottimo istorico” (98.11-12). Mario Manfredini 
has concluded that Traversari could have seen a complete codex of Plutarch’s Moralia (the 
present Paris gr. 1672) at the Council of Union in Ferrara: “Sulla tradizione manoscritta 
di Moralia 70-77,” in Sulla tradizione manoscritta dei “Moralia” di Plutarco: Atti del con- 
vegno salernitano del 4-5 dicembre 1986, ed. Italo Gallo (Salerno: Pietro Laveglia, 1986), 
123-38, at 136-38. The absence of ironic understanding in Poggio’s De nobilitate can be 
seen by Niccoli’s declaring Seneca to be “sapientissimus tanquam ex Apollonis oraculo” 
(§74). 

"9 Theogenius, OV 2:60.29-31: “Gli altri incommodi, co’ quali el nostro fato noi 
urteggia o i pessimi uomini c’infestano, se vorremmo investigarne, gli troveremo tali che 
a chi voglia poco stimarli poco noceranno.” 

20 Theogenius, OV 2:82.3—4, 74.25-26; cf. also 72.19, and 58.2 (uttered by Teo- 


genio). 
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ditionally, in a manner that elicits the individual’s personal engagement. Erudi- 
tion, without this sensitivity, shows the impercipience of the counselor. 

‘The dialogue therefore engages in a play of personae, amplifying the me- 
dium of subjectivity, through which it communicates its ethical message. The in- 
terlocutors provide various perspectives on the power of fortune and the nature of 
happiness, and these perspectives shift in the course of time. To be effective, the 
advice must align with the receptivity of the listener. This is indicated by Teogen- 
io’s opening discussion of his compatriots and the conflict between Genipatro 
and Tichipedo.'”! Genipatro’s counsel to Tichipedo must be expressed ironically, 
in the guise of apparent weakness and disgrace, as the counsel will communicate, 
through his own life story, the perils of relying on good fortune for one’s happi- 
ness. We hear two Greek precedents for Alberti’s use of irony: that of Socrates’s 
humble appearance and, more tellingly, the disguise of Odysseus before the suit- 
ors of Ithaka, when as a beggar he warns them of their coming destruction. !” 

This irony of Genipatro’s counsel is then brought to the reader through his 
final words in the dialogue. He whispers to Teogenio a variation of Aeneid 4.434, 
when the unhappy Dido states, “Until fortune teaches me, / defeated, how to 
sorrow” (“dum mea me victam doceat fortuna dolere”).'?? Genipatro’s statement, 
“Thus fortune teaches you, defeated, how to sorrow” (“Sic tua te victum doceat 
fortuna dolere”) is the only Latin in the text, shared between the two scholarly 
friends. At this moment Genipatro seems to imply that Tichipedo’s good fortune 
will bring him grief. But then turning to the prince he says: 


I exhort you as much as wit, study, and diligence avail you . . . such that 
nothing lacks to lead you to the highest, true happiness, a task that will be 
less difficult for you as long as fortune treats you kindly and favorably. And 
if perhaps in time your fortune should turn harsh and adverse like mine, 
Tichipedo, it will have helped you to have heeded me, and to have my ex- 
ample from which to learn her manner and strength against us mortals. 1” 


This final answer to the young nobleman raises questions that go to the heart of 
the advice offered in the dialogue. Is Genipatro being sincere with Tichipedo, 
after whispering those words to Teogenio? Or is he tailoring his words to the 
condition of the listener? To Teogenio he acknowledges the likely fate of the ob- 


1 Cf. the discussion in Della famiglia 4 (OV 1:336.21-30). 

122 Od. 17.415—426 (to Antinous); 18.125-150 (to Amphinomus). 

23 “Until fortune teaches me, / defeated, how to sorrow”; The Aeneid of Virgil, trans. 
Mandelbaum, 95-96. cf. above, 137 no. 97. 

4 Theogenius, OV 2:84.6-13: “Ben conforto te quanto per ingegno, opera, studio e 
diligenza vali... tale che cosa niuna a te manchi a condurti a statuirti in summa e vera 
felicita; quale opera sara men difficile a te quanto la fortuna teco fie facile e secunda. E 
se forse teco fusse in tempo la fortuna simile a me dura e avversa, o Tichipedo, gioveratii 
avermi udito, e aria me essemplo donde impari ch’ella cosi soglia e possa in noi mortali.” 
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tuse dandy; speaking with Tichipedo, he hopes to inspire a change in his ways. 
Therefore the final scene of the /ibretto reminds the reader of various personae 
of a single character, seen in changing lights, not dissimilar from the changing 
countenance of Diana in the temple of Iasos. These two views of Genipatro help 
explain the apparent contradiction of his counsel. How should Tichipedo find 
it easier to adopt a devotion to virtue “as long as fortune treats you kindly and 
favorably”? Not only do we have Teogenio’s opening words about his fellow citi- 
zens, who are deaf to advice when prosperous, but we also know that Genipatro’s 
own life points to another path in the school of misfortune. Genipatro’s optimis- 
tic face to Tichipedo contains the irony that it is out of phase with the story of his 
life. Meant to encourage, it also places the emphasis on the final Latin sentence, 
describing the arduous way to happiness ad sinistram, by way of adversity. 

‘The ironies of Genipatro’s ultimate counsel indicate the larger alternations of 
advice between the first and second /iéretti of the Theogenius. Once again the form 
of the work allows Alberti to play with fictive conceptual and temporal distances. 
Unlike the second day of Bruni’s Dia/ogi, in which, following Cicero’s De oratore, 
the contemporary interlocutors gather to hear Niccoli altering his viewpoint, the 
Theogenius has an unfolding scaffold of perspectives. Teogenio now explains to 
Microtiro the exemplum of Genipatro. Teogenio’s statements are ‘authoritative’ 
insofar as he is the author of the exemplum. He introduced Genipatro as a man 
of learning. But Genipatro tells Tichipedo by what turnings he acquired that 
learning. Does Teogenio’s introduction and commentary, especially in the sec- 
ond book, capture Genipatro’s advice? Or does his exemplum, like those of the 
Intercenales, carry implications that run against the grain of their author’s stated 
intentions? The reader, attuned to Alberti’s ironic mode, notices how Teogenio’s 
assessment departs from the advice he has quoted from his older friend.!” 

‘The two narrative authorities evaluate old age in incongruous ways. Genipa- 
tro argues for the happiness of age over the vanity of youth, bringing forth per- 
sonal and classical episodes as evidence. ‘The younger Teogenio shows Microtiro 
the misery of senectitude: the failing powers, expressed in the translated poetry 
of Juvenal, Homer, and here Lucretius: 


Later, when time’s dominion shakes the body, 
When limbs react in dull ungainliness, 


125 Susanna Gambino has recently posited separate Epicurean and Lucretian phases 
between the two books, without clarifying the interplay between the separate personali- 
ties of the interlocutors: “Alberti lettore di Lucrezio: Motivi lucreziani nel Theogenius,” 
Albertiana 4 (2001): 69-84. “Probabilmente ognuna di esse [voci] corresponde a un mo- 
mento della sua vita [scil. Alberti’s] 0 a un suo stato d’animo” (78). She sees the dialogue 
close with an anxious agnosticism (84), but the dialogues’ overall theme of anxiety and 
consolation complicate her conclusion. 
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Then the mind limps, tongue is a babbler, mind 
is palsied, all is failure, all is loss. 


[Gia poi che’l tempo con sue forze in noi 
stracco e’ nervi e allaso le membra, 

claudice el piede e Vingegno e la lingua, 
persin che manca ogni cosa in un tempo.]'”° 


‘These sentiments have meaning in their immediate context, as Teogenio dis- 
counts the idea of death as the greatest of evils. But these expressions both con- 
tradict and, paradoxically, amplify Genipatro’s lesson of the potential growth of 
wisdom in the course of time. Along with his older friend, Teogenio meditates 
on the classical dictum, that to philosophize is to learn how to die. 

In the scaffolding of perspectives in the dialogue, the central argument— that 
the power of fortune over our lives is directly related to our estimation of it—es- 
capes a determinate, consistent presentation. The views of narrators and inter- 
locutors change, one from another and even from themselves, in the flow of the 
dialogue. Both Genipatro’s autobiography and Teogenio’s erudite commentary 
emphasize the experiential basis of ethical knowledge, in which the seasons of 
time’s passing provide successive opportunities for self-reflection or ignorance.’ 
Not only Microtiro but also Leonello d’Este may seem impatient with waiting for 
the tranquility of age—humankind being the “most restless and most impatient 
animal of any type or condition” —and Teogenio reminds them that life itself is 
but brief and full of vacillation. The two counselors, Genipatro and Teogenio, pres- 
ent alternate aspects of authority. Each in turn requires the reader to embark on 
a choice of life in the awareness that this choice is personal: personal in the sense 
of the individuality of both the advisor and the advised. ‘The flow of time qualifies 
human awareness, so that Nature, as Teogenio expresses it, may “mock us and also 
.. . put us to the test to recognize her true essence.” ‘The irony conveyed by the con- 
flicting assessments of the two advisors is part of Nature’s game. 1” 


6 Theogenius, OV 2:101.3-6; Lucr. 3.451—454: “post ubi iam validis quassatum est 
viribus aevi / corpus et obstusis ceciderunt viribus artus, / claudicat ingenium, delirat 
lingua, [labat] mens, / omnia deficiunt atque uno tempore desunt.” English translation 
by Rolfe Humphries in Lucretius, The Way Things Are: The De Rerum Natura of Titus Lu- 
cretius Carus (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1969), 99. The opposition be- 
tween Teogenio and Genipatro is briefly noted, but not developed, by Tateo, “Fortuna,” 
69 and note; and in the note one should read “Genipatro” for “Teogenio.” 

127 Cf. the emphasis on temporal flow in the essay by Maria Luisa Cannarsa, “Nota 
introduttiva a L.B. Alberti, Teogenio,” Paradosso 2 (1992): 121-26. 

28 This study of irony leads me to question Boschetto’s conception of the treatise 
as an itinerarium mentis in Deum on the part of Microtiro (“Ricerche,” 24-25); and I do 
not see justified “l’identificazione di Teogenio con il simbolo della saggezza e della virta 
civile” (27) or the idea of Genipatro as “simbolo della virtt: contemplativa” (35). 
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‘The deliberations of Teogenio bring the existential features to the fore, and 
possess a psychological quality. Scholars, beginning with Eugenio Garin, have 
cited his statements as evidence of Alberti’s pessimistic viewpoint.’ But it is 
vital to read them as emanating first of all from the work’s struggle with prob- 
lems of youth, age, and death, and then, as we have seen with the In¢ercenales, 
from the specific persona of the narrator. To read the work otherwise misses the 
manifold irony and thus in essence the perspectival dimension of the work—in 
short, to miss the meaning of the work. Various interlocutors do not simply re- 
flect his identity but rather extend it, via the multiple masks he wore as one tra- 
versing the sea of existence. The therapy of irony directs itself outward, toward 
the unwitting condition of the listener; the irony of therapy, through the flow of 
the work, shows the limitations of the therapist’s condition as well. But this irony 
inheres in the dialogue’s therapeutic message: everyone is human, with equal 
ethical responsibility and frailty, and time provides moments for realizing how 
to live well.1°° 

Negating the didacticism of Poggio’s dialogues, the Theogenius denies 
straightforward imitation of virtue. Instead it delineates how virtue dwells dif- 
ferently in each of the characters. This process buttresses the challenge it puts to 
its readers. Each authority in the work is one-sided. Teogenio’s intense medita- 
tions highlight his personality, and he appears less tested than Genipatro. As if 
to counterbalance this intensity, he punctuates his assertions with a credo, for 
example when he states, “Malcontent with such a scope on earth, [humanity] 
wishes to plow across the seas and shoot itself, I believe, into outer space.” ™! He 
criticizes human curiosity in a way that seems to condemn Genipatro’s scientific 
investigations, which engage in copious culpable objectives: 


2° In addition to Garin, see Paolo Marolda, Crise e conflitto in Leon Battista Alberti 
(Rome: Bonacci, 1988), 89-110. Despite Marolda’s disagreement with Garin over the ex- 
tent or nature of Alberti’s pessimism, he also does not read the work’s statements in rela- 
tion to its narrative voices. See also Boschetto’s critique of Marolda, “Ricerche,” 8-9. 

130 T therefore accept, and provide ironic differentiation to, the conclusion of Alber- 
to Tenenti: “La difficulté de son oeuvre vient du fait qu’a chaque nouveau texte Alberti 
endosse l’habit d’un personnage (ou méme de plusieurs, dans ses nombreux dialogues) et 
le porte avec rigueur: tantét architecte, théoricien des arts ou moraliste, etc.”: “La reli- 
gion chez Léon Baptiste Alberti d’aprés les livres du traité De /a famille,” in Homo religio- 
sus: Autour de Jean Delumeau (Paris: Fayard, 1997), 535-39, at 536. As we shall see in the 
next chapter, Teogenio’s comments have an antecedent in Petrarch’s work. This reading 
therefore parts company from the assessment of Cesare Vasoli, who states that the work 
“non ricorre al giuoco dell’ironia”: “Alberti e la cultura filosofica,” in Alberti e la cultura del 
Quattrocento, 1:19-57, at 42. 

131 Theogenius, OV 2:92.31-32 "Non contento di tanto ambito della terra, volle sol- 
care el mare e tragettarsi, credo, fuori del mondo. . . “; see also 93.3. 
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What folly of us mortals, we who wish to know when, how, by which coun- 
sel and to what end is every plan and work of God; who wish to know what 
matter, shape, nature, and force there be in heaven, the planets, the intel- 
ligences; who wish a thousand secrets be disclosed more fully to us than to 
nature! 4? 


Nonetheless it is important to see Teogenio’s bond with his older friend. He 
attributes this type of curiosity to a form of mental distress over the inherent 
insufficiencies and inconstancy of the human condition. In ovr—notice the first 
person plural—vain attempt to escape our existential predicament, we strive 
with nature, undertaking destructive acts, in which the quest for dominance 
both conceals and is engendered by inner turmoil. The main interlocutor in the 
subsequent Profugia, Agnolo Pandolfini, embarks upon a constructive response 
to this turmoil. The Theogenius is aptly named, because its title character carries 
the entire argument, indirectly through Genipatro and directly by himself. He 
is as much poet as philosopher, and in him we observe how metaphor and irony 
link Alberti to his Trecento predecessors in a creative way. 

Alberti adumbrates his connection to Boccaccio and Petrarch in the preface 
to the young duke of Ferrara. The preface employs irony on a number of levels. 
Alberti tells Leonello that prudent princes, like gods, deserve gifts that are be- 
yond the appraisal of the idiote and vulgari.3 So what better gift than that of 
the author himself? Alberti knows, he says, how much Leonello values his mind 
(Vanimo) when he sees Leonello’s favorable mien (fronte). He wrote these /ibretti 
to console himself in his misfortunes, with a style so that it could be understood 
by his fellow citizens who were “not highly learned” (aon Jitteratissimi), that is, 
could not read Latin. The treatise has consoled him, and has been requested more 
frequently than it would have were it composed in Latin. As Leonello’s father has 
died, he sends it for his solace, but fears it lacks the requisite dignita for someone 
both prince and most learned (di/teratissimo). These are only gifts of Alberti’s af 
fection, and he hopes Leonello will not heed the carping of those who charge 
that he has offended /a maiesta litteraria by not writing it in Latin. ** He asks the 
prince to accept them as a sign of future and greater gifts from someone who de- 
lights in Leonello’s virtues. 


182 ‘Theogenius, OV 2:93.6—-10: “Che stoltizia de’ mortali, che vogliamo sapere e quan- 
do e come e per qual consiglio e a che fine sia ogni instituto e opera di Dio, e vogliamo 
sapere che materia, che figura, che natura, che forza sia quella di cielo, de’ pianeti, delle 
intelligenze, e mille segreti vogliamo essere noti a noi pit che alla natura.” Cf. Genipa- 
tro’s statement on 74.19-27, referenced above, p. 136. 

133 ‘Theogenius, OV 2:55.5: “cose pregiate dalle persone idiote e vulgari.” 

184 “A questi fie altrove da rispondere,” he adds (heogenius, OV 2:56.5), perhaps re- 
ferring to the preface of book 3 of the Della famiglia or his Certame coronario, held in the 
autumn of 1441, after which Alberti may have penned an anonymous Profesta against the 
judges’ failure to award a prize. We shall examine this contest more fully in chapter 6. 
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‘The preface plays with the relation between elite and common culture and 
between surface appearance and inner reality, the underlying theme of Alberti’s 
work and its irony. The rhetoric of humanist dedication masks an underlying 
challenge to Leonello, as it did to Bruni in the Intercenales. Alberti’s language, 
in this case his peculiar Tuscan, admittedly offends the conventions of learning, 
and yet this humble style is not, he claims, vol/gare in essence. Alberti’s submis- 
sive persona and manner of expression, like Genipatro’s figure, are in fact de- 
serving of the young noble’s attention, all appearances to the contrary. His work 
has proven its worth to himself and many others. He hints that he evaluates the 
prince’s appreciation of his acuity based on his actions: “It is not hidden from 
me,” he writes, “how you value my sentiment towards you whenever I see your 
comportment [/ronte] towards me.” What is a compliment for Leonello’s past 
hospitality is also a test of his future sensitivity and intelligence. 8° Should Leo- 
nello’s princely persona, like the arrogant Tichipedo, disdain such advice, this 
will redound as much to his as to the author’s discredit. Perhaps Leonello, like 
Bruni, wondered over the sharp edges of Alberti’s gifts that ironically demanded 
as much from the patron as they provided to him. 

If it is clear that Alberti’s prefatory method differs in style and substance 
from those of Poggio, we can see him again adapting Boccaccio’s writings, now 
in this ethical treatise. Unlike the setting of Poggio’s dialogues—his villa or 
Niccoli’s study—A lberti creates a cast of exiles, living in nature and mourning 
the state of their patria. The reason for their exile is not, as in the Decameron, 
the result of plague. But both Teogenio and Genipatro, like Boccaccio’s brigata, 
claim to be concerned over the well-being of their fellow citizens. Even more 
closely akin to Teogenio’s situation is Boccaccio’s own withdrawal from Florence 
to Certaldo, as he describes it in a letter of consolation to Pino de’ Rossi, who was 
exiled from Florence after 1360. He writes the letter in self-awareness of his old 
age, and he underscores towards the end that this retreat from the vices of Flor- 
ence demonstrates the integrity of his words of solace: 


Here I have begun, with much less difficulty than I imagined, to comfort 
my existence, and the crude breads and country food already begin to please 
my palate, while not seeing the ambitions and irritations and the annoy- 
ance of our fellow citizens is a great consolation. . . . In exchange for the 
careful and continous deceits of city folk, I see fields, hills, and trees with 
full foliage and flowers of various hues, things that nature simply produces, 
where among city folk every act is artificial. I hear nightingales and other 
birds sing with no less delight than it once used to be the burden to listen 


185 Theogenius, OV 2:55.11-13: “Quale tu stimi l’animo mio verso di te non m’é os- 
curo, quando vedo qual sia el tuo fronte verso di me.” 

136 Cf. the various shadings of fronte in Della famiglia 4: OV 1:280.26, 282.11, 336.1 
(as guise); 296.33 (referring to Cicero); 302.55 (regarding social class); 307.5—6 (with re- 
gard to deception and flattery). 
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to the constant tricks and treacheries of our fellow citizens: and with my 
little books, who come to me whenever I wish, I can converse freely, with- 
out any hindrance. 8” 


The Theogenius, like the Decameron, establishes a frame story and inner nar- 
rative, in which perspectives alternate over time, requiring the reader to resolve 
the meaning of the work."*8 Both the Decameron and Theogenius understand this 
resolution to be reached amid the flow of conversation and changing personae. 
Boccaccio’s own persona as he presents it in the Proem is the first filter for his 
work and provides a clue to Alberti’s method. Boccaccio claims he records the 
stories of the Decameron for consolation, if not explicitly for the loss of a father, 
then for the loss of love that young women often experience. And the motive for 
his solace, he writes, comes from his own experience of loss and restoration on 
love’s turbulent waters. In the introduction to the storytelling of Day 4, the au- 
thor tells us that he has been attacked by the envious for writing in a manner un- 
seemly, they claim, for a man of his station. Boccaccio addresses here the charges 
against the eroticism of his tales, and in fact he attempts to avoid censure by writ- 
ing “not only in the Florentine vernacular and prose, but in the most homely and 
unassuming style.” Alberti aimed more directly at an ethical end and openly 
confronted the low opinion of the volgare by the scholarly elite. But he adapted 
from the Certaldan a sensibility for unintended ironic reversals, hatched by the 
misprision of prejudice. Boccaccio contests the views of those who, “speaking 


137 Giovanni Boccaccio, Le /ettere edite e inedite, ed. F. Corrazzini (Florence: San- 


soni, 1877), 96: “... qui 6 cominciato, con troppo meno difficolta che io non estimava di 
potere, a confortare la mia vita, e cominciaronmi gia i grossi panni a piacere e le conta- 
dine vivande, e il non vedere le ambizioni e le spiacevolezze e i fastidii de’ nostri cittadini 
é di tanta consolazione nell’ animo. . . . In iscambio de’solliciti avvolgimenti e continui 
de’cittadini, veggio campi, colli e alberi di verdi fronde e di fiori varii rivestiti, cose sem- 
plicemente dalla natura prodotte, dove ne’cittadini sono tutti atti fittizii: odo cantare gli 
usignoli gli altri uccelli non con minor diletto, che fosse gia la noia di udire tutto il di 
glinganni e le dislealta de’cittadini nostri; e con i miei libricciuoli, quante volte voglia 
me ne viene, senza alcuno impaccio posso liberamente ragionare.” We may note here 
other similarities as well as some differences from Alberti’s presentation. Boccaccio ends 
the letter with hopes of eternal felicity and divine consolation, citing elsewhere Christ 
as an exemplum of unjust persecution (92), and devotes his attention to the upbringing 
of Rossi’s children. Yet he puts forward far more classical exempla, some shared by the 
Theogenius: both Scipios, Socrates, Coriolanus, Camillus, and Alcibiades. Conceptually 
he praises, like Genipatro, /onesta poverta (78) and stresses the timing of one’s counsel 
when gli orecchi dell’intelletto are open (67-68). 

138 Cf. Kircher, Poet’s Wisdom, 99-113. 

139 Giovanni Boccaccio, The Decameron, trans. G.H. McWilliam, 2nd ed. (London: 
Penguin, 1995), 284; Decameron, ed. Branca, 4.intro.3: “non solamente in fiorentin vol- 
gare e in prosa.. ., ma ancora in istilo umilissimo e rimesso.” 
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more spitefully than wisely,” live opposed to the “laws of Nature.” “° The figure 
of Tichipedo in fact echoes one assertion of these critics, when he says to Geni- 
patro, “Are there any means more laborious to beg one’s bread than the ones you 
ink-smearers use?” To this a reader of the Decameron would know Boccaccio’s 
response: 


And indeed, the poets have always found more to sustain them in their 
songs than many a rich man has found in his treasures. ‘The pursuit of 
poetry has helped many a man live to a ripe old age, whereas countless oth- 
ers have died young by seeking more to eat than they really need.” 


Alberti’s Theogenius raises the stakes set by the Decameron’s narrator, and asks: 
what justifies the humanist’s existence? Lorenzo de’ Medici poses this question 
to Niccoli in the De nobilitate, and receives a panegyric on scholarly virtue. Al- 
berti’s dialogue addresses the existential question existentially. Rather than re- 
sorting to rhetoric, Genipatro provides Tichipedo with a lesson drawn from his 
own life, which Tichipedo may appropriate for his own.‘ 

‘The opposition between rural solitude and urban living, outlined in Boccac- 
cio’s response to Rossi, inhered in Poggio’s Epicurean counsel to Cosimo; mov- 
ing to the country allowed the scholar to maintain the “fortress of the mind” 


40 Decameron, 4.intro.6: “pit dispettosamente che saviando parlando,” and 41: “leg- 
gi, cioé della natura.” Other resonances include IV.intro.4: “sola la miseria é senza invidia 
nelle cose presente” and Genipatro’s statement on poverty, cited above. Cf. Val. Max. 4.7 
ext. 2: “Sola miseria caret invidia.” 

4 Theogenius, OV 2:67.8—9: “Restavi cosa pit laboriosa ad accartarvi el pane che 
queste vostre letteruzze?” 

2 Boccaccio, The Decameron, 289; 4.intro.38: “E gia pit ne trovarono tralle loro 
favole i poeti, che molti ricchi tra loro tesori, e assai gia, dietro alle loro favole andando, 
fecero la loro eta fiorire, dove in contrario molti nel cercar d’aver pit pane, che bisogno 
non era loro, perirono acerbi.” 

43 As we noted above, it is difficult to attribute an autobiographical voice to spe- 
cific interlocutors, as scholarship often surmises. Garin attributes the sentiments of 
Teogenio to Alberti: Rinascite e rivoluzioni, 148-49, and more generally 178-80: “Nel 
Teogenio la possibilita di una convergenza armonica é perduta; l’uomo é il segno della rot- 
tura dell’essere, é la spaccatura e la rivolta.... . ” Garin indeed emphasizes the need to 
distinguish fictive voices from that of Alberti: “Sarebbe un errore identificare Battista in 
modo esclusivo con questo o con quello degli interlocutori. Egli é, sempre, l’uno e l’altro; 
e tutti ripetono l’eterno discorso che egli fa con se stesso. . . .” (163). But he does not ex- 
amine how irony and temporality qualify Alberti’s “eternal discourse with himself.” For 
the elision of fictive and authorial voices in the work, see also Marolda, Crise, 94, where 
Teogenio is called “portavoce della saggezza di Genipatro,” and 100, where Teogenio’s 
pessimism is viewed as proof of “[I]’antirazionalismo e l’oscurantismo” of the work. In 
this dialogue, ironic reflection and self-mockery underlie all perspectival positions and 
confront the reader’s judgments. 
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(arx animi) against the onslaught of public cares and duties. But by emphasizing 
the scholar’s refuge, Poggio handles the opposition between country and city in 
a way that is different from the manner of Alberti and the Trecento humanists. 
‘The point for Poggio is to have freedom from public business. Literary studies of 
fer a safe “harbor” from the turmoil of civil affairs. The anxieties and worries that 
afflict those possessing political power form a consistent theme in the De infe- 
licitate principum.'** Bruni had expressed a similar comfort in the life of learning 
around 1417, in the preface to his translation of the Ethics dedicated to Martin 
V. Leaving the conciliar cares, he wrote, “whose end or exit I have been vainly 
hoping to see, I have returned to the study of letters as if to a type of most tran- 
quil harbor, secure from all storms.” In the De nodilitate, Niccoli proclaims that 
the pursuit of genuine nobility is, however, an urban calling: “The wise hold that 
the pursuit of virtue conveys nobility, not solitude, simple leisure, or abundance 
of riches. Pursuit of virtue can better be cultivated in cities and assemblies than 
among wild beasts in solitude or in the fellowship of farmers.” '*° 

Alberti, like Boccaccio and Petrarch, uses the countryside as a place of med- 
itation and playful creativity. This appears not only in the Theogenius, but also in 
the letter prefacing the Latin dinner piece Uxoria. Alberti writes to his unknown 
acquaintance that he retreated to the country “from the bustle of public affairs,” 
and composed the piece “in exercising his wits.” Furthermore, as do Boccaccio 
and the interlocutors Teogenio and Genipatro, he says he finds his company in 
books: “Hence he [Battista] can enjoy living in the country in solitude. Yet it is 
hardly solitude .. . .”"” The antithesis between rustic nature and artificial city- 
scape that opens the Theogenius was a common feature of the writings of Petrarch, 


M4 Eg, DIP §§1; 9; 18; 26; 32-33; 45; 67-69; 84; 89. 

™ Bruni, Schriften, 75: “quorum nec finem nec exitum illum prospicere volebam, 
rettuli me ad studia litterarum tamquam in tranquillissimum aliquem portum turbatio- 
num cunctarum.” 

46 DN §37: “Non enim solitudine aut otio ignavo vel opum magnitudine, sed virtu- 
tis studio comparandum sapientes censent, quam magis in urbibus et hominum cetu exer- 
cere possumus quam inter feras in solitudine et agrestium commertio”; revising Nobility, 
74. 

47 Alberti, Dinner Pieces, 134. Intercenales, 472-74: “a strepitu forensium negotium’; 
“exercendi ingenii gratia”; “Atque idcirco rure vitam degere et esse in solitudine potest, 
quanquam quidem habenda est isthec mea. . . .” Alberti prefaces his vernacular version of 
Uxoria with these words to Piero de’ Medici: “questa operetta scritta in villa fra le selve 
in ozio al quale a questi tempi per buon ragion me diedi. . . .” (516). Bruni, to be sure, 
notes this last trope in his letter to Martin V, as found in Cicero (Schriften, 75); but un- 
like Alberti, his more earnest focus is on public utility: “Id enim praecipuum studioso- 
rum munus putandum est, ut non propriam modo, sed et ad communem utilitatem studia 
referant sua.” For an analysis of this theme in a number of Alberti’s works, see Ida Mas- 
trorosa, “Rusticas e urbanitas in L.B. Alberti: La tradizione classica,” A/bertiana 8 (2005): 
85-117. 
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and these writings influenced Alberti’s poetic approach to ethical questions, in 
distinction from Poggio’s more programmatic method. Comparing life in Milan 
to that in the woods of Vaucluse, Petrarch declares to Boccaccio, “poets think 
amid the trees.” “8 Neither the Trecento writers nor Alberti saw the rural life or 
scholarship as secluded from the existential anxieties of time’s passage, which 
was the authentic testing ground for virtue. Petrarch’s ideas resonated in Pog- 
gio’s dialogues, but the Theogenius reveals Alberti’s more complete appropriation 
of this phase of Trecento humanism, in the dialogue’s sense of metaphor and 
feeling for temporality. 

‘The setting of the Theogenius also shows affinities to Petrarch’s work. Fran- 
cesco Tateo has recently drawn a number of connnections between the Theogenius 
and Petrarch’s writings, including the De remediis, Secretum, and the eclogues. 
Yet he limits his remarks to these Latin compositions of Petrarch and Alberti’s 
figure of Teogenio, while not investigating the dialectical, existential, and ironic 
thematic of the work.'” Teogenio explains to Microtiro that he has observed the 
changing attitudes of his compatriots in favorable and unfavorable circumstanc- 
es, and his studies have led him to conclude that good fortune is actually more 
harmful than bad fortune. This conclusion forms Petrarch’s thesis in the De re- 
mediis, in which he notes his difference from earlier philosophers; Teogenio does 
the same.’ The alternatives presented by Alberti of Genipatro and Tichipedo, 
Teogenio and Microtiro hearken to the antithetical voices of Ratio (Reason) and 
Gaudium (Joy) and Ratio and Dolor (Sadness) in the De remediis. Poggio’s dia- 
logues do not characterize these contrasting faces of fortune. 

If Poggio could find in Petrarch’s Ratio pronouncements a modified Sto- 
icism, stressing the autonomy of the human reason over corporeal passions and 
external conditions, the moral assessments of Ratio do not adhere consistently 
to Stoicism, but shift their sentiments, based on the situation of the listener. !*! 


48 Petrarch, Leftere disperse, ed. Alessandro Pancheri (Parma: Ugo Guanda, 1994), 
316 (letter 40.14). On Petrarch’s love of solitude in nature, see De ofio, De vita solitaria, 
and Secretum, as well as his vernacular verse. See also the examples provided by Tateo, 
“Fortuna,” 54-58. 

49 ‘Tateo, “Fortuna.” 

© Petrarch, De remediis utriusque fortune, 1:12 (Preface 90-92): “. . . difficilius pros- 
pere fortune regimen existimo quam adverse aliquantoque, fateor, apud me formidoli- 
osior et, quod constat, insidiosior est fortuna blanda quam minax.” Cf. Theogenius, OV 
2:59.4-17. 

BS! De remediis, 1:294-96 (1.63.20—-22, De piscinis): “immo si rationi, subditus atque 
obediens est, ad meliorem finem rectiori calle vos duceret prestaretque ut multa que cu- 
pitis sperneretis.” And De remediis, 1:854—58 (2.75.31-32, De discordia animi fluctuantis): 
“coge, vel consilio, vel vi, partes ignobiles parere nobilibus.” Conrad Rawski cites the 
Platonic teaching transmitted in Cicero Tusc. 1.10.20; and Augustine De civ. Dei 14.9: 
Petrarch, The Remedies for Fortune Fair and Foul, ed. and trans. Conrad Rawski, 5 vols. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1991), 4:259-61. In the dialogue De félicitate 
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The Zheogenius, in its various counsels, reflects the advice offered by Ratio. The 
dialogues De origine fortunata (“Fortunate Birth”) (1.17), De amicorum abun- 
dantia (“Plenitude of Friends”) (1.50), and De divitiarium copia (“Abundance of 
Wealth”) (1.53) presage Genipatro’s warnings to Tichipedo about his reliance on 
the transitory and illusory goods of fortune.’ Ratio in the De paupertate (“On 
Poverty”) (2.8), like Genipatro, appreciates the relative peace of the life of the 
poor: “With all these [disturbances and troubles] excluded, rest, quiet, and virtue 
should find spacious quarters in your house, all the more generous the smaller 
your fortune.”'*? Poggio advocated to Cosimo rural leisure, but not poverty or 
exile. In line with their praise of poverty, both the De remediis and the Theoge- 
nius emphasize how exile itself provides a shelter from fortune: it should not be 
shunned but rather welcomed, as a test to diminish fortune’s power.’** Alberti, 
like Petrarch, sees the crucial role played by one’s perspective toward one’s cir- 


(1.108), Ratio’s opening salvo sounds the theme of the De infelicitate principum, but later 
Ratio appears more absolute about the distant possibility of happiness and, in its exis- 
tential commentary, more attuned to the melancholy musings of Teogenio. As another 
example that pertains to Niccoli on the one hand and Genipatro on the other, see De re- 
mediis 2.9, “De damno passo,” e.g. lines 63-65: “Patrimonium paternum duplex: alterum 
ex rebus pereuntibus, quod fortuna moderatur; ex virtutibus alterum, quod extra fortune 
regnum procul in tuto positum, ledi nequit.” Then the dialogue shifts, depending on cita- 
tions: a reference to Theophrastus brings in learning alongside virtue; and later there is an 
emphasis on poverty. On the shifting perspectives in the dialogues, cf. Timothy Kircher, 
“On the Two Faces of Fortune (De remediis utriusque fortune), in Petrarch: A Critical Guide 
to the Complete Works, ed. Victoria Kirkham and Armando Maggi (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2009), 245-53. 

182 Petrarch, De remediis, 1:86 (1.17.20): “Ut clarum fateor, in alto nasci nec tran- 
quillum certe nec tutum est”; 1:252 (1.50.33-39): “Caduce amicitie, quorum delectatio 
vel utilitas fundamentum est! ... At que in virtute fundantur immortales sunt, eo quod 
virtus ipsa quiddam stabile firmumqaue sit... .”; 1:264 (1.53.1-9): “Gaudiam. Sed abundo 
opibus. Ratio. Iam non miror si et amicitiis abundare visus eras: non est novum neque 
insolitum locupletum limina vulgaribus amicitiis et simulatis obsequiis frequentari.... 
Non enim ideo exundans quies exundans iucunditas: vix divitiem invenias, qui non sibi 
melius fuisse in mediocritate vel honesta etiam paupertate fateatur.” 

®3 Petrarch, Remedies for Fortune, 2:35. De Remediis, 1:590 (2.8.30-31): “Quibus 
exclusis [insidiis et al.] habitatura latium tecum quies et tranquillitas et virtus, cui eo plus 
loci erit, quo fortune minus,” concluding 592 (2.8.39-40): “An et hoc in Paradoxis Stoicis 
non legisti, quod ‘solus sapiens dives est’?” See also 1:598—604, the dialogue 2.9 contrast- 
ing poverty and wealth. 

4 De remediis, 1:828 (2.67.60—71). To go voluntarily into exile is to reduce fortune’s 
force; “Omne violentuum patientia vicitur, et desinit esse violentum quod volenti fit” 
(65-66). See also: “Immo forsan in requiem: sub obtentu false miserie vera felicitas. lam 
saltem ab invidia tutus eris: propera, mixtamque cum gloria securitatem arripe” (73-74). 
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cumstances.!°° Teogenio reflects other views in the De remediis when counseling 
Microtiro to ignore the slanders against him and to consider how these redound 
to harm his enemies. '*° 

The Secretum of Petrarch also operates as a literary model for Alberti. This 
dialogue presents Augustinus consoling an unhappy Franciscus. While the air 
of the confessional colors this work, Augustinus being a figure for Petrarch’s be- 
loved St. Augustine of Hippo, nonetheless this character shows different faces to 
Franciscus. He oscillates between abstemious monk, rigid in his piety, to erudite 
scholar gleaning insight from the classics, in the process of appealing to Francis- 
cus’s self-understanding over the course of three days.’*’ In the narrative of the 
Theogenius, Alberti divides its counsel into two voices, Teogenio and Genipatro. 
‘The two advisors illuminate and develop the potential of Petrarch’s work, show- 
ing how humanist therapy adjusts to counter the various defenses of the fortunate 
and unfortunate, as these defenses manifest themselves over time. One might say 
that the Theogenius, in contrast to the De remediis or Secretum, places a third or 
fourth actor on the stage, the way Aeschylus revised the tragedy of Thespis. Irony 
implies this theatrical audience. Despite the variety of interlocutors in Poggio’s 
writings, there is usually one major opposition (Niccoli versus Lorenzo or Niccoli 
versus Marsuppini) and one dominant counsel (Niccoli). 

Along with these changing personae, the use of metaphor distinguishes Al- 
berti’s dialogue from Poggio’s writings, and there are common metaphors in the 
work of Alberti and Petrarch that convey the sense of temporality. As Microtiro 
first encounters Teogenio in the woods, he describes his verdurous surroundings 
near a spring (fonte).°* This image is redolent with Petrarchan notes, reminding 
the reader of Petrarch’s solitary life in Vaucluse near the Sorge —“in a closed valley 


455 Another point of tangency is Ratio and Genipatro’s ambivalence about the for- 
tune of having children. See De ortu filiorum in De remediis, 1:332-334 (1.70.22-23, esp. 
36): “Felicitas anxia, sollicitum gaudium et sepe mestum gaudium. .. .” 

6 De remediis, 1:676-682 (2.25: De infamia); 1:708 (2.32.16-19: De inimicitiis): 
“Dolor. Est michi pugna cum hostibus. Ratio. Et illis secum. Et tutius aliquanto cum 
hostibus, quam cum vitiis, pugnatur. Quisquis alium odit, primum anime sue vulnus 
infligit, proximum nunnumquam suo corpori. . . .” For other parallels, see Tateo, “For- 
tuna,” 65-69. 

57 Cf, Kircher, Poet’s Wisdom, 165-71. 

®8 On the fonte, see also Boschetto, “Ricerche,” 22-25, where he refers to the image 
in the Anuli dinner piece by Alberti, and to Boccaccio’s Genealogie. The last reference (23 
and note) in particular supports this discussion. Boccaccio, Genealogie deorum gentilium 
libri, ed. Vincenzo Romano (Bari: Laterza e figli, 1951), 2:542 (11.2): “Est et Musis con- 
secratus fons Castalius et alii insuper plures, et hoc quid habeat limpidus fons, non solum 
delectare intuentis oculos, sed eius etiam ingenium quadam virtute abscondita in medi- 
tationem trahere, et componendi desiderio urgere.” The next sentence, not cited by Bo- 
schetto, is also of importance: “Nemus autem ideo illis sacrum est, ut per hoc intelligamus 
solitudinem, qua uti debeat poete, quorum est poemata meditari, quod quidem nunquam 
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where the Sorge springs forth [in una chiusa valle ond’ esce Sorge]” —that became 
the seat of inspiration for his writings.’°’ Petrarch associates the word fon¢e with his 
changing emotional responses toward Laura that motivate his poetry. 


So from the one clear and living font alone 
there springs the sweet and bitter that I feed on. 


[Cosi sol d’una chiara fonte viva 
move ’l dolce e l’'amaro ond’io mi passo.]'% 
In Petrarch’s Bucolicum carmen, the Latin variant fons alludes to poetic tradi- 
tion, for example when the pastoral Sylvius speaks of Virgil’s “source” in Homer 
and of the valley spring that applauds his compositions. '*! In the tenth eclogue, 
Sylvanus tells his friend Socrates how in cultivating the laurel (Laura, poetry) 
he sought the aid of older arborists: Hesiod, Virgil, Catullus, Cicero, and oth- 
ers. Orpheus is refreshed by a secret spring, he says, and Christian poets may be 
nourished by their own sacred fountain.’ The eclogues therefore develop the 
metaphor of the fos to embrace past learning, to which the idea of ad fontes—to 
the sources —became the humanist watchword.'® 

Various meanings of fonfe are at play in Alberti’s dialogue. Teogenio ends 
his description of his rural refuge with words that illustrate this Petrarchan ap- 
preciation: 


And this nearby silver and purest spring, witness and arbiter in part of my 
studies, always shows me a smiling face, and as much as it may, it winds it- 
self here around me, coaxingly. Now hiding itself amid the blades of these 
most verdant, charming grasses, now rising forth with waves and sweetly 
whispering, it bows before me in its beauty and hails me again, now quite 
happily and softly discloses itself, and patiently allows me to contemplate 
and reflect in it. 


bene fit inter strepitus civitatum, aut compita etiam ruralia.” Boschetto also notes here 
Genealogie, 2:711-14 (14.11), with respect to the theme of solitude and poetic creativity. 

9° Canz. 135.93; trans. Mark Musa in Francesco Petrarch, Canzoniere or Rerum 
vulgarium fragmenta (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1996), 225. 

160 Canz. 164.9-10; trans. Musa, 255; Musa’s commentary identifies the fonte as 
“source of wisdom,” 621; cf. 231.12: un vivo fonte provides all power to live and die. 

161 Francesco Petrarca, Bucolicum carmen, ed. Luca Canali (San Cesario di Lecce: 
Piero Manni, 2005), 1.26: “Quo michi Parthenias biberet de fonte notavi”; 1.33-35: “... 
soleo de vertice montis ad imas / Ferre gradum valles; ibi fons michi sepe canenti / Plau- 
dit....” 

162 Bucolicum carmen, 10.155: “de fonte reposto”, 10.318-319: “sacro / Fonte.” 

163 See Della famiglia 4, OV 1:305.24—25: “repeto questi principii di mezzo le fonti 
de’ filosofi.” 
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Teogenio expresses how the spring first refreshes him, then establishes the setting 
for self-reflection.'°* His extended praise recalls the metaphorical associations 
with which Petrarch enriched the term. The turning toward past auctores, in- 
cluding Petrarch, is indicated by the spring not only evaluating his studies, but 
also serving as the gathering place for his conversations with the elder humanist 
Genipatro. 

Tichipedo, in his aestheticism, wishes to have such a spring at his villa in 
order to make his happiness complete. To this request, Genipatro responds ini- 
tially by saying the nobleman has mistaken Teogenio’s true pleasures and then, 
more ironically, by offering him the chance to move “this spring” (questo fonte) 
wherever he pleases. Tichipedo is not amused, having missed the metaphor of 
personal wisdom and learning from the exiled counselor. Genipatro then returns 
to the physical nature of the spring —Tichipedo will need, he says, much more 
than this for his happiness—before coming again to its connotation of culture 
and insight: “Tichipedo, one who wants to be happy must be like [Teogenio] is, 
who enjoys this most pleasant spring you so greatly desire.” If the metaphor es- 
capes Tichipedo, it confronts the reader attuned to the poetic quality of Alberti’s 
expression, especially as it relates to Petrarch. 

‘The spring is a metaphor for the past and its inspiration; and it also suggests 
the very passage of time. In Petrarch’s Canzoniere, temporality is a consistent 
theme, and towards the close of the cycle the poet sees a vision: 


Inside that very grove a clear fountain 

sprang from a rock, and its fresh, sweet waters 
it poured forth with a gentle murmuring. . . 
nymphs and muses singing to that plainsong. 


[Chiara fontana in quel medesimo bosco 
sorgea d’un sasso e acque fresche e dolci 
spargea soavemente mormorando... 
ninfe e muse a quel tenor cantando.] 


164 Theogenius, OV 2:58.3-10: “E questo qui presso argenteo e purissimo fonte, tes- 
timone e arbitro in parte delli studi mei, sempre m/arride in fronte, e quanto in lui sia, 
attorno mi si volge vezziegiando, ora nascondendosi fra le chiome di queste freschis- 
sime e vezzosissime erbette, ora con sue onde sollevandosi e dolce immurmurando bello 
m/inchina e risaluta, ora lieto molto e quietissimo mi s’apre, e soffre ch’io in lui me stesso 
contempli e specchi.” Cf. his remarks on the healing power of nature in the autobiogra- 
phy: Vita, 77.31-33. As we have seen in the last chapter, Alberti excludes the erotic from 
his deliberation. 

165 Theogenius, OV 2:64.1-13: “Simile a costui [Teogenio], o Tichipedo, convien che 
sia chi vuole essere felice, el quale gode questo fonte amenissimo da te tanto desiderato.” 
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But this fountain is swept away, along with the laurel tree, and he concludes, “All 
things rush to their end” (“Ogni cosa al fin vola”).'° In the last of the Bucolicum 
carmen, Multivolus and Volucer discuss the swiftness of change, with Volucer 
charging 


Why this sluggish quiet, why the shadowy soft sighs 
and the murmur of the spring amid flowering meadows? 
Everything falls to ruin. 


[Preterea, quid lenta quies, quid mollis in umbra 
Et sopor et rauci per florae gramina fontes? 
Omnia in exitium vertent.]!° 


Although the immediate context for these remarks is war-ravaged France, and 
those of the Canzoniere the death of his beloved Laura of the 1348 Black Death, 
the image of fonte / fons supports the effort throughout Petrarch’s work of articu- 
lating the forces of mutability, variation, and mortality. °° Teogenio’s remarks ex- 
press this sensibility, for example in the paradox “we are dying from the moment 
of birth.” He attributes this phrase to Manilius, but it reflects a statement from 
Petrarch’s first epistola metrica: “As we live just the same we are dying; we are 
taken even as we stay put [Vivendoque simul morimur rapimur manendo].”’” 
‘The larger movement of the Theogenius provides various perspectives on life’s 
flow, from the growth in wisdom to the difficulties of age. Teogenio tells Mi- 
crotiro, “we shall find no one in his later years the same as when he was young.” ?” 
Teogenio’s sentiments are given form in his final metaphor of a river. Teogenio 
opened his advice to Microtiro with an image of a river, drawing an analogy to a 
farmer who roughly rescues a boy from drowning. At the close, he observes how 
the winged insects are born and die “above our river,” conveying the flow of time, 
flux, and mortality. This image, passing from Aristotle to Cicero, and from Cice- 
ro to Petrarch, receives a compressed formulation by the youthful Teogenio. Like 
Petrarch, he stresses the alterations of both mind and body in the course of one’s 


166 Canz. 323.37-55; adapting the translation by Musa, 445. 

167 Bucolicum carmen, 12.129-131. 

168 See especially his letter Fam. 24.1, discussed in Kircher, Poet’s Wisdom, 175-78; 
and the broader discussion of temporality in 206-27. 

169 Theogenius, OV 2:101.20: “quasi nascendo moriamo.” Petrarch, Ep.merr. 1.1.40. 
Manilius, As¢r. 4.16: “nascentes morimur, finique ab origine pendet.” cf. above, 139. 

™ See Petrarch’s letter Fam. 11.12.10, where he speaks of “humanae mentis vari- 
etas”; and Seniles 10.2; also his invective On his own ignorance and that of many others 3.33: 
“...senescunt denique humana omnia” (“In sum, everything human grows old”) in In- 
vectives, 253. 
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brief existence.’ The river metaphor, like that of the spring, appears frequently 
in Petrarch’s writings, as in his meditations on the dictum of Heraclitus, “in the 
same river we step and do not step.”'” By contrast, in Poggio’s De nobilitate, the 
river of fortune, “treacherous to all and in no way firm,” may be avoided through 
one’s Stoic grasp of the honestum.'” And in the De infelicitate principum, Niccoli 
speaks of the learned “priests of virtue” who “take refuge in the disciplines of the 
liberal arts . . . as if in a tranquil harbor [portum tranquillum], where, protected 
from the winds and temerity of fortune, they are adepts in the blessed and happy 
life.” ’“* Teogenio’s insertion of the river metaphor at the end of the dialogue em- 
phasizes the brevity of one’s life, and therefore the pressing moment for seeing 
what is necessary, and what is voluntary. To Genipatro, the authentic “harbor” 
(porto) is death, “where I take leave of my life’s weariness.” '”° 

‘The river of existence flows; it is in flux. Petrarch prefaces his De remediis by 
elaborating on another Heraclitean saying, “everything exists by strife”: we are 
always at odds with ourselves, our inner disharmony and mutual enmity form- 
ing our base characteristic, just as the next tide or season displaces the previous 
one.’ In an analogous way, Teogenio states, “But we would have not so much 
Fortune to blame for this inconstancy, as first of all our foolishness, since we are 
never content with what we possess, and always caught up in diverse expecta- 
tions.” He emphasizes the physical vicissitudes in the human body and natural 
world. But then these oscillations occur in the mind as well: 


nothing . . . follows the same pattern at a later time, not only in people’s 
minds, which are once happy, then sad, then angry, then full of suspicion 


™ Theogenius, OV 2:102.25—26: “Sopra el nostro fiume.” Cf. Petrarch, Familiares 
24.1.28-29; Secretum 3.17.11; which adapts Tusc. 1.39.94, that cites Aristotle. Notice that 
Cicero goes on to stress the Stoic fortitude of mind over body. Petrarch’s statement in 
Fam. 24.1.29 is worth noting: “. . . tota vita hominis dies unus est, nec estivus quidem sed 
hibernus dies.” I thank Ronald Witt for the reference to the Secretum. For the philosophi- 
cal grounding of the existential aspect of the river imagery, see King, Existence Thought 
Style, 128-38. 

1 Cf. Petrarch, Rerum memorandarum libri, 3.80.7-9 (172); De otio, 58.10-60.32. 

"3 On Nobility, 83; DN §69: “nulla in parte firma, omnibus infida.” A classical sub- 
text for these deliberations is Seneca, ep. 58.22, 27: “Corpora nostra rapiuntur fluminum 
more. .. . Inbecilli fluvidique inter vana constitimus; ad illa mittamus animum, quae 
aeterna sunt.” In the last line of the work, he suggests that the group depart to look at the 
stream praised by Poggio “ob fertilitatem piscium” (87). This is a bucolic diversion from 
the existential discussion. 

™4 DIP §99: “virtutum sacerdotes”; “ad liberalium artium disciplinas . . . velut in 
portum tranquillum confugerunt, ubi nullo impeto, nulla fortune iactati temeritate, vi- 
tam beatam ac felicem adepti sunt.” 

™ Theogenius, OV 2:68.6-7: “ove io riposi ogni stracchezza della vita.” 

% Petrarch, Remedies, 3:10; De remediis, 1:546. 
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and similar disturbances, but also in the entire natural world . . . and thus 
always from one variety to the next.1”” 


He cites again Manilius in support, but the more proximate source is Petrarch. 
For although Manilius discusses variety in the astronomical and chronological 
realms, Alberti, like Petrarch, focuses on emotional changes and conflicts, and 
their consequences for living well.’ 

‘The awareness of existential change affects Alberti’s presentation of Peripa- 
tetic, Stoic, and Epicurean thought. As in Petrarch’s work, the dialogue displays 
an appreciation for these schools, especially the Stoic. Thus Genipatro and Teo- 
genio look to tranquility as an aspect of happiness, and to virtue as a bulwark 
against the sway of fortune. Similar to Poggio’s dialogues, the Theogenius apprais- 
es the way learning may inculcate virtue. But in Alberti’s work the lessons of the 
ancients gain a different access to the reader’s understanding. Quiet and study 
are not requirements for moral wisdom, but this wisdom comes by way of the 
trials of experience. There is always the option of choosing wrongly, according 
to Genipatro, and, as Teogenio asserts, experience teaches the lesson about life’s 
inherent misfortune, not least the suffering entailed by formal education, which 
begins with much labor and ends with social estrangement. One realizes the 
worth of the ancients and oneself by reflecting, to use Teogenio’s image, in the 
spring’s waters; yet the waters are never still and the reflection never permanent. 
Poggio’s De infelicitate principum, by comparison, composes a Lucianic closing 
coda in the words of Niccoli to the detachment and superiority of the scholar, 
who can look at a distance upon the theatrical tragedy of mortal misery.’ The 
schools of classical philosophy, and their appearance in Poggio’s dialogues, sepa- 


"7 Theogenius, OV 2:87.19-21: “Ma di questa inconstanza non aremo tanto da bias- 
mare la fortuna, quanto in prima la nostra stoltizia, quali mai contenti delle cose presenti, 
sempre suspesi a varie espettazioni”, 87.28—29: “che sempre stiano in moto, e in difforme 
successo vediamo e’ cieli continuo innovare sua varieta”; 88.3-8: “niuna .. . segue mai 
simile a una altra ora, non agli animi degli uomini solo, quali mo lieti, poi tristi, indi 
irati, poi pieni di sospetti e simili perturbazioni, ma ancora alla tutta universa natura... 
e cosi sempre di varieta in nuove varieta.” So too Teogenio translates Ovid (87.15-18), 
“Solo una legge serba in esser lieve”; the entire passage Alberti translates is from Ovid, 
Tr. 5.8.15-18. 

"8 Grayson, Theogenius, OV 2:416n, refers to Astr. 3.532. On Petrarch, cf. the argu- 
ment and references in Kircher, Poet’s Wisdom, 206-26. 

™” DIP §101: “Hi [sapientes], tanquam ex superiori loco in quadam specula positi, 
tum ceteros, tum precipue reges veluti personatos quosdam homines ac ridiculos sper- 
nunt ac despiciunt. Vident enim infra se positos quibus in sordibus, quibus in flagitiis, 
quibus in passionibus perturbationibusque versentur, vident eos extrinsecus ornatus, et, 
qua conspiciuntur ab hominibus, claros ac conspicuos haberi, intus vero sordides, mi- 
seros, incultos, afflictus ac variis animi morbis laborantes.” Cf. the use of the theatrical 


metaphor in §90. 
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rate the focus of the mind from the passions or force of existence. For Alberti in 
these /ibretti, however, both body and mind are borne forth on life’s current. 

As he did with Bruni, Alberti dedicated to Poggio a book of his Intercenales. 
The themes of the preface to this book (Book 4) amplify not only his appre- 
ciation for Poggio, but also his differences from the elder humanist, which the 
ethical dialogues would sharpen. In the preface, Alberti recounts a parable of a 
solitary she-goat and self-contented cattle. The cattle wallow in the valley while 
she clambers among rocky outcrops for wild figs (caprifici: lit. “goat-figs”). When 
the heifers criticize the goat for her temerity and folly, she replies that they envy 
her ability to climb higher than they can. Thus Alberti tells Poggio that he dis- 
dains “the juice of commonplace eloquence and material reward [donis fortune]” 
in order to pursue something rarer and more difficult, in harmony with his natu- 
ral talents. 1®° 

‘The fable is reminiscent of the Aesopic apologues that he completed in 1437, 
as well as the dedication to Bruni of Book 2 of the Intercenales. At this time other 
humanists shared a renewed interest in the fables attributed to the Greek author. 
Leonardo Dati and Lorenzo Valla translated them in hexameter and prose. But 
Alberti’s apologues, we have seen, are his own, laced with irony and compressed 
by ambiguous brevity. '*! Like his apologues, the preface underscores the author's 
critical appraisal of the humanist conventions of Latin “elegance and charm” 
cited by Poggio when promoting Alberti’s Philodoxus. Rising even higher than 
he, Alberti says, are the mathematicians, who still pursue “a liberal goal” (Jiber- 
ale quippiam). The meadowy cows possess an easy eloquence, but the goat seeks 
something rarer, if more unrefined, undertaking greater risks. The rocky land- 
scape contains the ruin of an ancient temple, confirming Alberti’s desire to de- 
part from a polished conception of classical edifices and to consume the fruits 
that can be discovered among the ruins. 

Alberti could not help recognizing Poggio’s role in recovering the ruins of 
classical literature, including architectural inscriptions, but he strove to tran- 
scend humanist reformulation and emulation.'*? He pursued the wild fig, which, 
according to Persius and Juvenal, roots itself among stones, breaking them as it 
matures. ’*’ Persius uses the image to lament verbal and moral artifice, Juvenal to 


180 Dinner Pieces, 65-66; Intercenales, 222-24: “succo vulgatioris eloquentie et bonis 
fortune.” 

181 Thus they are similar to the witticisms and counsels he records in his autobio- 
graphical Vita and his vernacular Pythagorean Sayings (Sentenze pitagoriche). 

182 Thus clearly Alberti will move beyond the elementary instruction in imitating 
past authorities, which he would have learned from his teacher Gasparino Barzizza: see 
GW. Pigman, “Barzizza’s Treatise on Imitation,” Bibliothéque d’Humanisme et Renais- 
sance 44 (1982): 341-52. 

183 Persius 1.25; Juv. 10.145. Cf. Alberti’s treatment of caprifici in the fourth book 
of the Della famiglia, here as a metaphor for enmity that destroys the edifice of friend- 
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criticize the vanity of those pursuing glory before virtue. Thus tradition—clas- 
sical and humanist— inspired Alberti toward iconoclasm, similar to its impetus 
for the satirists. He may have seen in Poggio a fellow traveler, or more likely he 
understood the older humanist as a sensitive foil for his experimentations. The 
comparison of their dialogues bears out a sense of difference, despite the shared 
field of ethical inquiry in which they operate. 

‘The TAeogenius presents an existential review of humanist ethics. Alberti em- 
phasizes learning about morality from personal experience, unlike Poggio and 
his contemporaries. They focus attention on learning from classical writers and 
the panoply of historical events. For Alberti, one’s orientation and perspective 
toward the state of one’s existence, which includes one’s own fortune, determines 
how one learned the moral lessons from the past. He and his peers employ dia- 
logue and rhetoric for moral instruction, but his use of the poetic—a use in- 
formed by his understanding of Trecento predecessors— allows him to capture 
the ironies of humanist counsel: of counsel delivered in humble, unassuming 
guise (such as that of Genipatro); or alternatively of counsel presented by a proud 
humanist (such as Niccoli), who would advise others without considering how his 
advice is limited by the existential preparation of both his listener and himself. 
Alberti’s meditation derives not only from fourteenth-century humanist tradi- 
tion, but also, concordant with this tradition, from the medium of vernacular 
language, providing new dimensions and challenges to the moral program of his 
fellow humanists. The humanist, his reader, and the past are in motion, demand- 
ing a more dynamic apprehension of ancient wisdom in tune with the volatility 
of life and learning. This dynamism in turn requires the masking of one’s identity 
and even self-mockery in the effort to provide moral insight. For straightforward 
didacticism is bound to capsize on the waters of existence that moved both au- 
thor and reader. “Our plight,” Teogenio tells Microtiro, “seen from up close ap- 
pears greater in our eyes then that suffered by others.”"** As Alberti codifies in 
the Della pittura, one’s perspective is critical, and freely determined; but unlike 
in art, in life it cannot remain fixed. 

Where there was no fixity, however, there is anxiety. Anxiety presupposes 
freedom, but it may lead to its opposite, repression driven by a need for security 
found in cultural standards. By refocusing the humanist vision to the more prox- 
imate past and local language, the Trecento and the vernacular, Alberti discovered 
resources to confront the problems facing the humanist program. His fellow hu- 
manists, seeking to compose a canon of moral discourse, suppressed the heuristic 
wealth of previous humanism and the modern idiom. They hindered themselves 
from addressing questions of humanism’s broader relevance, especially regarding 


ship: OV 1:332; and as a description of would-be, ostentatious philosophers in the Vita, 
75.37-40. 

184 Theogenius, OV 2:63.11-12: “. . . nostri mali veduti da presso pit che gli altri a noi 
paiono maggiori... .” 
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matters of despair, aging, and death. If many humanists considered scholasticism 
an unsatisfactory reconciliation of Christian and classical learning, their reac- 
tion to it, in Alberti’s eyes, may have also been an errant amalgam. Poggio’s own 
growing disillusionment, witnessed by the changing tenor from these dialogues 
to the 1455 De miseria humanae conditionis, shows the honest shortcomings of his 
attempt to define happiness as an intellectual ”harbor” —Stoic, Epicurean, or 
Peripatetic —from the vacillations and force of existence. 

Although Poggio became more pessimistic in this late dialogue over the po- 
tential for human happiness, he still, following Cicero and Seneca, imagines it to 
be found in the rational foundation of virtue.'** For Alberti these terms are too 
narrow, derived from classical doctrine. To follow his apologue to Poggio in the 
Intercenales, the rich temptations of the green pastures of study denied human- 
ists the higher vantage point gained by one willing to scour the neglected rocky 
outcrops. In the Quattrocento, the relation between virtue and fortune was a set 
topic for humanist deliberation, a conventional alternative to theological specu- 
lation. In Alberti’s hands, this relation opened vistas for inquiry into the anxie- 
ties and restlessness of his time, in which new possibilities for self-understand- 
ing could be realized.'*° Ultimately for Alberti, there were neither intellectual 
nor social barriers to these anxieties. Turning away from the verdant landscape 
of the Theogenius, with its allegorical characters, he set his next dialogue in the 
cityscape of Florence, using historical figures once again, in order to face more 
squarely the contemporary malaise. This malaise humanism could either foster in 
its obtuseness, or mitigate through self-critical analysis. 


185 Poggio, De miseria humanae conditionis 1, in Opera omnia, 1:91-93: “Cum enim 
? ? ? 


rationem, hoc est virtutem, quae est recta ratio, neglexerimus, nosque multiplicibus cu- 
piditatibus rationem adversis inseruerimus, tamquam a vero itinere oberrantes, nullum 
quietis portum reperimus, vagi, instabiles, anxii, solliciti, ut quos libido huc illuc trans- 
verso agat, nullo certo fino cupiditatem. . .. Hinc morum praeceptor scribit Seneca, nos in 
fortunae regnum durum atque invictum pervenisse. .. .” On the De miseria, see Trinkaus, 
In Our Image and Likeness, 1:258-70. 

186 We would therefore modify Tenenti’s conclusion, based on his reading of the 
Della famiglia, that Alberti conceives of religion “d’abord et surtout l'un des piliers de la 
vie en commun e du comportement moral: beaucoup plus que les consciences, elle con- 
cerne les fondements éthiques de la coexistence” (“La religion chez Léon Baptiste Al- 
berti,” 536). 
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HumanisT LITERACY: 
ALBERTI, PETRARCH, AND THE VAGARIES 
oF TEXTUAL INTERPRETATION 


1. Alberti’s receptivity to Petrarch’s thinking on 
virtue and fortune 


Poggio and Alberti both confronted the legacy of Petrarch in their meditations 
on living virtuously and responding to fortune. Their fellow humanists, too, ex- 
amined the relation between fortune and virtue, a theme codified in Petrarch’s 
compendium De remediis utriusque fortune.’ In the mid-1430s, after Cosimo’s 
exile from and return to Florence, Lapo Castiglionchio dedicated to him his 
translation of Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles. Thinking of the unjust treatment of 
Themistocles and other public servants (including Cosimo), the humanist states 
how one might be tempted to believe “that all human affairs depend on fortune, 
such that by fortune, without the aid of virtue, the greatest events take place 
... and that without fortune virtue is worthless, being but an empty and fool- 
ish name.” Lapo, however, proclaims that virtue is far superior to fortune: “in 
people’s lives fortune does not have the supreme force either to good or ill (in 
utranque partem): truly one need not, it seems to me, either fear adverse fortune or 
expect much from good fortune, if one so arms oneself with virtue and instructs 
oneself in order to endure adverse circumstances with equanimity and exploit fa- 
vorable ones with moderation.”? 


' On the process of composition and dating of Petrarch’s work, see Klaus Heit- 
mann, “La genesi del ‘De remediis utriusque fortune’ del Petrarca,” Convivium 25 [n.s. 1] 
(1957): 9-30 and Ernst Wilkins, Life of Petrarch (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1961). 

? Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana, MS 142 (s. xv), fols. 108-111v, esp. 108v—109v; 
collated with Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, MS Ashb.1019 (s. xv), fols. 42—42v, and 
MS Plut. 89 inf.13 (s. xv), fols. 15-16: “Itaque interdum facile adducor, ut opinor ex fortu- 
na hominibus pendere omnia, ita et ab ea sine virtute res maximas confici . . . at sine for- 
tuna virtutem nihil valere: sed esse nomen vacuum et inane”; “verum ego cum a communi 
intelligentia et a vulgi opinione abducere animum et ad veras rationes revocare instituo sic 
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Yet Alberti distinguished himself from his contemporaries in his receptiv- 
ity to Petrarch’s legacy. His adaptation of the earlier humanist’s work was far- 
reaching and complex. Alberti’s thinking was often fraught with ambiguities, be 
they in one’s choices between leisure (o¢ium) and business (negotium), or between 
private and public responsibilities.’ Gennaro Sasso has extended this ambiguity 
to Alberti’s reflections on virtue and fortune. Book 2 of the Della famiglia, he ar- 
gues, shows Alberti’s acceptance of fortune’s sway.* This stance conflicts with the 
prologue to these dialogues and other writings of Alberti that stress the power 
of virtue. But it exemplifies the degree of difficulty readers faced when interpret- 
ing his work, in which the author's voice was often masked by his various inter- 
locutors.° By exploring this problem, Sasso emphasizes the theme of virtue and 


intelligo ac iudico fortunam longe virtute esse inferiorem: nec cum ea ullo modo confer- 
endam. . . . Neque ego hoc dico in rebus humanis non permaximum in utranque partem 
momentum habere fortunam: verum si qui ita virtute se arment: atque instruant, ut pos- 
sint adversa ferre constanter, et secundis moderate uti, his profecto non video cur aut ad- 
versa fortuna metuenda sit, aut secunda magnopere expectenda.” The dedication has been 
printed by Christopher Celenza in the appendix to “Parallel Lives: Plutarch’s Lives, Lapo 
da Castiglionchio the Younger (1405-1438) and the Art of Italian Renaissance Transla- 
tion,” IWinois Classical Studies 22 (1997): 121-55, at 149-52, passage on 150, lines 6-12; 
and by Pade, Reception of Plutarch’s Lives, 2:49-53; passage on 50—51, lines 5-10. See also 
Pade’s discussion of the translation, 1:269—74, along with that of James Hankins, “Co- 
simo de’ Medici as a Patron of Humanistic Literature,” in Cosimo ‘il Vecchio’ de’ Medici, 
1389-1464, 69-94, at 87. 

‘The difficulty of the struggle between fortune and virtue became a truism. By the 
mid-century, Niccolé Perotti could write to Pope Nicholas V of the widespread belief that 
“fortuna omnia reguntur” (all is ruled by fortune). Perotti will counter this belief through 
his translations of Epictetus and Plutarch, which provide philosophical instruction in the 
practice of virtue. Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS II VII 125 (s. xv): dedication of 
Epictetus’s Enchiridion, fols. 126-127; ”Praefatio in Plutarchi libellos de fortuna,” fols. 
162-164v; quote 162v. See for example fol. 127: “Philosophiam quantum in nobis est toto 
animo petere toto pectore amplecti debemus. Hec ut Cicero inquit, vite nostre lux, in hec 
indagatrix virtutum expultrixque vitiorum.” Cf. above, 39 n. 10. 

* Gennaro Sasso, “Qualche osservazione sul problema della virtue della fortuna 
nell’A lberti,” I/ Mulino 2 (1953): 600-18, esp. 604-7. See also Eugenio Garin, “II pensi- 
ero di Leon Battista Alberti”; Marsh, Quattrocento Dialogue, 79-80; and Paolo Marolda, 
“L.B. Alberti e il problema della politica: Il Fatum et Fortuna e I Libri della Famiglia,” 
Rassegna della letteratura italiana 90 (1986): 29-40. 

4 Sasso, “Qualche osservazione,” 614. 

* See the comment by Furlan, Studia Albertiana, 113: “Toute affirmation et tout 
point de vue y sont, partant, structurellement complémentaires des autres affirmations et 
des autres points de vue, et il n'y a sans doute rien de plus faux, rien de plus simpliste, que 
dattribuer a l’auteur lune ou lautre des affirmations de ses personages, l’un ou l'autre de 
leurs points de vue.” 
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fortune as central to Alberti’s oeuvre and opened a scholarly discussion pursued 
by Giovanni Ferris, Giovanni Ponte, and Roberto Cardini.® 

In his analysis of the Intercenales, Cardini claims that the first piece of Book 
3, Picture (Paintings), establishes this theme for the Book through its correspond- 
ing images of beneficial and adverse fortune.’ Picture describes a temple ded- 
icated to Good and Bad Fortune (4one maleque Fortune), in which allegorical 
paintings are displayed. Those on the left-hand side relate to bad fortune, those 
on the right to good.® “The reader,” Alberti writes, “will not only delight in the 
paintings’ variety and the artist’s invention, but will be grateful, I believe, when 
he finds in our work pleasing and enjoyable counsels for living wisely.”’ Alberti is 
writing in an Horatian mode, expressing his intention to “to delight and instruct 
at once” (“et iucunda et idonea dicere”), and to articulate the imperative ut pictura 
poesis. He presents a visual image in literary form." 

Despite this Horatian method of proceeding, the author presents an appar- 
ent discrepancy between the temple’s appellation and the images within it. The 
temple is devoted to fortune, yet the paintings portray allegories of the human 
moral condition: Envy, Ambition, and their offspring on the one hand, Modesty, 
Humanity, and their progeny on the other." The temple displays not so much the 


6 Giovanni Ferris, “Condizione dell’uomo secondo |’Intercenale albertiana ‘Fatum et 
Fortuna’,” Lettere italiane 22 (1970): 549-54; Giovanni Ponte, “La crisi della ‘Compagnia 
di Corte,’ 1'Intercenale ‘Erumna’ e il prologo alla Famiglia di L.B. Alberti,” in Tradizione 
classica e letteratura umanistica: Per Alessandro Perosa, ed. Roberto Cardini et al. (Rome: 
Bulzoni, 1985), 1:159-71; Cardini, Mosaici. 

7 Cardini, Mosaici, 31. 

8 Alberti, Intercenales, 168. 

° Alberti, Dinner Pieces, 54; Intercenales, 168-70: “Nam nos qui legerit cum delecta- 
bitur varietate artificisque ingenio, tum se ad vitam cum ratione degendam aliqua apud 
nos adinvenisse grata et amena, ni fallor, congratulabitur.” 

10 Ars poet. 334, 361; trans. David Ferry, The Epistles of Horace (New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 2001), 175. For Alberti’s use of images to convey his humanist and 
ethical messages, see Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti, 69-70. See also Caroll W. Westfall, 
“Painting and Liberal Arts: Alberti’s View,” Journal of the History of Ideas 30 (1969): 487— 
506; a seminal study on Alberti’s use of Horace is Rensselaer W. Lee, “Us Pictura Poesis: 
The Humanist Theory of Painting,” Art Bulletin 22 (1940): 197-269 (repr. as Ur Pictura 
Poesis: The Humanist Theory of Painting [|New York: W.W. Norton, 1967]). 

" As a precedent for this display Alberti may have observed how Giotto arranged 
his allegorical paintings in the Arena Chapel in Padua. Giotto placed figures of seven 
vices— pride, inconstancy, wrath, injustice, infidelity, envy, and desperation—on the 
Chapel’s north wall, corresponding to the four cardinal and three celestial virtues on the 
south. Transversing the chapel toward the altar, from west to east, the viewer sees the 
vices on the left, penitential side, the virtues on the right. Alberti does describe the tem- 
ple as deliberately non-Christian, in fact built by the gymnosophists, but his placement of 
paintings would have resonated with Christian iconographical meaning for his audience. 
‘The editors of the In¢ercenales refer to the first-century Tabula of Cebes as a source, which 
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types of fortune than a range of responses to it. Among these four moral matri- 
archs, Alberti cites the last, Humanity (Humanitas), with special attention, for it 
is she who reflects most directly upon his cultural undertaking: 


there is presented an extraordinary image of a woman, around whose neck 
are gathered various faces, young, old, happy, sad, joyful, serious, and so 
forth. Numerous hands extend from her shoulders, some holding pens, 
others lyres, some a finely-worked gem, others a painted or carved emblem, 
some various mathematical instruments, and others books. Above her is 
written: Humanity, mother.” 


Alberti describes a cultural program of Humanity that reacts to the power of for- 
tune. Along with liberal studies, he includes applied and creative arts, with the im- 
age of Humanity herself holding a “painted... emblem” (pictum. . . insigne)." 
Alberti uses the Latin word éadule for temple’s allegorical paintings. He uses 
the same word in another dinner piece, Fatum et Fortuna (Fate and Fortune), 
to denote the cultural endeavors vital for withstanding fortune’s force."* In this 
piece, a philosopher describes his vision of shades negotiating the river of Life, 
in which planks (¢adu/e) may keep them afloat. The most secure shades are the 
“exceptional few who . . . cling wholeheartedly to planks and by looking freely in 
all directions seek the safest course. Among mortals, these planks are called lib- 
eral arts [one . . . artes}.”!° The shades tell the philosopher to honor the creators 
of these planks as gods, and to hold as demigods the beings who either increased 
the size of the planks or invented new ones."® Those shades are fortunate, the 


describes a single tablet in the Temple of Cronos. On the tablet various allegorical figures 
surround a figure of Tyche (Fortune), identifying from different perspectives her good 
and bad aspects. See The Tabula of Cebes (Greek-English), ed. and trans. John T. Fitzger- 
ald and L. Michael White (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983), VIII.2 (7-8). 

” Slightly revising Dinner Pieces, 56; Intercenales, 176: “. .. mira imago adest picte 
mulieris, cui plurimi variique unam in cervicem vultus convenient: seniles, iuveniles, 
tristes, iocosii, graves, faceti et eiusmodi. Complurimas item manus ex iisdem habet hu- 
meris fluentes, ex quibus quidem alie calamos, alie lyram, alie laboratam concinnamque 
gemmam, alie pictum exculptumve insigne, alie mathematicorum varia instrumenta, alie 
libros tractant. Huic superadscriptum nomen: HUMANITAS MATER.” 

13 See Grafton’s statement in Leon Battista Alberti, 80, on Alberti’s dedicatory letter 
to Brunelleschi in his De//a pittura: “Alberti implicitly argued for a joint revival of the arts 
of writing on the one hand, the crafts on the other.” 

™ Intercenales 170: “Nam in dextero templi pariete tabule extabant picte decem, qui- 
bus pares itidem alie sinistro decem opposite in pariete tabule respondebant.” 

© Intercenales 50: “Cave tamen in omni genere mortalium esse ullos inter undas tu- 
tiores arbitreris, quam eos quos admodum paucissimos toto pectore inherere tabulis flu- 
viosque huc atque illuc libere spectando tutissimos captare cursus vides. Tabule quidem 
ille apud mortales bone dicuntur artes.” 

16 Intercenales, 54. 
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philosopher concludes, who find these planks, while others swimming without 
their help suffer adverse fortune.” As in Picture, Alberti uses imagery to pro- 
claim the role of the humanist study in the struggle with fortune; he also, with 
awareness of his Quattrocento world, recognizes the worth of innovating and 
expanding upon this canon of learning. 

Similar to the Theogenius, the image of the river connotes fortune and tem- 
porality. Alberti’s friend Lapo also uses imagery of voyaging in his dedication to 
Cosimo of the Life of Themistocles. But he applied it to a different end, namely in 
supporting the wealthy magnate’s virtuous public service: “What is more fool- 
ish,” he writes, “than to be in a boat, with storms threatening, and to let go of 
the rudder [namely virtue or reason] and, being neglectful of safety, to commit 
to being sunk by the waves?”’* In Alberti’s Fatum et Fortuna, those most secure 
in the river’s flow are not piloting ships of state, for these pilots must manage the 
conduct of others as well as their own, and the bigger the ship or “empire,” the 
more vulnerable it is to capsizing.” 

‘The dinner piece displays the tension again between public engagement and 
private study, with the emphasis on personal destiny and responsibility. This em- 
phasis also marks Petrarch’s writings. In addition to adapting Petrarch’s sense of 
fortune in the Theogenius, Alberti, like Petrarch, employs dialogue, an eclectic 
sense of literary imitation, an autobiographical persona, and both Latin and ver- 
nacular languages to give voice to his humanist aspirations.*° The two human- 
ists focus on moral-philosophical strategies against the power of fortune, and 
the distress that follows in her wake. Each considers the reality of suffering to 
modify any doctrinal Stoicism, and both articulate a melancholy assessment of 


” Intercenales, 56. 

18 Lapo, dedication of Life of Themistocles, MS Ricc.142, fol. 110v: “Quid est enim 
stultius quam si in navi sis imminente procella abiicere gubernaculum? et te contempta 
salute fluctibus obruendum compromittere?” Cf. Celenza’s remarks on the connection 
between this dedication and Alberti’s dinner piece, “Parallel Lives,” 148-49. As an ante- 
cedent to Lapo, Petrarch employs similar imagery in the second preface to the Remedies 
(De remediis, 1:546), though here his application is characteristically introspective. See 
Kircher, Poet’s Wisdom, 220-23. 

Here again we see the tension between public engagement and private study: the 
shades tell the philosopher (Intercenales, 50), “Maximus quisque animus vel minimam 
naviculam potius, quam privatam aliquam tabulam affectabit; sed pacatum ac liberum 
ingenium non iniuria eos ingentes labores eaque assidua et maxima navicularum pericula 
longe abfugiet.” For ships as empires, see 48: “naviculas . . . imperia nuncupantur.” Al- 
berti playfully revises here the ecclesiastical tradition of declaring penitence the secunda 
tabula after the shipwreck of sin, a revision undertaken earlier, in its own ironic fashion, 
by Boccaccio’s Decameron 2.4. Cf. Kircher, Poet’s Wisdom, 191, 201-6. 

2° See the comments by Marsh, Quattrocento Dialogue, 83, and idem, “Petrarch and 
Alberti.” 
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human goodness. A precursor to Teogenio’s accusation of human depravity is the 
statement by Ratio in Petrarch’s De remediis: 


It is not enough for your greedy appetites to ransack the land; the waters too 
have to be probed, and a prison made for fish in their own realm... . All 
things are entirely under your power and at the feet of you troublesome and 
greedy mortals—all things save one, your own mind, which you are unable 
or, more truthfully, do not care to rule or bridle. Thus, shiftless and wild, it 
goads you on, and incites you to every kind of extravagance and crime... . 
Since all things are subordinate to you, consider how fitting it is for you to 
subordinate to your pleasure, which is the vilest thing of all, some of the 
most noble things of this earth. But that is the way things are: you want to 
rule everything in order to satisfy your own cravings.” 


Teogenio’s indictment, often cited as an example of Alberti’s pessimism, reso- 
nates with this outrage over the human lust for domination.” Both Petrarch’s 
Ratio and Alberti’s Teogenio underscore the innate human proclivity to wicked- 
ness. They reflect upon self-inflicted, self-destructive misery, in contrast to oth- 
er humanists of the Quattrocento, who emphasized the ignorance of the moral 
good as the ground for unhappiness. * 


1 Petrarch, Remedies for Fortune, 1:183; De remediis, 1:294—96: “Non satis est gule 
omnes terras lustrare: aque etiam tentantur et in regno suo piscibus carcer erigitur... . 
Omnia prorsus in vestra potestate et vestris subiecta sunt pedibus, laboriosi et cupidi 
mortales! preter unum animum quem regere et frenare vel non potestis vel, quod est 
verius, non curatis. Itaque vagus et indomitus ille vos agitat et in omne vanitatum ge- 
nus et scelerum impellit. .. . Cum omnia subdita sunt vobis, vide quam decorum sit esse 
vos subditos voluptati, rei omnium vilissime, rerum nobilissimos omnium que sub celo 
sunt. Sed sic est: omnibus imperare vultis ut libidini serviatis.” See also the closing flurry 
against learning, Remedies, 1:185: “Often, one’s learning does in no way reduce his [sic] 
madness, and sometimes, which may surprise you, it adds to it, because those who are ed- 
ucated think they are allowed to do anything and arrogate to themselves what they would 
not dare were they without learning”, De remediis, 1:296—98: “Ita vestre litere sepe nichil 
detrahunt insanie, nonnunquam vero, quod mireris, adiciunt, dum licere sibi omnia exis- 
timant qui literas didicerunt et multa sibi arrogant que sine literis non auderent.” 

Cf. Garin, Rinascite e rivoluzioni, cited above, chapter 4. Ratio’s statement stands 
in dialogic contrast to its appraisal of human dignity when conversing with Dolor (Sad- 
ness) in De remediis 2.93, an appraisal underlined by Charles Trinkaus as an exemplar of 
humanist optimism. See Trinkaus, In Our Image and Likeness, 1:190-96. 

3 In the case of Poggio’s later dialogue, De miseria humanae conditionis, the source 
of unhappiness lies in the frailty to resist fortune’s sway. As he wrote in the preface to 
Sigismondo Malatesta, “certainly all anxieties, all the troubles of life, all diseases of the 
soul are contracted by the gifts of fortune.” Citation in Trinkaus, In Our Image and Like- 
ness, 1:259; the figure of “Cosimo” in the dialogue confirms the standard humanist view 
that humanity is at fault for ignoring the lessons of reason: 1:261. 
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But while Petrarch examines the distress from fortune arising primarily 
from the errors of the self, Alberti also investigates the unhappy consequences 
of one’s broader social engagement, specifically the lies and deceit of one’s fel- 
low citizens. Petrarch praises solitary leisure (ofivm) or intellectual activity as 
the happiest condition of cultural development. For Alberti, this activity be- 
comes a lonely refuge from social intercourse; it is the plank that buoys one’s 
spirits among treacherous urban currents. The individual pursues his studies in 
order to cope with the malaise of civilization. Yet this Renaissance civilization 
also sanctions these very studies. Alberti’s adaptation of Petrarch therefore self- 
consciously criticizes the goals of his fellow humanists, who would educate not 
only the virtuous individual, but moreover the virtuous citizen, in the art of liv- 
ing well. 

‘The civic lies and dissimulation Alberti encountered encouraged his practice 
of irony. It was a heuristic mask one wore in an ethically errant world. This irony, 
developing that of the Trecento, was his prime modality of ethical inquiry. In 
Alberti’s work, the ironic mode exposes the way his contemporaries mistake the 
path of moral decision. Alberti’s response to Boccaccio’s work offered him the 
means to examine, through irony, the failure of paternal and cultural authority. 
With respect to Petrarch, Alberti also used irony to reveal the shortcomings of 
humanist learning, especially in the reading of classical texts, the central feature 
of the humanist moral program.” 

Alberti’s irony illuminates the contradictions between the status and knowl- 
edge of the characters in his works, when the characters cite, or mis-cite, clas- 
sical sources in their treatments of virtue and fortune. This ‘misuse’ of classical 
sources puts the lessons of these characters in an ironic light. It reveals a variety 
of “dialectical imitation,” to use the apt phrase of Thomas Greene. For Alberti, 
the purpose of this ‘mis-citation’ is not simply to distance oneself from the pres- 
sure of past writers, as Greene explores, but rather to point irony toward the con- 
temporary humanist presumptions of direct, more “sacramental” imitation, for 
example in Palmieri’s Vita civile or Bruni’s Isagogicon, which adopt the positions 
of Aristotelian ethics.”° 


*4 Tn chapter 7, with the Momus as the keystone, we shall investigate yet another use 
of irony: to demonstrate the baleful consquences of the humanist emulation of classical 
rhetoric, particularly epideictic. 

25 Thomas Greene, The Light in Troy: Imitation and Discovery in Renaissance Poetry 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1982), 43-48, esp. 45. See also the statement by 
Garin, “II pensiero,” 12: “Il senso della contraddizione che spezza la realta e traverso la 
vita dell’uomo si traduce in lui, costantemente, da un lato in una sempra rinnovata duplic- 
ita, all’altro in una pena segreta. E si esprime nel contrasto fra una razionalita composta 
e una fantasia sbrigliata, fra una misura austere e una follia scatenata. La consapevolezza 
di questo conflitto drammatico alimenta l’ironia e il paradosso.” 
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Commentators have observed that Alberti’s vernacular dialogues are didac- 
tic. A similar didacticism marks the Latin dialogues of Petrarch, in particular 
the Secretum, in which the figure of Augustinus counsels the unhappy Francis- 
cus, and in the De remediis, in which the disembodied Ratio counters the emo- 
tional volubility of the figures of Gaudium (Joy), Spes (Hope), Metus (Fear), 
and Dolor (Sadness). Like the Theogenius, Alberti’s Della famiglia may have been 
inspired by Petrarch’s De remediis. Framing his program in the Dedla famiglia, 
Alberti asks in the prologue “whether fortune really has such power over human 
affairs” as it seems, and asserts in response that “praises, greatness, and fame are 
won more by virtue than by fortune.”?” Alongside Alberti’s concern for public 
events and appearances, the legacy of Petrarch imprints itself on his question, his 
initial response, and even his manner of proceeding. He will record, he says, the 
thoughts and exemplary events of both ancients and moderns in order to teach 
his reader about overcoming fortune.”* 


2. Della famiglia: moral honor and humanist frailty 


‘The narrative authorities in the first three books of the De//a famiglia are Ado- 
vardo, Giannozzo, and Lionardo, who discuss ethical and practical matters in 
the presence of the children Battista, Alberti’s namesake, and Carlo. As often 
noted, the older Adovardo and Giannozzo draw upon their experience in reac- 
tion to the younger, more learned Lionardo. Towards the end of Book 1, after 
Lionardo has praised the power of a father to educate his children and immure 
them with virtue against mishap, Adovardo states how a father “always fears the 
instability of fortune and the inconstancy of character of the young.””” Giannoz- 
zo in Book 3 tells Lionardo that a family requires “good fortune and much that 


26 Outwardly the dialogues follow a Ciceronian pattern, presenting older authori- 
ties advising younger listeners. See Marsh, Quattrocento Dialogue, 84-85. 

7 Alberti, On the Family, 25 and 26; see Della famiglia in OV 1:4.3—-4: “Onde non 
sanza cagione a me sempre parse da voler conoscere se mai tanto nelle cose umana possa 
la fortuna. .. .”; 4.25—26: “[alcuno] mai giudichi ad acquistare laude, amplitudine, e fama 
non piu valere la virtu che la fortuna.” See also 9.28-30: “. . . nelle cose civili e nel vivere 
degli uomini pit di certo stimeremo vaglia la ragion che la fortuna. . . .”; On the Fam- 
ily, 30: “. . . in political affairs and in human life generally reason is more powerful than 
fortune.” 

78 OV 1:10.21-11.7. 

9 On the Family, 88; OV 1:77.12-16: “Chi adunque al continuo in sé soffra questi 
tanti sospetti, e chi sempre della fortuna instabile e de’ costumi poco costanti ne’ giovani 
dubita quanto fanno e’padri ne’ figliuoli, costui come si potra egli crederlo lieto, o chia- 
marlo non infelice?” See also Petrarch’s Remedies on the physical and moral fragility of 


children: De remediis, 1:336—46 (dialogues 1.70—74). 
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men cannot control.”*° The dialogue, therefore, contrasts youth and age, learning 
and experience, in questioning the self-assurance of the younger authority, who 
is akin to the author in terms of age and education.** 

‘This method of one authority in the dialogue challenging another, while be- 
ing heard by a third party, in one sense moves beyond the Petrarchan matrix. Its 
form suggests a more social dimension to the discourse and allows for the dramatic 
staging we witnessed in the Theogenius. But it points to Alberti’s use of Petrarch in 
important ways. First, the events or statements within the dialogue may contra- 
dict the intentions the author expresses at the outset. Both Giannozzo and Ado- 
vardo’s thoughts on fortune’s power dispute not only Lionardo’s claims, but also 
the program of Alberti’s prologue to the work. Similarly within the De remediis 
of Petrarch, the force of fortune may confound the confidence in virtue guided by 
right reason. Despite Petrarch’s stated goal of using the interlocutor Ratio to rein 
in fortune’s sway over the passions, Ratio resorts to less strictly logical means, the 
methods of rhetoric and story-telling, in order to inhibit emotional excess, and is 
brought to near-silence by the physical affliction of Dolor.*? Both humanists test 
Stoic idealism by the pressure of experience, and find it wanting. 

‘The conversations in Book 2, between Lionardo and the young Battista, use 
irony against learning itself. Alberti adapts the ironic methods of Petrarch to 
question how humanist authorities use, or misuse, classical sources, and to show 
the hermeneutical problems that stem from these citations. If the first adapta- 
tion of Petrarch casts irony on the writer by presenting perspectives at variance 
with the writer’s intentions, this second adaptation troubles the reader’s trust in 
the standing of an authority within the narrative. The learning of his fellow hu- 
manists, he suggests, lacks a grounding in the disciplines they purport to master. 
‘The distinction between employing liberal arts for public morality or for private 
solace is, in the end, a fine one: for in both causes humanist learning may provide 
means of life support that, while artistic, are also shown to be artificial. 

In Book 2, Lionardo debates with Battista the power of sexual passion, and 
then investigates the importance of honor. Is it possible to imagine that Alber- 
ti thought of Petrarch’s Augustinus when composing this section of the De//a 
famiglia? In the last book of the Secretum, Augustinus confronts Franciscus with 


3° On the Family, 181; OV 1:187.15-16: “. . . buona fortuna, e simile quale non pos- 
sono gli uomini.” 

31 See Marsh, Quattrocento Dialogue, 87, and Francesco Furlan, “Remarques sur la 
conception, la genése et la construction dialogique des livres de Familia,” in Leon Battista 
Alberti: Actes du congrés international, 1:427—4A1, at 1:432. 

* Thus providing other textual support outside Book 2 for Sasso’s claim on fortune’s 
sway: Sasso, “Qualche osservazione,” 614. 

33 E.g. De remediis 1.96 (on kingship); 2.50 (on illegitimate children); 2.114 (on se- 
vere pain); Carraud, Les remédes, 1:428; 1:768; 1:1032-34. See Kircher, “Two Faces of 


Fortune.” 
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the danger posed by the “two chains” or knots that bind his soul to earthly con- 
cerns: love and glory.*4 Lionardo echoes Augustinus’s indictment of eros as in- 
imical to virtue: for virtue, directed by reason, should suppress sensuality.* Yet he 
grapples with Petrarch’s “second knot,” that of glory or honor, in a different way. In 
the prologue, Alberti looked to teach his readers about garnering “praises, great- 
ness, and fame.” Now Lionardo poses to Battista and his brother Carlo the ques- 
tion: what can honor teach you about virtue? And hence indirectly: what is the 
relation between honor and fortune? His answers vary from those of Petrarch’s 
Augustinus, revealing the social dimensions of Alberti’s theme and purpose. 

In the last book of the Secretum, Augustinus makes his point about fame very 
blank: “nourish virtue, neglect glory.”** “Realize,” he says, “that glory truly is a 
type of shadow of virtue.”*” In other words, true, authentic fame, as opposed to 
ephemeral, vulgar applause, follows upon deeds of virtue as a matter of course. 
Although a Christian character, he uses the simile of glory as virtue’s shadow 
in a manner closely derived from Cicero’s Tusculans and Seneca’s Moral Epistles: 
others may recognize one’s virtue upon or after one’s death, but they are the few, 
not the many.** 

Lionardo, however, employs this simile to present to Battista and Carlo the 
didactic power of onesta, which he, not unlike Bruni or Palmieri, associates close- 
ly with civic honor. “In absolutely everything that concerns us,” he says, “let us 
always take the counsel of moral honor [ones¢a]. This honor remains ever the best 
teacher of virtue, the loyal companion of our good name. . . . [C]onsider this holy 
and sacred honor as our very shadow, always beside us, always comprehending, 


34 Secretum 3.2.1. All references are to the edition by Ugo Dotti (Rome: Archivio 
Guido Izzi, 1993). 

*° Della famiglia, OV 1:93.36-97.21, esp. 95.12-24 and 96.14: “Ma lo inamorato 
nulla con ragione, tutto con furia. . . .” See also De remediis 1.69 on the dangers of the 
erotic; Carraud, Les remédes, 1:320-32. 

36 Secretum 3.17.2: “virtutem cole, gloriam neglige.” 

37 Secretum 3.17.1: “Nosti enim gloriam velut umbram quandam esse virtutis.” 

38 Tusculans 145.109; Epistulae morales 79.13. The simile surfaces a number of times 
in Petrarch’s work, in different variations and contexts. The second letter of the Famil/- 
iares, to, Tommaso da Messina, emphasizes fame’s relation to fortune. Fortune turns fleet- 
ing fame from the deserving to the undeserving: but death releases one from fortune’s 
sway “et—velit illa vel nolit—virtutem fama, ceu solidum corpus umbra, consequitur” 
(1.2.25). Petrarch’s Canzone 119, which fifteenth-century commentators understood to 
include personifications of Glory and Virtue, has the first exalting the second while being 
its shadow (ombra): 119.74-75, 99; see the notes by Mark Musa in his edition of the Can- 
zoniere, 591 and also those by Marco Santagata, ed., Canzoniere, 2nd ed. (Milan: Mon- 
dadori, 2004), 550-51, 558-61; also Enrico Fenzi, Saggi petrarcheschi (Florence: Cadmo, 
2003), 338-45. 
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weighing and judging whatever we do... .”*? As his use of the simile suggests, 
Lionardo concludes that this public onesza, not virtue, is the bulwark against the 
forces of fortune: “Your moral honor will never let you be enslaved, it will shield 
you against all blows of fortune . . . Satisfying the standards of this honor, we 
shall grow rich and well praised, admired, and esteemed among men.” 

Lionardo’s sense of honor’s pedagogical potency contradicts the position es- 
poused by Augustinus, as well as that of Ratio in the De remediis. Ratio exclaims 
to the persona of Gaudium: 


Some thinkers hold that glory is the shadow of virtue, as it were. Glory ac- 
companies virtue, follows it, and now and then even precedes it— which we 
see happen with youths of natural qualities who are being ennobled by the 
rash hopes people place in them, before their virtue has really matured... . 
[I]t is the downfall of fools and braggarts, and provides for the ridiculous 
metamorphosis that turns celebrated young men into obscure, unknown 
old men, praise being useful to the wise but harmful to nitwits.*! 


Unlike Lionardo, Ratio views praise as an uncertain, risky teacher, not so much 
a shield against fortune as rather her instrument. 

One might ask: if Lionardo is employing the simile of glory as the shadow 
of virtue to alter its role from a consequence of virtue to that of virtue’s teacher, 
its maestra, has he not further changed the meaning of the metaphor by speaking 
of onesta, moral reputation, and not onore, in the sense of glory or fame? Is there 
not a second element at play in his translation, this time blending together g/o- 
ria and honestas? Glory and the moral good are closely connected in the thought 
of Bruni and Palmieri. Alberti’s dialogue presents Lionardo’s struggle to align 
virtue with honor, and to align, more generally, being with seeming, and reality 


On the Family, 149; slightly revised; OV 1: 150.811, 13-16: “. . . in ogni qua- 
lunque sia nostra cosa consiglierci sempre colla onesta, la quale sempre fu ottima maestra 
della virtt, fedele compagna della lodi. . . . stimate che l’ombra nostra sia questa divina e 
santissima onesta, la quale sempre presente intende, conosce, pon mente, guidica quanto, 
in che modo, e a che fine qui noi adoperiamo e facciamo.” 

“0 Watkins, ed., On the Family, 149, slightly revised; OV 1:150. 24-25, 29-30: 
“Lonesta mai ti lascera servire, sempre sara tuo scudo verso gl’ impeti della fortuna... . 
E cosi sempre satisfacendo al giudico della onesta ci troverremo ricchi, lodati, amati e 
onorati.” 

“| 1.92: Slightly modifying the translation by Rawski, Remedies for Fortune, 1:246- 
47, Carraud, De remediis, 1:400.52-58: “Gloria quidem, ut sapientibus placet, quasi que- 
dam umbra virtutis est: illam comitatur, illam sequitur, illam quandoque etiam antecedit; 
quod in adolescentibus clare indolis videmus, quos ante perfectam virtutem preconcepta 
de illis spes hominum claros facit, que . . . stultos autem tumidosque precipitat: hinc 
transformatio illa ridicula clarorum adolescentium in obscuros senes. Laus quidem sapi- 
enti utilis stulto nocet.” 
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with simulation. Lionardo’s difficulties therefore comment on the moral thought 
of contemporary humanists, casting their ideas in an ironic light.” 

Lionardo begins his examination of fame (onore) in Book 2 by stressing the 
need to both be and seem virtuous in order to live well. “To me,” he tells Bat- 
tista, “he hardly seems alive who does not feel honor and shame. .. . As to hap- 
piness, I think it can be only this, to live contentedly, free from want, and with 
honor [onore] . .. Hold fast to the idea that there is nothing more sure to help you 
attain that end than to make it your purpose entirely to be the man you would 
like to appear to others.” 8 In the course of his examination, however, Lionardo 
recognizes the falsity of appearances. He uses the example of a person who first 
would seem to be an expert swimmer at the water’s edge, but then reveals his 
lack of skill once he dives into the waves.** The analogy thus enters the seman- 
tic field of the dinner piece Fatum et Fortuna, adding the self-consciousness of 
external appraisal. After this discussion, onesta replaces onore as Leonardo’s fo- 
cal point. Yet his sense of ones/a retains the public criterion for evaluating one’s 


® Besides articulating this connection between simulation and reality in his the- 
ory of linear perspective in the De pictura, Alberti stresses it also in his autobiography: 
“Ttaque voluit omni in vita, omni gestu, omni sermone et esse et videri dignus bonorum 
benivolentia. . . .”: Alberti, “L’autobiographia,” 71, lines 2-4. 

‘8 On the Family, 132 and 138 (revised); Della famiglia, OV 1:130.26-27, 136.32-34; 
137.2-5: “Quanto a me non parera ben vivo colui el quale non sente onore e vergogna. 
... Enon stimo io essere altro felicita se non vivere lieto, sanza bisogno e con onore. ... 
[S]empre ti sia proposto in animo che al bene adoperarsi niuna cosa pit giova quanto se tu 
al tutto delibererai essere quello al quale agli altri vorrai parere.” See also 1:129.31-130.18 
and esp. 137.17—-22: “Pit tosto credo ciascuno ama essere tenuto modesto, umano, tem- 
perato, facile, amorevole, servente, faccente, studioso. Le quali lode se sono da pregiarle 
e da volerle, a noi rimane officio quanto in noi sia con opera non meno che con animo e 
volonta cosi essercitarci d’essere, perché poi essendo in noi, cosi agli altri parremo.” 

" Della famiglia, 140.1-30. 

Tt is at this juncture that Lionardo discusses the misfortune of the Alberti and 
other banking houses: “Io veggo la casa nostra Alberta, come in tutti gli altri onestatissi- 
mi, cosi in questi essercizii pure pecuniarii, gran tempo aversi saputo reggere e in Ponente 
e in diverse regioni del mondo sempre con onesta e integrita, onde noi abbiamo consegui- 
ta fama e autorita appresso di tutte le genti non pochissima, ne a’ meriti nostri indegna” 
(Della famiglia, OV 1:142.19-23). Alberti alludes here to Boccaccio’s problematic with 
his onesta brigata in the Decameron. Sasso (“Qualche osservazione,” 614-15) sees Alberti 
oscillating “tra una concezione stoicheggiante della virtt ed una concezione pit esplicita- 
mente mondana di essa.” The onesta at the end of Book 2 represents this Stoic virtue. But 
Sasso also recognizes the civic dimension of onesta and states: “Donde la difficolta di una 
conclusione sicura, di una esatta determinazione di cid che si debba intendere per onesta 
e per virtu.” See Furlan’s note on the improvisational quality of the dialogue in Studia, 
125-26. Alberto Tenenti cites Lionardo’s comments on onesta at the end of Book 2 and 
concludes, “si direbbe che l’onesta é il termometro che segna le variazioni e l’intensita 


19, “7? 


dell’agire bene e della conseguente approvazione altrui”: “Letica dell’onore nell’Alberti 
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goodness, similar to the lesson of Palmieri’s Vita civile. This criterion—a civic 
honor that teaches virtue— reverses the viewpoint of his sources, both classical 
and Petrarchan, so dramatically that it raises questions about his credibility as a 
humanist scholar. 

Lionardo, the moral teacher in this Book, calls his own authority into ques- 
tion as he proclaims to Battista and Carlo the way of living well. This problematic 
is also Petrarchan, a legacy of Petrarch’s ironical investigation into the nature of 
authority. Scholars have identified awkward qualities of the Secretum’s Augusti- 
nus. Although he appears as a religious recluse, his Stoicism at times outweighs 
his Christianity; and at one point he approves an interpretation of the Aeneid 
that the actual Augustine condemned.“ He also tells Franciscus to take leave of 
his past, even as his therapeutic method requires the troubled poet to recall the 
moment his malady took root.” In a fundamental conflict between the form and 
content of his counsel, Augustinus cites classical authorities in order to dissuade 
Franciscus from his humanist studies.** Alberti therefore follows Petrarch in 
presenting fictive authorities who force the reader to wrestle with the issue of de- 
termining the authenticity of moral counsel. The reader must discern the actual 
from the pretended, being from seeming, an issue that these authorities them- 
selves purport to solve. On the reader, then, falls the weight, and the freedom, of 
discerning the ethical truth within the dramatic dialogue, despite the prestige of 
the speaker.’ In contrast to Petrarch, the irony for Alberti resonates on a public 
civic level, with regard to onesta. And in his goal of confronting the Latinity of 
civic humanism, Alberti uses the vernacular here as his form of address. 


volgare,” in I/ volgare come lingua di cultura dal Trecento al Cinquecento: Atti del convegno 
internazionale Mantova, 18-20 ottobre 2001, ed. Arturo Calzona, Francesco Paolo Fiore, 
idem, and Cesare Vasoli (Florence: Olschki, 2003), 43-49. 

4© Secretum 1.15.2. The passage in question is Aeneid 6.730-734. See Klaus Heit- 
mann, “Augustins Lehre in Petrarcas Secretum,” Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et Renais- 
sance 22 (1960): 34-53; William Bouwsma, “The Two Faces of Humanism: Stoicism and 
Augustinianism in Renaissance Thought,” in Itinerarium Italicum: The Profile of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance in the Mirror of its European Transformations, ed. Heiko Oberman and 
Thomas Brady, Jr. (Leiden: Brill, 1975), 3-60; Carol Everhart Quillen, Rereading the Re- 
naissance: Petrarch, Augustine, and the Language of Humanism (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1998), 182-216. 

4” Secretum 3.9.13-10.2. 

48 Secretum 3.17.6-9. See Kircher, Poet’s Wisdom, 170-71. 

* This ironic method transcends the problematic of presenting conflicting points 
of view in dialogue form, a problematic noted by Furlan, “Remarques sur la conception,” 


437. 
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3. Profugiorum erumna libri: Ulysses as a model of 
overcoming social distress 


Alberti sharpens his critique of the social dimension of virtue in his later vernac- 
ular dialogue, Profugia. This work also inquires into the relation between fortune 
and virtue.*° The Profugia adapts the Petrarchan forms of irony—of conflicted 
narrative authorities and of a narrator’s ‘mis-appropriation’ of classical sourc- 
es— but its conclusions are darker, revealing deeper discontent. Alberti’s use of 
Petrarch in the Profugia shows how Alberti plumbed the depths of irony as he 
weighed society’s benefits for the individual. 

The more reserved, less ebullient nature of this dialogue has been noted, 
along with that of the Theogenius, composed a year or two earlier.*’ Alberti 
chooses the figure of Agnolo Pandolfini to head the commentary in the Profugia, 
a man who historically enjoyed high esteem from his contemporaries: Palmieri 
selected him as the narrative authority for his Vita civile. It may well be, as Luca 
Boschetto has argued, that the figure of Agnolo represents an anti-Medicean po- 
sition held by Alberti. But Alberti’s treatment of Agnolo was complex, investi- 
gating the nature of happiness and the summum bonum. 

As the title of the Profugia states, Alberti’s dialogue aims to alleviate dis- 
tress, and therefore alluded to the design of the Secretum and the De remediis of 
Petrarch. The man distressed in the dialogue is Niccola di Vieri de’ Medici, who 
in reality was friend to both Poggio and Niccoli, and suffered from hardship in his 
personal affairs.** Niccola plays both supplicant and agent provocateur to Agnolo’s 


°° On the dating of the Profugia between 1441 and 1443, see Ponte in his edition, 
Profugiorum ab erumna libri, v and xii; Luca Boschetto argues for a later date between 
1444 and 1447: “Tra politica e letteratura,” 123-26. Furlan notes that the first draft of 
the Della famiglia dates to 1433-1434, with revisions as late as 1442-1443: “Remarques 
sur la conception,” 427. 

>! Boschetto, “Tra politica e letteratura,” 119 and 129-30; see also Rinaldi, Me/- 
ancholia christiana, 207-34; and Marsh, Quattrocento Dialogue, 88: “The tension of the 
later dialogues lies rather in the recognition of the limited power of moral doctrines to 
ensure happiness.” But see also the contrasting viewpoint offered by Giovanni Ponte, 
“Linterpretation de la vie dans les Intercenales de L.B. Alberti.” Ponte considers the dia- 
logue “constructif[],” one that “défie le mal de vivre” (466-67), without considering the 
detachment or irony in the work. Similarly Christine Smith reads the work as an expres- 
sion of modified Christian Aristotelianism: Architecture in the Culture of Early Humanism, 
3-18. 

* And the third book of the Della famiglia circulated in the Quattrocento under his 
name. See Boschetto, “Tra politica e letteratura,” 137-40; Furlan, Studia, 108; and Mar- 
tines, The Social World of the Florentine Humanists, 313-14. 

8 See Martines, The Social World of the Florentine Humanists, 323-24 and Furlan, 
Studia, 107-8; also the letter of Poggio to Niccolé Niccoli of 1423: “I am sorry that our 
Nicolaus [de Medici] has suffered so over the deaths of those men; one must not muse too 
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ministrations, and he moves Agnolo to examine on three successive days how to 
avoid, how to define, and how to remove the depression that afflicts him. 

Ifthe tripartite scheme of the Profugia recalls the formal divisions of the Secre- 
tum, Niccola’s character harks back to the figure of Franciscus, as well as to Dolor 
in the De remediis. Niccola tells Agnolo he needs more to cure his melancholy than 
the thoughts of those “severe and supercilious Stoics.”*4In the writings of Petrarch, 
Franciscus at times counters the moral injunctions of Augustinus; Dolor, in its dis- 
tress, exclaims to Ratio that it will “trust remedies more useful and better designed 
for my state that the inhuman and stony opinions of the Stoics. . . .”* These inter- 
locutors test the limits and value of classical dicta favored among humanists, and 
set the teachings against the hard facticity of existence.” 

Like the Theogenius, the Profugia also cites themes from the Remedies. Ag- 
nolo declares that there are two faces of fortune “in good times and bad.”*” The 
remedies he proposes initially sound similar to Ratio’s method: reason should 
restrain unruly passions. ** At one point, Agnolo suggests that the imprint of the 
Remedies is a cultural commonplace: “But I shall not take the time to demon- 
strate that joy and hope are in themselves no less disturbances to the mind than 


long over what can in no way be foreseen, like death:” Gordon, ed., Two Renaissance Book 
Hunters, 84 (letter XX VID), and more recently Raffaela Maria Zaccaria, “Nicola di Vieri 
de Medici,” in Alberti e la cultura del Quattrocento, 1:415-39. 

4 Profugiorum, ed. Ponte, 16, line 2 (afterwards cited in the following form: 16.2): 
“questi severi supercili stoici.” I shall provide references also to C. Grayson’s edition in the 
Opere volgare 2, in this instance 115, lines 25-26 (henceforth cited 115.25-26). 

°° For the reactions of Franciscus against Augustinus in the Secretum, see Kircher, 
Poet's Wisdom, 235-36. In Secretum 2.7.9 Franciscus supports the need for internal and 
external goods, represented by Apollo and Bacchus, although 2.8.5 shows him striving to 
suppress his passionibus humanis according to Augustinus’s advice; in 3.2.5 he resists sur- 
rendering his love for Laura, even when faced with the dicta of Cicero noster (3.6.6; 3.7.1, 
3.7.8). For the Remedies, see De remediis, 1:1034, lines 155-157: “Nunc languori meo pro- 
pius adhibes manum, docens ubi illa reperiam, que in hoc statu, Stoicorum opinionibus 
inhumanis et saxeis potiora et michi opportuniora confido, quamvis et confidendo dif- 
fidam....” 

© See Marsh, Quattrocento Dialogue, 88: “Alberti’s later dialogues consist largely in 
moral disquisitions, and their constitution as dialogues is necessary in order to test moral 
doctrines by contemporary experience and to allow objections to idealism detached from 
reality.” 

°” Profugiorum 12.4-5 (OV 2:112.28-29): “Adunque in le cose prospere e in le cose 
averse troviamo che gli uomini possono in se stesso quello che molti niegano potersi”; also 
28.14-15 (OV 2:123.35-124.1): “ne’ tempi della seconda fortuna prepariamo e[’] rimedi 
contro l’avversita”; see also 43.14-15 (OV 2:134.9-10). 

8 Profugiorum, 10.11-17 (OV 2:22-28); 36.7-37.3 (OV 2:129.9-36). 
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fear and sorrow.”” The implicit reference is to Aeneid 6.733, which functions as 
the source of the dramatis personae of De remediis, and is cited by Augustinus in 
the Secretum.© 

But as in the De//a famiglia, there is an overarching social dimension in the 
later dialogue. If anything, its social horizons are broader. The conversations take 
place on walks through Florence, beginning and ending in the Duomo. Bridges 
are crossed, buildings entered, music heard, all these elements forming the at- 
mosphere in which Agnolo instructs his listeners.“ Battista, Alberti’s fictive al- 
ter ego, not only observes but also narrates the proceedings. Now older, he is a 
worthy third party of the small 4rigara, the dialogue referring to his writings and 
to his 1441 vernacular poetry competition, the Certame coronario. Agnolo names 
more classical sources than Lionardo. Citing Seneca’s De beneficiis (On Benefits), 
he claims that God provided reason and society, rationem et societatem, to aid in 
the suppression of vice.” Yet the dialogue meditates on the cost the gift of soci- 
ety requires of its citizens. For along with expanding its social horizons, the work 
reciprocally pulls back from civic involvement, in a movement from the public 
to the private. This reflexive withdrawal takes place in ironic double fashion, in 
accord with Petrarch’s method Alberti adopted in the Della famiglia. There are 
ironies in Agnolo’s ‘misuse’ of classical texts and also in his main goal to relieve 
Niccola of his melancholy. 

Beyond its citations of Latin authors, the Profugia reveals Alberti’s stronger 
engagement with Greek sources, in particular the Odyssey. Like Petrarch, Ag- 
nolo cites Ulysses as being worthy of emulation. But their arguments differ, show- 
ing Alberti’s civic consciousness. In a letter to Philippe de Vitry, Petrarch praises 
Ulysses as a man restlessly driven to gather knowledge: leaving behind father, son, 
and wife, he “preferred to grow old” by overcoming various challenges “than to 
stay at home, for no other reason than to return to his homeland one day more 
learned.” The strength of his inborn virtue fired this quest for knowledge, where- 


 Profugiorum, 55.25-56.2 (OV 2:143.18-20): “Ma non mi estenderd in demon- 
strarvi che’l gaudio e lo sperare sono per sé all’animo perturbazione e morbo non meno 
che si sia la paura e insieme il dolore.” 

6° Secretum 1.15.2. And just like Ratio in the Remedies, Agnolo advises Niccola to 
combat misfortune not only by opposing it but also by patiently accepting it: Profugio- 
rum 9111-17 (OV 2:167.21-27); 101:18-21 (OV 2:174.4-6). Cf. Petrarch, De remediis, 
1:964-66 (dialogue 2.95). 

6 See Smith, Architecture in the Culture of Early Humanism, 5. 

° Profugiorum, 25.24-26. The text from the De deneficiis (4.18.12) reads: “Duas deus 
res dedit, quae illum obnoxium validissimum fecerant, rationem et societatem.” 

6} See Bertolini, Grecus sapor. Alberti had used Xenophon’s Oeconomicus as a matrix 
for his discussions in Book 3 of the De//a famiglia, as he noted in the prologue; see Fur- 
lan’s comments, “Remarques sur la conception,” 434. 

64 Fam. 9.13.25: “senescere maluit quam domi, nullam aliam ob causam ut aliquan- 
do senex doctior in patriam remearet.” 
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by he achieved true glory: “Ulysses could have lived quietly if his insatiable desire 
to know many things had not pulled him across the oceans and the earth: a task- 
ing virtue that does not allow those who possess it to rest, I say, but also a virtue 
glorious and bright, one that accords effort with love and admiration.”® True to the 
simile from Cicero and Seneca, virtue’s light casts glory’s shadow for Petrarch. 

Alberti’s Agnolo, by contrast, considers the prime characteristics of Ulysses 
to be his social experience and his renown: “Ulysses saw the habits of many peo- 
ples, and saw the customs of many cities; he traversed distant lands, and suffered 
harsh and great challenges in life... with such complete aptitude that he gained 
reputation and immortal fame; and these affirm that he was above all others most 
wise and tested by his experiences [prudentissimo e essercitatissimo].” Lucia Berto- 
lini notes that Alberti may be conflating here the opening of the Odyssey with the 
statement of Apuleius in the Metamorphoses: “Very rightly did the divine origina- 
tor of ancient Greek poetry, when he wished to define a consummately wise man 
[summe prudentie virum], sing of one who by visiting many cities and acquaint- 
ing himself with many peoples attained supreme virtue.”°* In the conflation, the 
words of Agnolo lay weight on the civic dimension of Ulysses’s wanderings, not 
on the “supreme virtue” stressed by the Roman writer, or on the epistemological 
pull of this virtue proclaimed by Petrarch. As in the De/la famiglia, the speaker’s 
words emphasize fame or honor that ‘affirms’ or demonstrates virtue. Alberti’s 
translation of these literary precedents into the social realm is even more strik- 
ing, should he have taken his description directly from Petrarch’s letter. Intro- 
ducing the verdict of Apuleius, Petrarch writes: “But a noble mind, aspiring to 
noble things, should see many lands and observe the customs of many peoples: 
most truly does Apuleius tell us. . . .”°” 

Yet the tenor of Agnolo’s civic-mindedness has changed from that presented 
in the Della famiglia. Unlike Lionardo, Agnolo describes Ulysses’s experience 
of the “habits” and “customs” of others in order to provide his friend with the 
strength to persevere in a mendacious world. Citing Ulysses’s treatment by the 
suitors in Ithaca or by the court of Alcinous of Phaeacia, Agnolo underlines his 


® Fam. 13.4.10: “ . . quiescere poterat Ulixes, nisi inexplebile desiderium multa 
noscendi cunctis illum litoribus terrisque raptaret; laboriosa virtus que possessores suos 
quiescere non sinit, laboriosa, inquam, virtus sed gloriosa clara et que ut laborem sic 
amorem admirationemque conciliet.” See also the remarks by Piero Boitani, The Shadow 
of Ulysses: Figures of a Myth, trans. Anita Weston (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), 48. 

6° Bertolini, Grecus sapor, 32; Apuleius, Met. 9.13: “Nec inmerito priscae poeticae 
divinus auctor apud Graios summae prudentiae virum monstrare cupiens multarum civi- 
tatium obitu et variorum populorum cognito summas adeptum virtutes cecinit.” 

87 Fam. 9.13.27: “At nobilis inque altum nitentis animi est, multas terras et mul- 
torum mores hominum videsse atque observasse memoriter; verissimum est quod apud 
Apuleium legisti... .” 
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need to hide his identity.** Dissimulation therefore no longer simply disturbs the 
alignment of honor with virtue, appearance with being, as it did for Leonardo in 
the Della famiglia. Rather it becomes a crucial tactic employed against a baneful 
community. Petrarch also comments on Ulysses’s dissembling, only to under- 
score its futility: his attempt to feign madness failed to fool his comrades from 
taking him to Troy, for the light of his virtue shone through his disguise: “bril- 
liant men, like high mountains, cannot hide themselves.” To Agnolo, however, 
Ulysses’s deft dissimulation helps him bear patiently his misfortunes, misfor- 
tunes which come from without, which his surrounding environment imposes 
upon him. But, as with Lionardo, the impetus of Agnolo’s argument moves him 
to misinterpret his source. 

In his epic, Homer records the gracious hospitality of the Phaeacians toward 
the shipwrecked wanderer, a man they do not recognize—and he writes that 
Ulysses weeps at the court because the harpist Demodokos sings, at Ulysses’s re- 
quest, of the siege of Troy. He conceals his tears, but his sobbing is heard by King 
Alcinous, and eventually he discloses his identity to his hosts.” 

Agnolo relates this episode twice in the Profugia, departing from his source 
in order to create an exemp/um of how to maintain a calm demeanor when faced 
with social distress. In the first instance, he advises Niccola: “. . . you should act 
as Homer describes Ulysses, when the harpist sang at dinner of things perhaps 
so unpleasant to him that he hid in his cloak and wept; then, when the sing- 
ing subsided, he uncovered himself and feigned happiness, toasting the gods. 
Thus we should yield to our weakness whenever possible in a hidden and covert 
manner.” And, Agnolo adds, Ulysses needed to overcome various offenses at 
the hand of the Phaeacian court, before departing for Ithaca: “Thus Ulysses suf- 
fered many insults at the hands of Alcinous, king of the Phaeacians. But when 
he saw the gods reconciled to him and the winds seconding his chosen course on 
the sea, he forgot all past adversities, consoling himself with the present experi- 
ence of such goodness.”” 

Like Lionardo in the Dedla famiglia, Agnolo displaces his source from its 
original context, being preoccupied by the civic dimension of virtue and fortune. 


68 See the comments by Rinaldi, Melancholia christiana, 213-17. 

° Fam, 13.4.11: “non possunt viri insignes nisi ut excelsi montes occultari.” 

” Od. 8.490-9.20. 

” Profugiorum 67.17-21: (OV 2:151.1-5): “.. . farai come presso d’Omero fece Uliss- 
es, quando quell’ citarista cantava in cena cose a lui forse iniocunde, che si coperse el capo 
e lacrim6; poi, finito el cantare, si discoperse e mostrossi lieto bevendo grazia degli dii. 
Cosi noi cederemo alla nostra imbellicita quanto potremo occulto e coperto.” 

? Profugiorum 103.9-13 (OV 2:175.8-12): “E Ulisses, sofferti a sé molti oltraggi da 
Alcinoo re Feicorum, quando e’ vide seco reconciliati gli dii e secundargli commodi e’ 
venti al suo principiato corso in mare, dimenticava seco stessi ogni cosa avversa passata, e 
molto seco si consolava con tanta presenza d’ogni bene.” 
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Agnolo focuses on the way that society pains the hero, and this theme of social 
misfortune colors his reading. ‘The ‘misuse’ of his source ironically into question 
the humanist authority of Agnolo, who would counsel Niccola de’ Medici to cope 
with his unhappiness.” Similar to Lionardo, Agnolo cuts and fashions his learn- 
ing to a perceived moral end, even if this end is more personal and private. 

But this misinterpretation affects a larger problem Agnolo’s advice poses to 
Niccola and other listeners. If Agnolo concentrates on the way in which Ulysses is 
distressed by his society, and on his need to conceal his true feelings and identity 
in the face of social misery, how then is society along with reason a divine gift, as 
Seneca asserted and Agnolo quoted? What has happened to the association, pro- 
claimed by Lionardo, between civic honor and virtue? Alberti sharpens the irony 
conveyed by Lionardo’s mis-citation of classical sources; and both dialogues reflect 
the ironic contours of authority presented by Petrarch in the Secretum. 

Agnolo’s citations from the Odyssey contradict Lionardo’s optimism and also 
Agnolo’s intentions at the outset of the dialogue. Agnolo dwells upon Ulysses’s 
need to conceal his true feelings and identity both on Phaeacia and on Ithaca af- 
ter his return.” These citations implicitly comment on the role of the intellectual 
in the Medicean Florence of the 1440s, underscoring the patient dissimulation 
required to cope with political distress.” And yet the concept of dissimulation, 
exemplified by Ulysses, returns to the more fundamental philosophical theme 
introduced by the De//a famiglia: the relation between being and seeming, and its 
corollary, the nature of moral authenticity. 

Although Petrarch notes how appearances often deceived, he views the prob- 
lem in terms of the transient phases of self-awareness, recalling the times “when,” 
as he writes in the Canzoniere, “I was in part the man I am today.”” Alberti weighs 
the gap between being and seeming in a larger social context. Agnolo, after dis- 
cussing Ulysses, remarks on the problem of the falsity of faces, the lies of the 


73 This ‘misuse’ also raises the question of how well Agnolo has used the fragments 
of classical learning, according to Niccola’s metaphor introducing the discussions of the 
last day (Profugiorum, 82.11-84.5 [OV 2:161.21-162.22]). See the discussions of the 
metaphor in Marsh, Quattrocento Dialogue, 92-94; Cardini, Mosaici, 5-7, and Christine 
Smith, “Leon Battista Alberti e l’ornamento,” 198. 

™ See the references in Bertolini, Grecus sapor, 31-45. 

® See the remarks by Rinaldi, Melancholia christiana, 106-10, with regard to Alber- 
ti’s Vita S. Potiti; Boschetto, “Tra politica e letteratura”; and Viti, “Leon Battista Alberti 
e la politica cultura fiorentina premedicea.” 

See Kircher, Poet's Wisdom, 31 and 92-95; also Greene, Light in Troy, 124; Ar- 
naud Tripet, Pétrarque ou la connaissance de soi (Geneva: Droz, 1967), 86; Adelia Noferi, 
Frammenti per i fragmenta di Petrarca, ed. L. Tassoni (Rome: Bulzoni, 2001), 28. 
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marketplace, and the pressure of convention.”” He cites the tag from Plautus Al- 
berti recorded in the Theogenius: homo homini lupus, “man is a wolf to man.” 

As Agnolo aims to alleviate Niccola’s distress, in the course of the dialogue 
he becomes more sober and melancholy about society’s benefits. This is the larger 
irony that informs the work. The counsels of Petrarch’s Ratio, in the De remediis, 
modeled a similar trajectory, jettisoning logic at the close, in the face of stubborn 
misfortune.” At the end of the Profugia, Agnolo contends with civic injuries 
not merely through rational fortitude, but through individual distractions, diver- 
sions, and sublimations: wine, sleep, sex, music, and dancing, but above all else, 
work: at writing, mathematics, engineering, or art.®° Is it not the deepest chal- 
lenge to the idea of civic virtue that Agnolo should prescribe personal and cul- 
tural activities as a balm for the afflictions society imposes? And that, ironically, 
some of these cultural activities, since they are governed by public standards, may 
exacerbate rather than alleviate the malaise? 

Perhaps Lapo, when dedicating to Alberti his translation of Lucian’s On 
Sacrifices (De sacrificiis), misjudges the character of his friend. Lapo cites Alberti’s 
preternatural abilities: “I think that your strength of character, your judgment 
and your uncommon intellect was not given naturally, but endowed divinely, by 
a special fate.” Yet he adds in the next sentence: “Continue then, and press for- 
ward as you do, giving care that this expectation others have conceived for you 
is maintained and increased.”*! How could this expectation, or Alberti’s care for 
it, contribute to his living well? It is significant that Agnolo, after first heralding 


” Profugiorum, 72.14-19 (OV 2:154.16—21): “E quale imperitissimo non conosce 
quanto possano e’ tempi e ragion pubbliche negli animi de’ privati cittadini? Quinci av- 
viene forse che tu truovi costumi perversissimi e modi di vivere pieni di fizione e falsita. 
Pensavi tu se mai fusti in terra alcuna ove quanti vi siano uomini, tante vi siano trappole, 
quante vi s’'usano parole, tante vi siano bugie e periuri.” 

8 Profugiorum, 62.10 (OV 2:147.21-22); Theogenius in OV 2:94.15-16. Compare 
Reason’s statement in Petrarch, De remediis 1:706, lines 25-26 (dialogue 2.31): “Quamvis 
nempe politicum et sociale animal dicatur homo, si verum tamen inspicitur, nullum mi- 
nus.” The reference is to Asinaria 495. 

7) See Kircher, “Two Faces of Fortune,” 252-53. 

8° For a discussion of these efforts as diversion, see Michael Baxandall, “Alberti’s 
Cast of Mind,” 33-34. Baxandall sees the treatise as “disturbing” in part because Alber- 
ti’s “distancing mechanism” of using Pandolfini as a narrator collapses at this moment. 
As we have seen, Alberti’s own perspective on Pandolfini entertains an ironic detachment 
throughout the work. 

81 The dedication is found in Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana, MS 149 (s. xv), fols. 
26v-27v (citation 27v) and Biblioteca Laurenziana, MS Plut. 89 inf. 13 (s. xv), fols. 124v— 
125 (citation 125). I have largely followed these readings along with a printed version in 
Catalogus codicum latinorum Bibliotecae Mediceae Laurentianae, ed. Angelo Maria Bandini 
(Florence, 1776), 3:362—63 (citation 363). “Quare ego tibi hanc vim ingenii hoc iudicium 


hunc animum non communi hominis natura datum. sed precipua quadam sorte divinitus 
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the gift of society, should close his advice by recalling the salutary but solitary 
example of Archimedes, who designed geometrical patterns on his floor during 
the siege of Syracuse. 


They [the Romans] found him investigating geometric problems that he 
was drawing on the floor of his house, being so absorbed with his entire 
mind and sensorium that nothing disturbed him, not the clash of arms, not 
the cries of citizens falling wounded, not the shouts of the many perishing 
in the flames and the ruin of house and temple alike. .. . Thus do not doubt 
that if we inculcate the right way of life, if we devote ourselves to laudable 
exercises, if we are dedicated to examining worthy and rewarding matters, 
if we perfect ourselves in virtue and constancy, we shall certainly accom- 
plish what we will with a peaceful, happy, serene, and noble tranquility 
of mind whenever we are confronted with adverse circumstances . . . with 
hardship and injury of time and fortune, and with whatever malice and 
wickedness of anyone, no matter how base and depraved he might be.* 


The mounting adjectival, adverbial, and conditional clauses express as well as 
Agnolo’s example the struggle against the coils of a malevolent environment. * 
The example of Archimedes itself is not without irony, considering its source in 
Livy and Valerius Maximus. A humanist reader would recognize that Agnolo 
omits the denouement: Archimedes’s intellectual absorption, whatever peace it 
momentarily provided, also cost him his life, for he was struck down over his 
diagrams by a Roman soldier. *4 


contigisse arbitror. Perge igitur ut facis, atque incumbe, et hanc tantam de te hominis ex- 
pectationem retinendam atque augendam cures.” 

®2 Profugiorum, 116.19-117.13 (OV 2:183.1-19): “Trovoronlo investigare cose geome- 
trice quale e’ disegnava in sul pavimento in casa sua; e trovoronlo si occupato coll’animo 
e tanto astratto da ogni altro senso che lo strepito della armi, el gemito de’ cittadini quali 
cadeano sotto le ferite, le strida delle moltitudine quali periano oppressi dalle fiamme e 
dalle ruine de’ tetti e de’ tempi, nulla el commoveano. . . . Cosi, non dubitate, se insti- 
tuiremo in noi buona ragione di vivere, se ci daremo a lodati essercizi, se insisterremo in 
pervestigazioni di cose degne e prestantissime, se ci adempieremo di virtu e constanza, 
certo potremo, con nostra pace e lieta quiete e degna tranquillita d’animo, quanto vor- 
remo contro a’ casi avversi. . . e contro ogni avversita e ingiuria de’ tempi e della fortuna, 
e contro ogni malizia e malvagita di qualunque sia omo in vita perfido e iniquissimo.” 

83 | therefore see Alberti’s style expressing more an existential problem than an at- 
tempt to establish a higher, Ciceronian form of the vernacular, as suggested by Grayson, 
“Alberti as a Writer,” 94-95. See also Martin McLaughlin’s conclusion in Literary Imi- 
tation in the Italian Renaissance, 165: “. . . despite the variety of Alberti’s output, there 
emerges a consistency of stylistic priorities, an emphasis on originality over imitation, 
content over form, clarity over ornatus.” 

84 Livy 25.31; and especially Val. Max. 7.7.ext.7: “Archimedis quoque fructuosam 


industriam fuisse dicerem, nisi eadem illi et dedisset vitam et abstulisset. . . .” Cicero (De 
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‘The figure of Archimedes recalls the less troubled picture in the Intercenales 
of mater Humanitas, who, with all her attendant arts, resides in the temple of 
Good and Bad Fortune. In the Profugia, however, Alberti investigates the rela- 
tion between society and the individual, weighing the costs of securing one’s vir- 
tue, and of withstanding misfortune, according to the patterns of civic honor. He 
does so indirectly, using the means of irony toward cultural authority he may well 
have adapted from Petrarch. But if Petrarch sought out the woods of Vaucluse, 
Alberti lived in an urban wilderness. It is Alberti’s bracing reflection that Quat- 
trocento culture is built upon a method of coping with misery, a method socially 
useful, but derived from a concern for the self, since the major sources of one’s 
misery come from one’s civic engagement. As he sounded the merits of human- 
ism’s way of living well, irony became the prominent mode of his expression. Not 
surprisingly, then, he employed irony in his exposition of amicitia, friendship or 
social amity. 


fin. 5.50) stresses Archimedes’s absorption but does not mention his death. This reading 
varies from Smith’s interpretation that the dialogue ends “with an image of pleasurable 
absorption and tranquillity of the soul” and that “Alberti’s assumption throughout the 
essay is that human ambitions and desires are only realized in human interaction”: Archi- 
tecture in the Culture of Early Humanism, 14. It also questions Ponte’s commentary (Profu- 
giorum, 117n): “II dialogo si chiude con l’affermazione del potere della retta ragione e del 
saggio, che sa dominarsi superando la debolezza della natura umana, ¢ sa giovare agli altri 
con la lucidita della sua intelligenza.” 
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CHAPTER 6 
HuMaANIST FRIENDSHIP: 
ALBERTI’s LESSONS IN PROSE AND VERSE 


1. The Certame Coronario of 1441 


Alberti’s civic engagement, whatever its personal cost, was genuine, and it 
reached its apogee in the Certame coronario, the vernacular poetry competition he 
organized in the Florentine Duomo on 22 October 1441. The theme of the com- 
petition was friendship. Alberti wrote a poem introducing the event and its seven 
contestants. Ten humanists from the papal secretariat were assembled to award 
the victor a silver crown, but in the end, they refused. What did Alberti expect 
to accomplish through the Certame? Why did the judges withhold the prize, and 
what did their refusal portend for harmony within humanism? 

Both the Theogenius and Profugia discuss the scarcity of the ideal of friend- 
ship in Alberti’s Florence. His writings that address the virtue of friendship 
more directly, in verse and prose, contest the moral understanding of his human- 
ist peers. Alberti announces his challenge in the hexameter lines he composed 
for the Certame: 


Declare, O mortals, who have placed such a shining crown 
in your midst: what do you want as you gaze upon it? 
Perhaps Friendship herself, who with Heaven’s Thunderer 
is placed among the Heavenly Ones in majesty? 

And yet, full with care, she often leaves Olympus 


' The contestants were Francesco d’Altobianco Alberti, Antonio degli Agli, Mari- 
otto d’Arrigo Davanzati, Anselmo Calderoni, Benedetto di Michele Accolti, Ciriaco de’ 
Pizzicolli d’Ancona, and Leonardo Dati. Lucia Bertolini (De vera amicizia) has assem- 
bled their poems, along with ten others not recited for various reasons. Gorni (“Storia del 
Certame coronario,” 150 n. 2) repeats the list of judges assembled by Mancini (Vita, 200): 
Poggio, Cincio Rustici, Andrea Fiocchi, Flavio Biondo, Giovanni Aurispa, Carlo Mar- 
suppini, Cristoforo Garantoni, Niccolo Sagundino, and George of Trebizond. Eugenius 
IV and his Curia were residing in Florence at this time. See also the remarks by Berto- 
lini, Cristina Accidini, and Francesca Petrucci in L’womo del Rinascimento: Leon Battista 
Alberti ele arti a Firenze, 119-25. 
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if ever she can bring you help and advantage. 

She never arrives noticed, but comes masked, fearing 

the envious and the wicked aligned against her. 

At this time and place I see that 

whoever looks here would like to be able to see her shown. 
If she should descend today, here among us you will see 
both her welcome image and exploits, her complete form. 
And thus you, who here venerate her kind crown, 

will read my advice, and soon you will notice 

her renowned form most clearly: wherefore 

you will love cautiously. And so you will be blessed. 


[Dite, o mortali, che si fulgente corona 
ponesti in mezzo, che pur mirando volete? 
Forse Amicitia, qual col celeste Tonante 

tra li Celicoli é con maiestate locata? 

Ma pur, sollicita, non raro fugge l’Olimpo 
sol se subsidio darvi, se comodo possa. 

Non vien nota mai; ne vien composta, temendo 
Vinvida contro lei scelerata gente nimica. 

In tempo et luogo veggio che grato sarebbe 
ad chi qui mira manifesto poterla vedere. 
S’oggi scendesse, qui dentro accolta vedrete 
si la sua efhigie et gesti, si tutta la forma. 
Dunque voi, che qui venerate su’ alma corona 
leggeret’e’ miei monimenti, et presto seravvi 
Vinclita forma sua molto notissima, donde 
cauti amerete poi. Cosi starete beati.]? 


The Certame is an event of major cultural significance in Quattrocento human- 
ism. Alberti’s sixteen-line poem on Amicitia (Friendship) is perhaps the first Ital- 
ian vernacular poem written in hexameter.* And yet the verses have not received 


2 T would like to thank Charles Fantazzi and David Marsh for their help in translat- 
ing Alberti’s Tuscan. All references to Alberti’s poetry are from Leon Battista Alberti, 
Rime / Poémes, ed. Gorni. The hexameter is poem XVIII (151). 

* Gorni now attributes the verses to Leonardo Dati, Alberti’s friend and composer 
of the entry Scena, because of the Scena’s lead character and certain philological evidence: 
“Sulla Rime dell’ Alberti,” in Leon Battista Alberti (1404-72) tra scienze e lettere: Atti del 
convegno... Genova, 19-20 2004, ed. Alberto Beniscelli and Francesco Furlan (Genoa: 
Accademia ligure de scienze e lettere, 2005), 71-82; idem, “Esame di coscienza di un 
filologo: Alle luce delle Rime di Leon Battista Alberti,” A/bertiana 8 (2005): 189-92 . Lu- 
cia Bertolini has not accepted this change of attribution and has rebutted his arguments: 
“Come ‘pubblicava’ P’Alberti,” 221 n. 4; eadem, “A proposto degli esametri De Amicitia,” 
Albertiana 9 (2006): 235-38 (followed by Gorni, “Postilla alla Bertolini,” 238-40). Mari- 
angela Regoliosi has pointed out the discrepancies between the portrayals in the two 
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their due as a metrical moment in Alberti’s critique of humanist ethics. Scholarly 
attention has focused on the poem as an example of his promotion of vernacular 
humanism.‘ Scholars have also circumscribed the poem’s literary allusions, pro- 
viding clues to possible subtexts, including Ovid, Virgil, and Petrarch. They have 
noted the verses’ associations with the most accomplished entry of the competi- 
tion, the theatrical Scena composed by Alberti’s friend, Leonardo Dati.? It is ac- 
cepted that the “advice” (monimenti) of line 14 refers to the fourth and final book 
of the Della famiglia, which treats the idea of friendship. 

‘These contexts and subtexts are vital for interpreting the poem, but they do 
not address the poem itself. The poem, together with his final book of the Della 
famiglia, uses irony to expose problems in the moral thought of contemporary 
humanists. Both works intimate that many humanists proclaim the ethical good, 
for example friendship, without deliberating on how one comes to know what 
it is. These humanists, both writings suggest, admire the outward symbol of 
Friendship, “her kind crown” (line 13), while the actual virtue is disguised in the 
cultural arena, “fearing / the envious and the wicked aligned against her” (lines 
7-8). Genuine friendship could be sacrificed to political and social conventions, 
which suppress ethical inquiry and development for the sake of civic amity and 
personal reputation. Placing in sharper relief his divergence from the thought of 
his fellow humanists, Alberti also puts forward these challenges in non-Latinate 
domains, the vernacular and the Greek. 


poems in a manner that agrees with my own: “Poesia umanistica volgare e fonti classiche: 
Il caso Alberti,” in Confini dell’umanesimo letterario: Studi in onore di Francesco Tateo, ed. 
Mauro de Nichilo, Grazia Distaso, and Antonio Jurilli (Rome: Roma nel Rinascimento, 
2003), 3:1155-63, at 1161-62. There is a nuanced discussion of the Imola manuscript at 
the heart of the controversy in Cardini, ed. La biblioteca di un umanista, 351. 

4 Gorni, “Storia del Certame coronario”; Gilson, Dante and Renaissance Florence, 
128-31. More recently Lucia Bertolini has imagined the contest as a self-conscious re- 
creation of a classical Greek agon: “ATON ZTE®ANITH2: II progetto del certame coro- 
nario (e la sua ricezione),” in J/ volgare come lingua di cultura dal trecento al cinquecento: Atti 
del Convegno internazionale Mantova, ottobre 18—20 2001, ed. Arturo Calzona, Francesco 
Paolo Fiore, Alberto Tenenti, and Cesare Vasoli (Florence: Olschki, 2003), 51-70, at 62. 
Gorni (“Storia,” 144-46) sees Dati’s entry in the contest as the first use of hexameter in 
Tuscan. 

° In addition to the studies of Gorni and Bertolini cited above, see Regoliosi, “Poesia 
umanistica volgare e fonti classiche.” See the larger study by Emilio Pasquini, “Tradiz- 
ione e fermenti nuovi nella poesia dell’Alberti,” in Convegno internazionale indetto nel V 
centenario di Leon Battista Alberti: Roma-Mantova-Firenze, 25-29 aprile 1972 (Rome: Ac- 
cademia nazionale dei Lincei, 1974), 305-68. 
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As we have seen, there was a substantial vernacular quotient in early Quat- 
trocento humanism.® Bruni had turned to Tuscan novelle and vite beginning 
in the 1420s to convey lessons about civic morality, and Francesco Filelfo held 
popular lectures on Dante at the Florentine studium prior to his expulsion by 
Cosimo in 1434.” Humanists debated the relative merit of vernacular and Latin 
expression. This debate reflected the disagreement between Bruni and Flavio 
Biondo over the language of classical Rome. Was there a separate language for 
popular culture in the classical period, as Bruni claimed, which was useful but 
less articulate than its erudite Ciceronian cousin? Alberti disagreed with Bruni’s 
diglossic position, siding with Biondo; regarding the contemporary vernacular, 
he wrote the Della famiglia and Theogenius, along with his Grammatichetta (Little 
Tuscan Grammar), to argue for the parity of Tuscan and Latin learning.* The Cer- 
tame of 1441 proclaimed this parity more publicly. Niccold della Luna, a human- 
ist close to Dati and Alberti, celebrated the occasion with a little oration, which 
articulates how the expansion of the Latin language “obscured” and indeed “an- 
nihilated” Tuscan and other vernaculars over the centuries, and how the Certame 
presented the opportunity to witness /a /ingua florentina polished and powerful 
“through the industry of the sharpest intellects.”? 


® ‘This is a point emphasized by recent studies: Angelo Mazzocco, Linguistic Theories 
in Dante and the Humanists: Studies of Language and Intellectual History in Renaissance Italy 
(Leiden: Brill, 1993), 4-5, 90-91; Gilson, Dante and Renaissance Florence, 97-131. 

7 Hankins, “Humanism in the Vernacular.” 

8 See Mirko Tavoni, Latino, grammatica, volgare: Storia di una questione umanisti- 
ca (Padua: Antenore, 1984), 42-72; Mazzocco, Linguistic Theories, 4-6; Gilson, Dante 
and Renaissance Florence, 124-27, Ilaria Bonomi, “Alberti linguista e grammatica,” in 
Leon Battista Alberti: Archittetura e cultura, 107-22, at 108-9; and recently Christopher 
S. Celenza, “End Game: Humanist Latin in the Late Fifteenth Century,” in Latinitas 
Perennis: The Continuity of Latin Literature, vol. 2, ed. Yanick Maes, Jan Papy, and Wim 
Verbaal (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 201-42. 

? The Capitolo is printed in Gorni, “Storia,” 175-78, and Bertolini, Amicitia, 491- 
500. I cite her modernized spelling: “avenga Iddio che la lingua florentina, per lo in- 
nanzi, come apertamente s’é dimostrato, per la latina era obscurata, ora, per industria 
degli acutissimi ingegni e pel presente e publico certamine, facilmente tutte l’altre avan- 
zando, mirificamente sara amplificata” (498, §13). See also his earlier discussion: “Et cosi 
i principi di tutte le lingue furono deboli e humoli . . . e appresso a’ nostri finittimi La- 
tini; dipoi, per exercitatione e lungo uso, sono divenute le lingue a poco a poco puletis- 
sime e soavissime e copiose. Avevano per lo adietro i Toscani la loro lingua propria, et 
similmente tutte l’altre province Ytalia, le quali lingue tutte furono anichillate e perirono 
aveniente la lingua latina” (495, §6). Della Luna’s viewpoint, therefore, adapts the per- 
spectives of both Biondo (on historical evolution) and Bruni (on the vernacular’s original 
presence, albeit in Tuscany): see the comments by Bertolini, Amicitia, 491-92. He also 
cites the ancient Greek and Latin precedents for the Certame: §§1 and 3 (493-94). On 
della Luna, see the entry by Paolo Viti in DBI 37:84-87 and Arnaldo della Torre, Storia 
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The Cerfame was conducted in verse, promoting another innovation in the 
humanist educational mission.’? Bruni had praised Dante’s learned poetry and 
resorted to a Tuscan canzone to summarize his Latin Isagogicon of moral philoso- 
phy." But these efforts must be seen in the context of his view, expressed versus 
Biondo, that refined Latin prose expression remained the better medium for hu- 
manist discourse. '? Alberti chose another route. Alberti’s poem “On Friendship,” 
in terms of his extant poetic output, reveals how he combined elements of the 
vernacular tradition with his ethical inquiry. Ciceronian eloquence was not his 
primary goal. Rather than distancing himself from vernacular predecessors, as 
some scholars have argued, Alberti has classical elements cohere to a more mod- 
ern expression, one that builds upon, but does not replicate, the literature of the 
Duecento and Trecento."* Alberti stresses this creative coherence in his mocking 
sonnet addressed to the popular poet Burchiello. He accuses the darbiere of arti- 
ficially selecting elements of past masters without creating a style of his own: 


Mind plucked from tenuous stock, 

in which the wooly and wavering rhymes 

clutch at the memory of blessed souls— 

whose fame you diminish in speaking with their words — 
tell me: what heaven or clime 

birthed a body that, while so bereft of life, 

still screams so loudly through its gullet? 


[Ingegno svelto da pedali estremi 
in cui le rime fioche e svariate 


dell'accademia platonica di Firenze (Florence: Tip. G. Carnesecchi e figli, 1902), 295-320, 
esp. 311-12 on the Certame. 

© To Bertolini this innovation is more significant (“ATON,” 58), but she does not 
note the efforts of Bruni and others in this regard. We might also bear in mind Alberti’s 
vernacular On Painting, prior to the Latin version. 

™ Hankins, “Humanism in the Vernacular,” 16 

2 Hankins, “Humanism in the Vernacular,” 14; Celenza, “End Game”; Mancini, 
Vita, 194; Gilson, Dante and Renaissance Florence, 122. See also James Hankins’s com- 
ments in Bruni, Humanism, 211-12. Bruni’s letter of 1435 to Biondo on the controversy 
is translated on 229-34. 

3 Cf. Boschetto, Alberti e Firenze, 75: “La sfida fu dunque cercare di proporre un 
modella alternativo sia rispetto a quello rigorosamente latino patrocinato dagli umanisti, 
sia rispetto a quello rappresentato dalla rigogliosa tradizione volgare fiorita a Firenze a 
partire dal secolo precedente”; Bonami, “Alberti linguista,” 111; Regoliosi, “Poesia um- 
anistica volgare,” 1155; Maurizio Dardano, “Sintassi e stile nei Libri della famiglia di 
Leon Battista Alberti,” Cu/tura neolatina 23 (1963): 215-50, at 216. Both Regoliosi and 
Bertolini “ATON,” 58) refer to Roberto Cardini, La critica del Landino (Florence: San- 
soni, 1973), 143. Mazzocco has taken exception to this trend of dismissing the influence 
of Dante on Alberti: Linguistic Theories, 6, 193. 
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tengon memoria dell’alme beate 

a cui parlando di lor palma scemi, 
dimmi qual cielo germina o qual clima 
corpo che sia omai di vita privo, 

sentir si faccia di suo fauce strida.|“ 


Incorporating ideas and imagery from earlier vernacular verse, Alberti’s poetry, 
in line with his dialogues Della famiglia, Theogenius, and Profugia, demonstrates 
a new, contentious use of the Tuscan idiom. The Certame hexameter refers to 
these dialogues, specifically to the final book of the Ded/a famiglia, which Alberti 
completed most likely in 1436/37. Both the close of this dialogue and the poem 
critique the positions of Cicero’s De amicitia (On Friendship) and their vernacular 
adaptation by Palmieri in the Vita civile."° 

Palmieri’s Vita civile, not least in its discussion of friendship, relies heavily 
on Cicero’s dialogue. Like the Latin text, the Florentine treatise relates personal 
to civic friendship and the practice of virtue to the sentiment of love or affection. 
While these relations would be treated with flinty contempt by Machiavelli, they 
encountered more immediately Alberti’s ironic scrutiny. The Vita civile’s treat- 
ment of friendship merits a brief review, in order to provide a context for Alberti’s 
remarks. 

Palmieri praises personal friendship as necessary to making life worth- 
while, rating it more highly than blood relations. In contrast to the calculus of 


4 T.5-11. Gorni (Rime, 2) supports the dating of the poem to the Carnival season 
of 1443, as does Michelangelo Zaccarello, ed., I sonetti del Burchiello (Turin: Einaudi, 
2004), 74 (note to sonnet 53). Zaccarello’s notes are of particular interest. Luigi Trenti 
has supplied the arguments for this date: “Alberti e il Burchiello,” Civilta mantovana 39 
(1994): 111-19, at 115-16. Two replies from Burchiello are extant: Zaccarello, sonnets 
54 and 55. Trenti’s references to Virgilian subtexts to the sonnet (112) harmonize with 
the reading of the sources for the hexameter by Regoliosi, “Poesia umanistica volgare.” 
For the circulation of Tuscan poetry at this time, see Giuliano Tanturli, “Rapporti del 
Brunelleschi con gli ambienti letterari fiorentini,” in Filippo Brunelleschi: La sua opera e il 
suo tempo, Convegno internazionale di studi, Firenze, 16—22 ottobre 1977 (Florence: Centro 
Di, 1980), 1:125—44; and Luca Boschetto, “Burchiello e il suo ambiente sociale: Esplora- 
zioni d’archivio sugli anni fiorentini,” in La fantasia fuor de’ confini: Burchiello e dintorni a 
550 anni della morte (1449-1999): Atti del convegno (Firenze, 26 novembre 1999), ed. Mi- 
chelangelo Zaccarello (Rome: Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 2001), 35-55. 

On the dating of the Della famiglia, see Francesco Furlan, “Io uomo ingegnosis- 
simo trovai nuove e non prima scritte amicizie’ (De familia, IV 1369-1370): Ritorno sul 
libro de Amicitia,” in Leon Battista Alberti (1404—72) tra scienze e lettere, 327-40, at 330-33 
and 340. Furlan also notes the theme of friendship in the work’s first three books (333 
and n. 13). On the relation between the Certame hexameter and the fourth book, see the 
arguments and evidence in Gorni, “Storia,” 140-41. 

© Rinaldi, Storia, reads the Vita civile as a critique of Alberti’s first three books of 
the Della famiglia (351-54). 
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Florentine families, it revives the moral component of Cicero’s conception, since 
friendship is voluntary, unconstrained by heritage. As did Cicero, Palmieri cites 
the examples of Pylades and Orestes, and Damon and Pythias.’” Not seeking 
pleasure for its own sake, genuine friendship is tested in adversity; and utility or 
expediency follows from friendship, rather bringing it about. 

‘Thus the counselor of Palmieri’s work, Agnolo Pandolfini, asserts that true 
friendship is only found “among two or three.” But nonetheless the common- 
weal requires a more universal amity that unites its citizens.” This friendship “is 
the sole tie that keeps the cities secure,” that “preserves the ease and refinements 
(commodita e ornamenti) of the world.”*® More fulsomely than Cicero, Palmieri 
expounds to his Florentine audience how “friendship” maintains the wealth and 
the stability of political regimes. Pandolfini once again warns that intestine dis- 
cord ruins empires, especially Rome, directing his readers to the “recent evils af- 
flicting all of Italy.””" 

In both its personal and political dimensions, the impetus for friendship is 
natural and tied to cosmic order. We should naturally love our neighbor as our- 
self.?? Gazing skyward, one finds the heavens immutable in their concord, while 
the sublunary realm is marred by disorder, change, and death.” The syncretic, 
rhetorical nature of Pandolfini’s discourse does not require him to reconcile the 
idea of innate inclination to friendship, perhaps Aristotelian or Christian, with 
a Neoplatonic scheme of worldly discord. Its definition of friendship is nearly 
verbatim the one in Cicero’s work, adding only a Thomistic coda: “Friendship is 
nothing else than the true agreement of all things divine and human, an agree- 
ment directed with charity and love to the highest end.”*4 

‘This metaphysical vision provides friendship with love as its emotional force, 
and virtue as its motivating principle. “Love and virtuous delight should be the 
first cause of friendship,” the adjective “virtuous” (Aonesfo) being operative. Virtue 


” Vita civile, 4.60-61 (De am. 19), 4.64-67 (De am. 24; De off. 30.10.45). Lucian’s 
Toxaris or Friendship, translated by Giovanni Aurispa in 1430, also cites the example of 
Orestes and Pylades. On Aurispa’s effort, see Marsh, Lucian and the Latins, 31. Marsh 
notes that Lucian’s treatise served as a source for the Certame entry of Alberti’s relative, 
Francesco d’Altobianco Alberti. Damon and Pythias are the interlocutors of Boccaccio’s 
Bucolicum carmen 8. 

18 Vita civile, 4.86 (De am. 64); 4.84 (De am. 32, 51). 

” Vita civile, 4.79-80: “fra due o fra pochi”; cf. De am. 20. 

2 Vita civile, 4.62: “& solo il lezame che mantiene le citta” (De am. 17). 4.71: “man- 
tiene le commodita e ornamenti del mondo” (De am. 23). 

21 Vita civile, 4.73-78: “freschi mali di tutta Italia.” 

Vita civile, 4.63-64; cf. De am. 32, where Cicero discounts this idea as being 
harmful to helping a friend. 

23 Vita civile, 4.72; cf. De am. 24. 

24 Vita civile, 4.85: “Nulla altro é amicitia che vero consentimento di tutte le cose 
divine et humane con carita et amore in optimo fine diritto”; cf. De am. 20. 
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is the “tie of true friendship”; it “moderates and preserves friendship.”* Pan- 
dolfini’s closing words summarize the private and civic aspects of amity in order 
to move his listeners to moral goodness: “Pursue virtue with the greatest zeal, 
such that by means of virtue you could establish and retain such friendships that 
would be useful to you, fruitful to the pacria, and dear to all good men.”” 

Palmieri translates Cicero’s conception for his vernacular readership, dis- 
cussing civic friendship at greater length than his Roman predecessor who, when 
writing the De amicitia in forced retirement, presents his speaker Laelius, from 
an older generation, meditating on his late friend Scipio the Younger. Palmieri’s 
face of friendship is less retrospective and reflective. He would have had little in- 
terest in reiterating Cicero’s somber view that few friends are to be found in the 
theater of political power.”” But both writers secure the value of public friendship 
ina way that Alberti’s Potitus views as repressive and the Della famiglia sees as su- 
perficial. Aspects of Cicero’s writing are found elsewhere in Palmieri’s dialogue, 
such as the connection between learning and wisdom, and virtue and glory.”* 
Other ideas of Cicero’s treatment are implied, though not stated to Pandolfini’s 
youthful students: the requirement of mature intellect for friendship, and the 
baser friendships among women and the weaker sort.” 

Pandolfini himself, in his stature as an authority, mimics the position of 
Laelius in Cicero’s dialogue. Formally considered, the dialogue becomes decla- 
mation. It does not deliberate on the difficulties of discerning friendship and de- 
fining what it is. The authority’s judgments do not run the hermeneutical hazards 
of irony, being closed to contradiction from his interlocutors and, by association, 
the readers of the work. These hazards are a hallmark of Alberti’s ethical inqui- 
ry. The fourth book of the Della famiglia, like his other dialogues, articulates its 
ideas through personality, which molds their meaning in moments of dramatic 
conversation. In contrast to Palmieri’s didactic approach, Alberti expresses his 
advice ironically, forcing his readers to engage its meaning in their own terms, 
according to their life experiences. No wonder, then, that Alberti’s verses on 
friendship suggest that this book would lead readers to “love cautiously” (line 16), 
in other words, to appreciate the subtle knittings of friendship. 


5 Vita civile, 4.83: “Liamore e Vhonesto dilecto vuole essere la prima cagione della 
amicitia” (De am. 26). 4.68: “legame dell’ amicitia vera” and 87: “concilia et conserva 
Vamicitie” (De am. 100; cf. also 18, 20, 28, 44, 48, 83). 

6 Vita civile, 4.88: “Seguite dunque con summo studio virtu, accid che, mediante 
quella, possiate coniugnere et ritenere tali amicitie che sieno utili ad voi, fructuose alla 
patria et care a tutti i buoni”; cf. De am. 105. 

27 De am. 64. 

8 Cf. De am. 7, 11-14, 84. See the comments above, chapter 2. 

2° De am. 74; 46. 
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2. The ironies of honorable friendships in the 
Della famigha 


‘The final book of the Della famiglia shows its literary and philosophical context 
by taking up themes common to Palmieri’s Vita civile as well as to Poggio’s De in- 
felicitate principum and Alberti’s own Theogenius. Like the Theogenius, it addresses 
the two faces of fortune, adversity and prosperity, and the inner fortitude neces- 
sary to overcome fortune’s snares.*° The interlocutors also raise questions about 
the virtue of princes, and whether poverty impedes the ability to display one’s 
moral worth, matters Poggio’s dialogues also discussed. The reader encounters 
statements in the De//a famiglia that echo those found in Palmieri and his Cicero: 
that friendship is more valuable than good fortune; that it exists among the good, 
virtue being the source; that there are therefore few true friends, since virtue is 
rarely recognized; and that people possess a natural instinct for friendship.*' The 
dialogue cites Cicero’s De amicitia on one occasion, and closes tantalizingly with 
the principal interlocutor, Adovardo, saying that he will consider the question of 
how a prince may become more loved than feared. 

Yet Alberti’s irony hinders his reader from determining authoritative 
judgments within the text. His text therefore places the moral sentiments of his 
contemporaries at a distance, by which they are exposed to ironic scrutiny. This 
ironic distance is entertained by the formal structure of the dialogue, distin- 
guishing the work from that of Palmieri and Cicero. In Palmieri’s dialogue, the 
lack of disagreement among the participants replicates its association of private 
and civic amity. Friendship commands civic obedience rather than dissent. De/la 
famiglia discusses friendship not only at far greater length, but also with a great- 
er number of voices. They include Piero, Lionardo, and Adovardo Alberti, and 
Buto, their servant. These contrapuntal voices permit a more nuanced investiga- 
tion of the moral good, involving both the nature of friendship and the manner 
in which it may be understood. 

As in other writings of Alberti, the question of ethics is intertwined with the 
question of knowledge or epistemology. The dialogue addresses these questions 
through distinct thematic inquiries and a dialectical method. His Certame poem 
also employs this method in its own way, as we shall see. 

Alberti picks up the major, if unresolved, relation in Palmieri’s treatise: the 
relation between the personal and the political, the private and the civic, and he 


°° Della famiglia 4, OV 1:337.2-7, 326.6-10. 

31 OV 1:263.13, 19-21; 293.19-21; 295.13f.; 303.4—-5; 307.2123; 311.17. In Alber- 
ti’s copy of the De amicitia, Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, MS Lat. VI 205 (3086), he 
highlighted passages that emphasized the rarity of friendship (De am. 15 [fol. 28] and 
75 [fol. 42v)). 

% OV 1:335.22; 41. Alberti would explore this last question several years later in his 
Latin novel Momus. 
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negotiates this relation by inquiring into four related themes: first, the two sides 
of onesta (honestum); next, the gloss on Aristotle’s conception of friendship; third, 
the art of dissembling; and finally, the mercurial, volatile nature of humanity. 

As Bruni’s Isagogicon demonstrates, onesta, the moral good, contains facets 
in tension or opposition to one another. These facets may be characterized as 
the expedient and the virtuous, and public honor and personal ethical rectitude. 
In Book 2 of the Della famiglia, Lionardo struggled with the idea of honorable 
virtue (onesta). More generally, the term represents a central contradiction or 
compromise in humanist morality. The two sides of onesta are reflected in the 
dialogue’s dual use of amicizia, “friendship.” It may be public and occupation- 
al, eliciting the patronage of princes and recognition by fellow citizens. This is 
the dominant chord in Piero’s recollection of his success at the courts of Milan, 
Naples, and the papacy, and it is also voiced, we have seen, by the Emperor Au- 
relius in the Potitus.** Here one’s reputation (nome, fama) and the reputation of 
others form the guiding principles of behavior. Adovordo advises to keep “the 
most valuable matters: reputation, fame, and authority” unsullied by the vices of 
friends.** But there is also, apart from social intercourse, a “true friendship” (vera 
amicizia), founded, Adovardo says, on “virtue alone” (onesta sola). This authentic 
friendship grows along with virtue and love, even as good habits (6woni costumi) 
help maintain its vitality. * 

‘The conversations in the book both accent and blur the divide between the 
public and private facets of onesta, especially in the final advice offered by Ado- 
vardo to the young Battista and Carlo: “I want you all to remember that nothing 
is so valuable at every stage of friendship than benefits [deneficii] bestowed.” ** But 
what are these “benefits”—are they expedient, virtuous, or both? Here Alberti 
has his characters treat Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics with good humor. Aristotle 
analyzes friendship according to three categories: the good, the pleasant, and the 
useful. *” After listening to Piero’s memoir of life at the three courts, Adovardo 
notes how those three experiences present “those three types of friendship — the 


33 See the summaries by Ullrich Langer, Perfect Friendship: Studies in Literature and 
Moral Philosophy from Boccaccio to Corneille (Geneva: Droz, 1994), 195-99; and Reginald 
Hyatte, The Arts of Friendship: The Idealization of Friendship in Medieval and Early Renais- 
sance Literature (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 180-85. 

34 OV 1:310.7-8: “le cose preziosissime, el nome, fama, e autorita.” Cf. also 329.9- 
11: “E in prima cureremo servare la fama nostra integrissima, qual cosa sempre appresso 
e’ prudenti fu sopratutto carissima e preziosissima.” 

38 OV 1:302.31-303.4; 309.7-15. 

36 Alberti, On the Family, 340; OV 1:340.32-33: “cosa niuna voglio stimiate tanto 
valere a ogni stato e progresso d’amicizia quanto e’ beneficii.” Langer, Perfect Friendship, 
194, raises the Senecan heritage of beneficium and its definition. 

37 E.g., Nicomachean Ethics 8.2.2 (1155b). 
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virtuous [onesée], the pleasureable, and the useful.”** But all of Piero’s friendships 
are calculated and practical, and hardly founded on ethical ideality. *? Later on in 
the dialogue, Adovardo offers a more substantial, and accurate, summary of Ar- 
istotle’s position, identifying virtuous friendship apart from those deriving from 
profit and pleasure: “But no love is greater than that of the person who . . . prizes 
and delights in your virtue [virtz] and your praiseworthy behavior.” *° 

‘The phrase “and your praiseworthy behavior” is an addition to Aristotle con- 
sonant with the public face of onesta. The conversation, accentuating Lionardo’s 
commentary in Book 2, proceeds to examine, from differing perspectives, the 
outward aspect of friendship. The discussion now revolves around appearances 
and dissembling, around the relation of being to seeming. Piero remarks on the 
falsity of the papal court; and Adovardo and Lionardo return time and again to 
the tricks (astuzie) perpetrated in order to take advantage of a person’s generosi- 
ty.“1 “What responsible man does not scorn to invent false stories?” Adovardo 
asks, and he stresses that one must discern authentic dispositions, “neither falsi- 
fied nor simulated.” And yet in professional relationships, it is often necessary to 
use “astute discretion” (Auone astuzie) and “to simulate good will” (simulare beni- 
volenza), both to superiors and inferiors, and indeed to dissemble one’s pride.* In 
general, one should appear modest, and show one’s virtue. But more specifically 


38 On the Family, 265 (modified), OV 1:283.30—31: “comprese quelle tre oneste, vo- 
luttuose, e utile amicizie.” Similarly he discourses with Lionardo on how to acquire sig- 
nificant friends: “Tu solo affermavi, quel che né io nego, Vutile, la onesta, la volutta dare 
principio ed essordio alle amicizie . . .” (299.11-13). 

3° See OV 1:273.12-13, where Piero mentions how Gian Galeazzo Visconti pro- 
vided for onesto mio vivere, meaning a standard of living appropriate for his rank, not his 
virtue. 

” On the Family, 285 (modified); OV 1:305.25-306.28; 306.12-17: “Ma sara amore 
niuno maggiore che di colui, non el quale per gratissima e accettissima da te cosa ricevuta 
e desiderata, né per beneficio, quale per tua liberalita egli da te ottenga o aspetti, te os- 
servera e onerera, ma quale solo pregiara e diletteralli la tua virtu e i tuoi lodati costumi.” 
See also 304.24—25. Cf. Nicomachean Ethics 8.3.6 (1156b). 

4 OV 1:280.2-281.1; 300.23; 304.35-305.4; 306.36-307.11; 313.3-314.16; and for 
a last example 328.34—329.1 (Adovardo): “Sono armi dello inimico non solo el ferro e le 
saette, ma e’ fautori e coadiutori, le occasioni, le astuzie, fraude e simili cose, per quale e’ 
possano noiarci.” 

® On the Family, 298 (modified); OV 1:320.27-28: “E qual grave uomo non ara in 
odio fingere cose non vere?”; 330.10: “né fitte ne simulate.” 

&% OV 1:274.11 (Piero); 282.1-18 (Giannozzo): “O questa una ultima, Piero mio, di 
quante usati buoni astuzie, sempre a me la trovai ottima.... Tanto siamo quasi da natura 
tutti proclivi e inclinati all'utile, ch per trarre da altrui e per conservare a noi, dotti credo 
dalla natura, sappiamo e simulare benivolenza, e fuggire amicizia quanto ci attaglia.” 
And Adovardo’s comments 302.23-25; 335.9-10: “niuno indizio di superbia vorremo in 
noi essere palese.” 
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one should alter one’s behavior in line with one’s audience, whether this be schol- 
ars, merchants, or the wealthy.** Here one’s outward mien, one’s fronfe, is of 
critical value. Speech may both console friends and, as one sees in Alcibiades, 
pacify enemies, so that one becomes akin to a chameleon: “with sad men we will 
be rather austere, with happy men festive, with liberal men generous.” The art 
of simulation and dissimulation therefore has practical value. The final phrase, 
moreover, while referring to Alcibiades, also echoes the words of St. Paul in the 
Vulgate: “Rejoice with those who rejoice, mourn with those who mourn: let each 
empathize in turn with one another” (Rom. 12:15).*” Adovardo recognizes the 
Christian mandate of empathy. The converse, the spiritual and psychological cost 
of self-centered dissembling, would become a central focus in the Momus. 
While emphasizing skillful use of appearances, the interlocutors of the Della 
famiglia, especially Adovardo, elaborate their conception of friendship when they 
discuss humanity’s mercurial, volatile nature. Like the Theogenius, the dialogue 
argues that inconsistencies and vacillations are part of the human condition: even 
true friendship develops over time. General principles must be qualified, acted 
out in concrete encounters with various classes, occupations, and individuals at 
different instances.** “But who can say where there is more diversity, in men’s 
faces or in their hearts?” Adovardo wonders, and adds, with a note of sarcasm, 
that this real multiplicity makes it impossible to obtain, except for a very few, 
“the mediocrity praised by the Peripatetics.”*? The impulses to love and hate, 


“4 OV 1:296.21-297.14. We may see here a foreshadowing of the sprezzatura of Cas- 
tiglione’s courtier. 

*® OV 1:302.23-25; 296.33-34, citing Cicero: “el volto e fronte, quali sono quasi 
porte dell’ animo nostro.” Langer refers to the epistolary exchange between Marcus Tul- 
lius and Quintus Cicero (Perfect Friendship, 203-5). 

“© OV 1:331.5-332.6; 335.33-336.2: “E come diceano sapea Alcibiade, cosi noi imi- 
taremo el cameleonte, animale quale dicono a ogni prossimo colore sé varia ad assimigli- 
arlo. Cosi noi co’ tristi saremo severi, co’ iocundi festivi, co’ liberali magnifici; e quanto 
dicea Cicerone al fratello, la fronte, el viso, le parole e tutti e’ costumi accomodaremo a’ 
loro appetiti.” The reference to Alcibiades is from Plutarch, Alcibiades 23.4. Cf. On the 
Family, 311. Alcibiades is mentioned a number of times in the work: e.g., 1:295.25. See 
Langer, Perfect Friendship, 202—6, in which he discusses Alberti’s “deformation of Cice- 
ro” in this section, citing the Pro Cae/io and other sources, especially as regards the posi- 
tive reappraisal of Catiline; in this respect, see also Hyatte, Arts of Friendship, 187. We 
shall analyze Alberti’s appraisal of the arts of the courtier in the next chapter. 

47 “Gaudere cum gaudentibus, flere cum flentibus: Id ipsum invicem sentientes.” 
Note also Rom. 12:17: “Nulli malum pro malo reddentes: providentes bona non tantum 
coram Deo, sed etiam coram omnibus hominibus.” 

48 See Alberti, Vita, 72.14-19. 

” On the Family, 274-75; OV 1:294.20-295.12, citation at 295.10—11: “quella medi- 
ocrita qual tanto piace a’ peripatetici filosofi.” The passage 294.20—32 deserves quotation: 
“Ma chi puo dire qual sia varieta maggiore ne’ visi degli uomini, 0 pur ne’ loro animi? 
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subject to such sudden reversals, seem to be of mysterious origin, perhaps of “fate 
and the power of the stars.”°° Therefore he recommends three precepts to bear 
in mind toward one’s enemies: all mortals are subject to fortune’s sway; one’s en- 
emies, be they ever so hated, are still human; and finally “human minds are vari- 
able,” and can change for the better.*! For ourselves we should “weigh the time 
and manner” in dealing with others, reflecting on our own vacillations when 
considering how others are affected by “various changes in feeling and are drawn 
in new directions according to the moment.””” 

‘Thus ideal definitions about friendship, virtue, and social life are, in the dia- 
logue’s conversations, loosed and scattered by existential change. This book of the 
Della famiglia relates itself to the Theogenius, by accenting the force of time and 
the provisional quality of moral assessment. Alberti’s idea of friendship is more 
dynamic than that of Palmieri. Time, opportunity, and situation qualify abstract 
principles. The work expresses this temporal movement by three dialectical re- 
lationships, in different tonal keys, according to the dialogue’s multiple voic- 
es. These relationships can be characterized as the practical and the comic, the 
scholarly and the experiential, and the playful and the solemn. In this exchange 
of voices, irony allows nothing to stand without question. 

‘The practical aspect of friendship appears in Piero’s success as a courtier, 
who uses his wit to good ends; it is confirmed by other speakers, for example in 
Adovardo’s counsel to form “most useful” friendships with the “fortunate and 
affluent.”** Piero’s narrative, however, is enclosed by a literary frame or cornice 
with the servant Buto, who, as a humorous eiron, sets the entire gathering in 
comic relief and instigates Piero’s account. The Alberti clan describes him as 
an example of an amicizia that overcomes all changes in fortune. But to this, 
Buto replies, “There is no one in the world who can honestly imagine he could 
ever find a man actually able to call himself well-loved.”** The “well-learnéd” 


Vedrai alcuni gravi d’aspetto, moderati nelle parole, duri a rispondere, severi al giudi- 
care, iracundi al disputare, superbi al contendere, quali vizii sono comuni alle ricchezze 
e prosperita della fortuna; alcuni motteggiosi, festivi, lieti, ridiculi [think of Buto]; alcu- 
ni pacifici, remissi, tactiturni, umili, vergognosi; alcuni petulanti, audaci, inconsiderati, 
iattabundi, subiti, volenterosi; e alcuni, come uno dicea presso a Plauto poeta, staranno 
doppi e moltiplici, non d’ingegno solo e animo, ma in ogni rispostae atti e parole, che mal 
potrai conoscere a qual parte e’ pervengano ad amicizia o ad inimicizia.” 

50 OV 1:323.7-8: “fato e forza de’ cieli.” 

1! OV 1:327.23-35: “gli animi umani essere volubili.” Cf. 2 Tim. 2:25. 

» On the Family, 312 (modified); OV 1:336.15—21: “con tempo e modo darsi”, “varie 
mutazioni d’affezioni, e nuovi d’ora in ora instituti.” 

3 On the Family, 282 (modified); OV 1:302.18-19: “e’ fortunati e ben possenti sono 
ad averli amici utilissimi.” 

4 On the Family, 246-47; OV 1:264.2-3: “Non sia chi stimi in vita potersi trovare 
uomo qual vero possa dirsi bene amato.” To underscore his puzzling, ironic quality, Al- 
berti has Buto bring fruits “fuori di stagione scelte e rare,” with a quality very similar to 
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(ditteratissimi) Alberti and their wise men (wvostri savii), he says, have argued so 
long about friendship that he is glad to be ignorant, especially when he consid- 
ers how the actions of “friendship” escape the scope of words. If friends are to 
be united (congiugnessero), then his wife and he, although properly joined (con- 
iunti), are the best counterexample to ideal amity, since they quarrel constantly. 
At bottom, poverty forfeits friends, wealth acquires them.*° Buto appears again 
when Piero finishes his story, in order to make a witty simile on venal clerical 
ambition: “These priests are like a lantern; when you put it on the ground it gives 
light to all, and, when you lift it high, the higher it goes, the more it casts use- 
less shadows.”** Buto therefore brings the speculations down to earth where, like 
humble priests, words shed more light. He moves the discussion away from the 
theoretical, and frames the stage for the practical Piero.*’ Being a servant, he re- 
minds the reader of Boccaccio’s Licisca, who at the outset of Day 6 of the Decam- 
eron comically disturbs the drigata. Licisca also criticizes vain idealism, indicting 
men’s credulity about female chastity, especially virginity before marriage. Buto 
alludes to her indictment by commenting not only on the unreal ideals held by 
the Alberti gathering, but also on his marriage: “I assure you I loved my wife a 
lot better when she was still a virgin than later, when she was married and united 
[coniunta] to me.”** With a motion Alberti uses elsewhere, the Decameronian 
reference displaces the reader from assuming any authoritative pronouncements, 
especially from the “wise” and “well-learnéd.” Yet Buto’s artful position in the 
dialogue, as eiron, reminds the reader of Alberti’s literary skill, even as Buto, ina 
moment of Albertian self-irony, impugns this “well-learnéd” skill. 

If the practical and the comic stand in dialogue, each one providing impe- 
tus to the other, a deeper dialectic is engaged between the scholarly and the ex- 
periential, a relation that Alberti develops in the Theogenius and the Profugia. It 
too provides an occasion for irony. In Book 2 of the De//a famiglia, we have seen 
that the scholarly Lionardo may not be the authority he appears to be. This final 
book sends up scholarly pretensions more completely, both through Lionardo’s 


Alberti’s own description of his apologues (263.9). Cf. the discussion in Chapter 1, com- 
paring the imagery to that of Lapo’s dedication to Eugenius IV. 

° OV 1:264.3-34. 

°° On the Family, 264 (modified); OV 1:283.13-19: “E sono questi preti fatti coma 
la lucerna, quale posta in terra a tutti fa lume, e in alto elevata, quanto piu sale, tanto di 
sé pil rende inutile ombra.” 

” See Hyatte, Arts of Friendship, 179, where he discusses how Buto’s presence juxta- 
poses “practice to theory and action to discourse.” 

* OV 1:264.16-17: “Giurovi, me la donna mia pit’ molto amava prima vergine che 
poi sposata e coniunta.” Cf. Dec. 6.intro.10: “Alla fé di Christo, ché debbo sapere quello 
che io mi dico quando io giuro: io non ho vicina che pulcella ne sia andata al marito, e an- 
che delle maritate so io ben quante e quali beffe elle fanno a’ mariti. . . .”” Her comments, 
like those of Buto, provide a theme for discussion, in Day 7. 
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unwitting self-irony and Adovardo’s measured response. In this book, the stu- 
dious Lionardo focuses not on the ethics of friendship, but on its utility. He 
quickly applauds Piero’s practical enterprise, affirming Piero’s “prudent counsel” 
(prudente consiglio) by his own “reading of the learnéd” (sentenza de’ dotti).*? Ado- 
vardo, however, responds to Piero’s account by claiming that there is something 
missing, even in ancient philosophers, “some other thread and texture.” In the 
ensuing exchange, Lionardo advocates a more systematic, scholastic treatment 
of friendship, while Adovardo demotes the claims of booklearning.® Lionar- 
do then raises the importance of histories for understanding friendship—his- 
tory, after philosophy, was the second arm of humanist pedagogy for Vergerio 
and Bruni. But Adovardo replies that these histories recount the ruins of states, 
the betrayals and dissensions of humanity.“ Lionardo attempts to counter Ado- 
vardo’s impressions by citing from these historical sources. But he entangles him- 
self in a jumble of exempla, moving beyond citations of virtue to other attributes, 
including skill at checkers and the granting of gifts, and ending with instances of 
Antony’s homosexual eros and the sexual license that Sulla afforded his soldiers. 
Lionardo submits his historical learning to a rhetorical function, without intel- 
lectual rigor, not to mention ethical clarity. Scholars, Adovardo notes more than 
once, are susceptible to the lure of reputation (fama e nome), as much as other 
people are to wealth, pleasure, and power.” Like Genipatro in the Theogenius, he 
bases his understanding on his own experience and also his innate insight, being 
in youth “not so well-learnéd by these books but well-taught by nature.” Lion- 
ardo eventually admits that his experienced judgment provides an understand- 
ing of friendship missing from “our books and scholarly education, which I have 
been overly admiring.” Adovardo’s teaching (doftrina), he says, is “very valuable 
and, by my lights, not readily understood in our books.” 


* OV 1:273.25-27. See also his praise of the hunt, an entertainment criticized by Gi- 
annozzo (278.3—9), and his support for Piero’s comment on worldly caution (279.25-33). 

© On the Family, 264-65; OV 1:283-84, citation at 283.32: “un altro filo e testura’, 
286-92. 

5! One might see this point asserted by Poggio’s Niccoli in his De infelicitate principum. 

® OV 1:296.35-297.1: “Verranno gli studiosi di lettere e dati a cognizione delle sutti- 
lissime cose e difficillime arti; costoro desiderano te testimone e promulgatore della fame e 
lode sue”; 302.26—28: “E sono gli studiosi di lettere come cupidi di acquisitare fama e nome, 
cosi certo prontissimi porgersi a qualunque degno, facile e liberale ad amicizia.” 

8 On the Family, 276 (modified); OV 1:295.32-296.6, citation at 295.33-34: “in 
queste lettere non tanto erudito, ma dotto dalla natura.” See also his comment, after men- 
tioning the treatises by Seneca, Cicero, Aristotle, and Lucian: “Né puossi bene averne 
dottrina sola da’ libri muti e oziosi. Conviensi in mezzo alle piazze, entro a’ teatrie fra e’ 
privati ridutti averne altra essercitazione e manifesta esperienza” (287.19-22). 

4 On the Family, 280 (modified); OV 1:299.21—24: “nostri, quali io troppo approva- 
va, libri e discipline scolastiche”; 300.15—16: “utilissima e ne’ nostri libri da me non prima 


intesa.” Cf. Langer, Perfect Friendship, 200-2. While Langer recognizes “the dialectical 
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But what exactly does Lionardo understand to be Adovardo’s teaching? Ado- 
vardo does not deny the wisdom of the ancients; the dialogue therefore cannot 
be conceived strictly as an opposition between learning and experience.® Rather 
the dialogue’s irony reveals Lionardo’s understanding, however well-read, to be 
askew. For even after his admission, he still does not heed Adovardo’s advice. He 
turns from Adovardo’s exposition on true friendship, lamenting the treachery 
and hypocrisy of his enemies, and fearing the disgrace from the scandals of his 
friends. Speaking of the need to avenge injury, he applauds Coriolanus’s severity. 
This praise is expressly rejected by the elder Alberti.“* Adovardo speaks about 
vendetta in the conditional mood to impart his warning to Lionardo about ven- 
geance: “If these people were not proud and too impulsive, they would see clearly 
what enmity really is and to what extent a good man may be permitted to take re- 
venge. They would realize, first of all, I think, what a terrible thing enmity is and 
that one should strive by all means to avoid it.”®” Lionardo should not be “proud” 
or “too impulsive,” but he veers into this fault through his praise of Coriolanus. 


movement between the theoretical and the practical” (200), he too quickly associates Li- 
onardo’s position as the ethical, and Adovardo’s view as utilitarian, missing the inherent 
irony of the encounter. Furlan (“Ritorno sul libro de Amicitia,’ 336-40) notes this op- 
position between Lionardo and Adovardo, and rightly stresses Adovardo’s originality. 
He sees Adovardo as embodying Alberti’s challenge to the “respublica litterarum umanis- 
tica” by highlighting “V’inutilita radicale del sapere scolastico e la profonda inadeguatezza 
del magistero dei classici—oltre ai limiti dello stesso sapere empirico ‘moderno” (340). 
Missing in Furlan’s analysis, nonetheless, is Alberti’s sense of the sacred or transcendent, 
and of the ironic. Both senses deeply qualify his challenge, underlining that not the an- 
cients themselves, but the conventional method of emulation is at issue. 

6 See OV 1:301.7-11: “Niuno sara ancora tinto di lettere, che me non reprenda ar- 
rogante e non contento della dottrina e scritti de’ maggiori, tanta eta da tutti approvati.” 
Cf. Marsh, Quattrocento Dialogue, 86-89. 

® OV 1:313.25-314.12; 315.3-316.4. This second passage can be read as Adovardo’s 
attempt at Socratic dialogue with Lionardo. On Coriolanus, see 321.25—28: “Onde non 
biasimano Coriolano, el quala affermava l’austerita e pertinacia, soprastare a tutti, sot- 
tomettersi a niuno, proprio essere d’animo grade e officio di fortitudine”,; 325.4-9: “E 
benché non pochi sieno d’oppinione lungi da me contraria, e riputino animosita, preso 
la gara, persino col sangue e ultimo spirito mantenerla, e dicono fortezza tenersi ultimi a 
deporre le iniurie; e dicano come Coriolano, el quale ferito combattendo, e pregato degli 
amici curasse la sua salute e tornasse al sicure, rispuose, ‘chi vince non s’affatica.” 

8” On the Family, 299-300 (modified), OV 1:322.9-17 (Lionardo): “E cosi molti 
potrei addurre, quali pongono el vendicarsi fra le prime lode d’uno animo virile e grande, 
e aggiungono che una famiglia mai sara molto pregiata, s’ella vendicandosi dalle iniurie 
non sapra farsi temere.” Adovardo replies, “Se costoro non superbi e troppo subiti ben dis- 
cernessero che cosa sia inimicizia, e quanto appresso de’ buoni sia licito perseguire ven- 
detta, conoscerebbero, credo, la inimicizia in prima essere cosa grave e da molto fuggirla,” 
and follows with a more explicit warning (18-21): “Diceano gli antiqui quella affezione 
amatoria chiamata amore essere tale, che chi lo voglia in sé lo pigli, ma non chi vuole el 
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‘The subjunctive or conditional mood plays a critical role in Alberti’s poem. 
Its presence in the De//a famiglia underscores the fluidity of the discourse, quali- 
fied by the various speakers and listeners. The shifting, playful nature of the 
dialogue reveals itself, upon reflection, as a conscious design, which enforces 
the theme of human vacillation and mutability. The various warnings for “cau- 
tion,” echoed in the last line of the Certame hexameter, reiterate the occasional, 
situational character of the advice, in which there is a fatal danger of misunder- 
standing. °* Adovardo contrasts the ideal “scholastic definitions and descriptions 
composed by learnéd men in their sheltered leisure” with his sense of the real, 
precarious, and unpredictable diversity of personalities one encounters.“ 

Adovardo’s counsel shows different facets, and the mutability he emphasizes 
is reduplicated by his shifting advice. The irony of the dialogue allows no dic- 
tum to go unchallenged. In dialectical relation to the playful improvisation stand 
Adovardo’s solemn pronouncements on authentic friendship. Employing, first, 
similes of the complete structure of churches and the loving affection of newly- 
hatched chicks, he then attributes to ethical friendship the aura of the sacred: “it 
does not offend me to believe also that affection [benivolenza] is something like 
virtue [onesta] itself, something holy and sacred .. . . Let us place righteous affec- 
tion among holy and sacred things.””° And then, in contrast to Buto’s comic ref- 
erence to his ill-starred marriage and the earlier anticlerical sentiments, he cites 
the “most apt analogy” (similitudine attissima) of the marriage sacrament: “the 
bond of two souls that seek to be virtuously united in one” is, according to the 
priests, “a divine thing.” So a true friend is “joined to us [coniunto] by the bond of 
affection we have just called sacred [re/igioso].””! Here the Christian, sacred qual- 
ity of friendship transcends its conception in classical sources. While Alberti in 


lascia. Cosi qui certo potremo dire la inimicizia facile si cominci, ma non senza grande 
difficulta e danno si finisce.” 

8 See Piero’s comments, OV 1:270.17-19: “E credo vi dilettera udire mie varie e di- 
verse vie, mie caute e poco usate forse e raro udite astuzie”; and 279.19—24, his analogy of 
powerful men to birds of prey; and Adovardo’s remarks, 285.34-35: “Conviensi contro 
alla fraude, fallacie e perfidia essere preveduto, desto, cauto”; 338.9-13: “Adunque assai 
da voi potete comprendere quanto io iudichi in cosa utile e onesta mai doversi con nos- 
tro ancora pericolo aspettare siamo pregati, ma essere merito alla benivolenza presentarci 
non richiesti, e con prudenza e degna cauzione insieme provedere al nostro e allo altrui 
pericolo.” See Gorni’s association of the hexameter and this book in “Storia,” 143. 

° On the Family, 266; OV 1:285.14-32, at 14-15: “scolastice e definizioni e descriz- 
ioni in ozio e in ombra fra litterati.” 

” On the Family, 290; OV 1:304.3-10; 305.6-10; citation at 312.3-10: “non mi dis- 
piace crediamo la benivolenza una essere simile alla onesta religiosa e sacra. . . . [S]tat- 
uiremo la iusta benivolenza fra le cose religiose e sante.” 

™ On the Family, 291; OV 1:312.10-313.4, at 312.12—-15: “matrimonio sta legato di 
due in prima notissimi vinculi: ’uno fu primo vinculo di que’ due animi, quali in uno 
cosi insieme volersi con onesta convenirono, e questa unione aperto mostrano essere cosa 
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his copy of the De amicitia highlighted passages where Cicero spoke of friends as 
“Joined together” (coniuncti), his adaptation moves friendship to a higher realm 
than the classicism influencing Palmieri as well as Alberti’s friend Lapo Castigli- 
onchio the Younger, not to mention the judges at the Certame.” 

Yet the encomium does not end the dialogue. Adovardo is brought again 
to discuss with Lionardo the practical side of friendship, then enmity, and then 
envy (invidia) as a source of enmity.” In context of the work, Alberti takes care 
to articulate first how scholarly speculation on friendship is upset by Adovardo’s 
experience of life, and then, on another level of irony, how Adovardo’s own ideal 
statement on friendship does not stand, but gives way to the pressing force of the 
younger man’s preoccupation with expediency.” Alberti suggests here, as in the 
Theogenius, how true friendship is mediated by solitude. Although Adovardo is 
among his “most wise” family, he finds it difficult to be understood. In his closing 
remarks, he again strives to diminish this concern for the expedient. He com- 
ments on the way that true friendship gives comfort and relieves sadness. As Epi- 
curus stressed, friendship shares all things in common; as Chilon put it, it shares 


divina’; and 26-28: “Restaci adunque necessita non odiare chi a te pit era che per esser 
uomo in vita, coniunto di religioso quale dicemmo vincolo di benivolenza.” 

? Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, MS Lat. VI 205 (3086), fols. 32 (De am. 29) and 36v 
(De am. 50). This significant moment is overlooked in the analyses of Langer and Hyatte. 
Langer asserts that “true friendship takes on the thoroughly secular characteristics of 
nostalgia” (Perfect Friendship, 207). Hyatte sees Alberti reconciling amicitia with the de- 
mands of the family and the state: “the writer differentiates his family-centered amicizia 
vera, a broad-ranging system of exchange of benefits and honors, from the ethical models 
and standards of the classical tradition,” even as the “ideological base of Leon Battista’s 
family-centered amicizia vera is Aristotelian and Ciceronian ethics and politics” (Arts of 
Friendship, 175 and 176). The absence of dialectic and irony in Hyatte’s reading is clear 
when he states that Alberti engages in an “idealization of the speakers and himself as 
models” for amicitia perfecta, that he is “a double for Adovardo and Lionardo” (177). In 
another respect the marriage analogy for friendship qualifies Hyatte’s claim for an exclu- 
sively male conception of friendship in the dialogue (179-80). 

Cf. Lapo’s articulation of his friendship with Alberti, in the final sentence of his 
dedication to Alberti of Lucian’s On Sacrifices: “et si in hoc gratum tibi erat officium 
meum, debebis tu quoque idem facere, ut non solum vivi, et praesentes hoc inter nos an- 
imo esse intelligant, sed etiam posteri agnoscant; et cum persuasum nobis sit, nihil esse 
humanis in rebus, quod stabile sit aut diuturnum, qua una re immortales fieri possumus, 
scribendo, ac periclitando, posteritati, et gloriae serviamus.” From the dedication in Ban- 
dini, Catalogus, 3:363, with revision from Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, MS Plut. 89 
inf. 13 (sec. xv), fol. 125. 

73 See his discussion of the three catalysts of invidia, OV 1:334.11-13. Alberti 
wished to follow his 1441 Certame on friendship with a subsequent contest on the theme 
of envy, but the project was aborted. 

™ Cf. OV 1:331.26-332.15, where Adovardo advocates the use of words “per uscire 
de sollecitudine” (331.26), only to be asked by Lionardo about dissimulation. 
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“the affronts of fortune.”” The dialectical movements between the practical and 
comic, the learned and the experiential, and the playful and and solemn, are 
joined by that between the social and the solitary. These movements are upheld 
by irony, which Alberti gleaned less from the Ciceronian Latinity of his peers 
than from the vernacular traditions of the Trecento and, in the case of his hex- 
ameter, from a reading of Greek poetry that he explored in the Theogenius. 


3. The hidden goddess of Friendship: Trecento and 
Homeric adaptations 


Like the Della famiglia, Alberti’s Certame hexameter relates in a dialectical way 
the heavenly and earthly aspects of friendship. It underscores the sacramental 
quality of the first and higher form. Alberti’s poem marks a departure from his 
prose in that its author, normally ironical, turns sincere. Yet the poem also notes 
the irony of the goddess Friendship needing to conceal herself among humanist 
celebrants, who too often mistake material, public recognition for the authentic 
virtue. Thus civic acclaim drowns out the awareness of the presence—or ab- 
sence—of genuine friendship, with the result that ephemeral reputation, the 
fame e nome identified by Adovardo, hinders ethical scrutiny. Humanist friend- 
ship, with its learning, can raise social conformity over honest inquiry. Virtue 
must therefore disguise itself in a mendacious world, along the lines traced by the 
Theogenius and the Profugia. 

In framing its treatment of friendship, the poem draws upon the heritage 
of love lyric by the “blessed souls” of the vernacular literary tradition, from the 
stilnovisti to the Petrarch of the Rime. Alberti associates the more personal ex- 
pression of erotic love with the public challenge of Amicitia that he presents to 
his humanist peers and Florentine audience. The hexameter’s reference to the 
vernacular tradition becomes more obvious when reading other poems by Al- 
berti: of the eighteen authenticated poems in his oeuvre, the majority concerns 
Amor and its effects.” 

Alberti records his interest in the affairs of the heart in his dialogues Sofrona 
and Ecatonjfilia. In his poems, these amorous sentiments receive their fullest ex- 
pression. Some of these verses are written in the first person; several narrate the 
love affairs of others. These states of erotic yearning, fulfillment, and denial pro- 
vide clues to Alberti’s lines on Amicitia. In the last lines of the sestina “Nessun 
pianeta che possegga il cielo [No planet that holds place in heaven],” the poet 
commemorates the death of his beloved: 


® OV 1:337.7-27, citation 26: “comportar teco l’onte della fortuna.” 
76 See Mazzocco on Dante’s Purgatorio (187): “Great lyric poetry is first and fore- 
most a celebration of virtuous love.” 
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... 1 feel and see one whom the world has lost. 

I follow one who makes me abandon every other woman; 
but it is no small thing to love one who resides in heaven. 
I see in the world one who is hidden in heaven; 

one with me in life whom Death has taken; 


and every other woman under the sun repulses me. we 


[. .. sento e veggo di chi é privo il mondo. 
Seguo chi fa fuggirmi ogni altra donna; 
ma non é poco amar chi sta nel cielo. 
Veggo nel mondo chi é nascosto in cielo; 
é meco in vita chi me tolse Morte; 

e sotto il sol mi schifo ogni altra donna.] 


‘The poet meditates on the simultaneous absence and presence of his beloved. She 
is absent from earth, and present in heaven, in the eyes of one who is living on 
earth, apart from heaven. 

Alberti’s lines resonate with the verses of Dante and Petrarch, for example 
in Dante’s canzone “Li occhi dolente per pieta del core [The eyes grieving for the 
heart’s pity],” where the poet mourns for Beatrice: “Gone has Beatrice to high 
heaven, / to the realm where the angels have peace [Ita n’é Beatrice in alto cielo, 
/ nel reame ovi li angeli hanno pace]”; she is summoned by God “because he saw 
that this abject life / was not worthy of so gentle a thing” [perché vedea ch’esta 
vita noisa / non era digna di si gentil cosa].”’* Petrarch imagines of his Laura 
“(he lovely eyes, now bright and glad in Heaven, / in light that pours with life 
and with salvation, / leaving my eyes down here wretched and poor. . . . [Li oc- 
chi belli, or in Ciel chiari e felici, / del lume onde salute e vita piove, / lasciando 
i miei qui miseri e medici. . . .]”.” In his sestina, as well as in the Amicitia vers- 
es, Alberti follows these poets by demarcating the spheres of heaven and earth. 
‘The Platonic division between the supersensible and sensible realms is conveyed 
through the poetic vision of the ideal feminine, be it a woman “enskied and saint- 
ed,” or, in the case of Amicitia, a goddess. 

‘The beauty of this beloved feminine is, to the earthly poet, exemplary in 
both realms. Alberti, along with these predecessors, underscores the ideality of 
her celestial and earthly aspects with the word forma: “form,” “essence,” or “beau- 
ty.” While this term carries a Platonic connotation, it denotes in this context how 


7 TX, lines 34-39. See the remarks by Pasquini, “Tradizione e fermenti,” 345-49; 
the sestina is a more Petrarchan form, a type of “hortus conclusus”; he notes the tension 
between Dantean and Petrarchan influences on Alberti, claiming that the “l’esperienza 
petrarchesca sia stata breve” (346), with Alberti adopting a Dantean “espressionismo.” 

* Dante Alighieri, Vita Nuova, ed. and trans. Dino S. Cervigni and Edward Vasta 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1995), 118-21 (§31, lines 15-16, 27-28). 

 Canz. 328.9-11 (ed. Musa, 456-57). See also Canz. 337-12-14; 344.5-6. 
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the two faces of reality, noumenal and phenomenal, intersect and yet remain dis- 
tinct. The Amicitia hexameter speaks of Friendship’s “complete form” (tutta la 
forma), her “renowned form” (/’inclita forma sua), indicating by contrast the form’s 
less complete or partial manifestation. Among Alberti’s forerunners, Dante de- 
scribes the beloved woman in the Vita Nuova: “Color like that of pearls she has, 
in just the form / as becomes a lady, not beyond measure [Color di perle ha quasi, 
in forma quale / convene a donna aver, non for misura]”;*° and to nature’s para- 
gon of beauty (die/¢a) one can relate, at the summit of Dante’s poetry, the forma 
general or universal of Paradise.*' Petrarch captures the ambiguity of the word in 
Canz. 16.14, searching for Laura’s “true, desirable form [la disiata vostra forma 
vera]” in the appearance of other things. Later in the Rime, after her death, he 
refines his meaning in a way that Alberti approaches, for the celestial essence 
is now more fully disclosed: “Her invisible form is there in Paradise, / released 
now from that veil / which shadowed here the flower of her years [Linvisibil sua 
forma é in Paradiso, / disciolte di quel velo, / che qui fece ombra al fior degli anni 
suoi].”*? For Petrarch, this higher forma both eclipses and imbues with potency 
the lower: “But her best form, which still continues living / and will live forever 
high in the heavens, / makes me fall more in love with all her beauty [Ma la for- 
ma miglior, che vive ancora / et vivra sempre su né alto cielo, / di sue bellezze 
ogni or pit: m’innamora].”** Whatever the critical differences among these poets 
with respect to their views of the desired feminine, or to the lady or goddess’s ef- 
fect on them, each presents a heavenly vision that infiltrates his view of the sub- 
lunary, temporal sphere, heightening his sense of the earth’s dependence on, yet 
separation from, the celestial realm. 

‘The amorous virtue of the observer and the observed, of the seeker and one 
sought, illuminates and traverses the boundary between them. In Alberti’s ses- 
tina, what is “hidden in heaven” (nascosto in cielo) may be revealed on earth, pro- 
vided one has the heart and the eyes to see it. This sense of concealment and 
disclosure marks the Amicitia hexameter: “She never arrives noticed, but comes 
masked. . . .” Hidden heavenly essence and deceptive earthly guise correspond 
to degrees of insight and blindness on the part of the observer. The dialectical 
relation between the celestial and mundane, or the inspired and obtuse, recalls 
the conversations in the De//a famiglia on virtuous or practical friendships. There 
Adovardo attempts to raise the meaning of friendship beyond the practical un- 
derstanding of Piero and Lionardo. 

An analogous contrast of perspectives characterizes Alberti’s frottola, “Ven- 
ite in danza, o gente amorosa [Come and dance, you who love].” The verses 


8° Vita Nuova, 84-85 (§19.11). 
Par. 31.52; 33.91. 
2 Canz. 16.14 (ed. Musa, 16-17). 
3 Canz. 268.37-39 (ed. Musa, 380-81). 
4 Canz. 319.9-11 (ed. Musa, 438-39). 
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distinguish the crudeness of the false critics from the insights of the true lov- 
er.® To those insentient of love’s power, Alberti opposes these responsive to its 
influence: 
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Here one takes flight 

to pursue every enterprise, 

and has the burning will 

to acquire fame by merit. ... 
Thus, O lovers, 

seize the moment to be bold. 

Up and follow, follow 

the art and the workshop, 

with which Love refines 

every frail heart. ... 

He who beholds a beautiful face 
can tolerate anything, 

for thereby his heart 

is flooded with such a strange sweetness 
that it often lifts him 

amid the heavens... . 

and Muses, nymphs, and gods 
stand still, absorbed 

in beholding with delight the soul 
that knows how to love. 


[Ivi si prendon ali 

a seguire ogni impresa, 
e hane suo voglia incesa 
acquistar lodo per merto.... 
Perd, gente amorosa, 
pigliate ardire. 

Su, seguir, seguire 
Varte e l’officina, 

con che Amor affina 
ogni cuor frale.... 

EF’ soffre ogni cosa 

chi un bel viso mira, 


85 E chi d’amor non sente 


o nello amar é lento 

é un portento 

svelto fuor d’un tronco 
ed é monco 


d’ogni destro ingegno. .. . (XVII.60—65) 


Pasquini (“Tradizione e fermenti,” 320) calls the frottola “vero capolavoro di questa 


silloge.” 
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perché indi s’agira 

al cor non so io che dolce 
che spesso lo folce 

a mezzo il cielo 

e stanno guatte, astratte, 
Muse, ninfe e dei 

a vagheggiar colei 

che save amare.]|*° 


‘The frottola, like the sestina, describes how Love enlightens the lover, as a force 
that links heaven and earth, while at the same time showing their division. The 
lover, at least momentarily, transcends this division. Love lifts him amid the 
heavens, so that he is liberated from earthly concerns. In these poems and the 
Amicitia hexameter, the ideal feminine is sought by one who truly desires her 
presence. This desire may be compared with Adovardo’s sacramental notion of 
friendship in the De//a famiglia. Beyond human reason or cleverness (astuzie), 
and beyond the Ciceronian canon of virtues, desire refines the heart and deter- 
mines the quality of vision.*” The viewer, therefore, possesses ethical resources 


independent of mental acuity and education. 


86 XVII.122-29; 234-39; 274-78. See also: 
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Ivi s'aplaude 

ed é onorato 

non chi é fortunate 

e ricco erede 

né chi possede 
acumulato avere, 

ma ben chi po capere 
fra pregiati ingegni 

e fra gli uomini degni 
d’esser amati, 

e che non sono schifati 
né han divieto 

dal sancto ceto 


deg!’ immortali. (XVII. 108-21) 


87 See Dante, Rime CXI, ll.1-8: 


Io sono stato con Amore insieme 

de la circulazion del sol mia nona, 

e so comegli affrena e come sprona 

e come sotto lui si ride e geme. 

Chi ragione o virti contra gli sprieme, 
fa come que’ che ’n la tempesta sona 
credendo far cola dove si tona 

esser le guerre de’ vapori sceme. 
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If the attributes of earlier vernacular poetry, deriving from the dolce stil nuo- 
vo, inform Alberti’s deliberation on Friendship, Alberti’s adaptation nonethe- 
less conveys his sense of the crisis afflicting Quattrocento Latin humanism. The 
verses of Dante and Petrarch see the earthly woman sublimated and transfigured 
in heaven. Alberti’s hexameter portrays the process in reverse: the goddess Am- 
icitia potentially comes down to visit the earth and is uncertain of her welcome. 
‘The most succinct antecedent outlining this reversal in the Certame poem are the 
opening lines of the sonnet from Petrarch: 


When I see coming down from heaven Aurora 
with a rosy mien and golden hair, 
Love seizes me and, turning pale, 
I sigh and say, “Laura is there now... . 


” 


[Quand ’io veggio dal ciel scender l’Aurora 
co la fronte di rose e co’ crin d’oro, 
Amor m/assale ond’io mi discoloro 
et dico sospirando, “Ivi é Laura ora. . . .”]** 


To the poet of the Rime, the goddess Aurora represents the deceased Laura, be- 
ing her senhal and echoing her name to the poet (L4urora— Laura ora). Laura, 
the poet laments, has left him only her name, the word (verba) without the thing 
(res).*? Alberti’s hexameter echoes Petrarch’s verbs, veggio, and scendesse for scend- 
er, but, as the subjunctive scendesse (line 11) conveys, the descent is conditional. 
Only her gleaming symbol is clearly visible, the si fulgente corona, not unlike the 
“golden hair” (crin d’oro) of Aurora.” Both poets play upon the relation between 
symbol and essence, the symbol reminding them of essential absence. But Pe- 
trarch’s irony consists in the supersensible realm (Aurora) representing the sen- 
sible realm (Laura), in divinity symbolizing the mortal, if transfigured woman. 
Alberti’s ironic trip lies in waiting for those who would mistake the material, 
civic prize, the handcrafted crown, for the apotheosis of authentic Friendship.” 

‘The different pathways, from the human to the divine, the divine to the hu- 
man realm, affect the moral force of the feminine beloved, and shed light on the 
different way Alberti conceives of the possibilities for virtue among his fellow 
citizens. To the Trecento poets, Beatrice and Laura embody goodness, and work 
moral wonders on those who see them. In the canzone “Donne ch’avete intel- 


88 Canz. 291.1-4 (ed. Musa, 410-11, revising his translation). 

89 See 291.14: “né di sé m’a lasciato altro che ’l nome.” 

Apart from its Ovidian resonance: Bertolini, Amicitia, 394 cites Pont. 3.1.11 and 
Met. 2.27 as subtexts; the crown also obviously refers to the literal prize of the Certame. 

. Cf. Fulvio Senardi, “In polemica con Petrarca?” Nuova Corvina 12 (2004): 89-99, 
who argues for the worldliness of Alberti contrasted with Petrarch’s spiritualism, based 
on an analysis of this sonnet and references to the Della famiglia. 
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letto d’amore [Ladies who have understanding of love],” Dante sings, “And when 
she finds someone worthy / to behold her, he experiences her power (vertute), / 
for what she gives him turns into salvation, / and so humbles him that he for- 
gets every offense [E quando trova alcun che digna sia / di veder lei, quei prova 
sua vertute, / ché li avvien, cid che li dona, in salute, / e si ’umila, ch’ogni offesa 
oblia].”” Petrarch writes of Laura’s “glance so divine it brings man happiness, / 
now fierce in reining in a daring mind / from that which is forbidden, justly so. 
. . . [divino sguardo da far 'uom felice, / or fiero in affrenar la mente ardita / a 
quel che giustamente si disdice . . . .].”** Most tellingly, Beatrice, Dante writes, 
casts out envy (invidia): “And her beauty is of such power (vertute) / that no envy 
flows to the others from it [E sua bieltate é di tanta vertute, / che nulla invidia a 
Valtre ne procede].””* 

While Alberti’s frottola follows this idea of the beloved’s moral suasion, 
Amicitia’s force is not so clearly described. ‘The goddess fears “the envious and 
the wicked aligned against her.” She therefore visits the city in disguise. Here we 
come to the crux of Alberti’s ironic scepticism and his social critique, implied 
in the Della famiglia and granted more resonance in the subsequent Profugia. To 
Dante, Beatrice’s death left Florence, in the words of Jeremiah, solitary and wid- 
owed, “dispossessed of every dignity.” For Alberti, Amicitia must arrive masked 
to a more malevolent, socially fragmented place. ‘The poet’s ironic task, in the 
civic arena of Quattrocento Florence, is to raise a hymn to Amicitia, Friend- 
ship, by noting the difficulties facing her and her requisite defenses.” Alberti’s 
Momus would later examine anew the question of social integrity, scrutinizing 
the problem of authenticity in humanist expression; the hexameter foreshadows 
this scrutiny, portraying the spectacle of the beneficent goddess’s careful arrival 
and uncertain reception. Her possible descent and her precarious welcome are a 
metaphor for the Cerfame: it promotes the ethical resources of the Tuscan idiom 
to a reluctant audience. 

Even as Alberti transformed the beloved lady, the donna amata, into Am- 
icitia, this transformation, retaining the stamp of his poetic predecessors, pro- 
vides the vernacular with a specific gravity not possessed by humanist Latin. The 
Trecento poetic attributes— of the Lady’s graceful gaze that raises the poet and 
yet reminds him of his place —are marked by a philosophical quality, at least for 
Dante and Petrarch. They display the Platonic chiasma between the sensible and 


» Vita Nuova, 82-83 (§19, lines 37-40). 

% Canz. 351.9-11 (ed. Musa, 484-85). 

* “Vede perfettamente ome salute,” Vita Nuova, 112-13 (§26.11). 

*® Vita Nuova 28-30; citation at 30.1: “Poi che fue partita da questo secolo, rimase 
tutta la sopradetta cittade quasi vedova dispogliata da ogni dignitade.” 
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supersensible realms.*° Alberti employs these poetic traditions to express the art 
of knowing what Friendship is, as well as the virtue’s distinctive presence. 
Knowing the nature of virtue follows from the blessing of desire. While Ci- 
cero and Palmieri claim one must be virtuous in order to love truly, Alberti sug- 
gests one must love in order to acquire virtue. Friendship in the Certame poem is 
a type of compassion— so//icita (line 5)—that generates a ‘careful love, —cauti 
amerete poi (line 16).”’ This directed or guarded passion is a paradox, perhaps, one 
that Alberti notes elsewhere in his poetry, in the voice of the lovelorn Agilitta: 


More than happy is he who succeeds 
to conquer or rule himself when in love. 
He climbs toward heaven among the gods. 


[Troppo felice se mai alcun valse 
vincer se stesso, o ben reggersi amando! 
Costui st in cielo fra que’ divi salse.]”* 


If here Alberti, more than his Trecento predecessors, asserts the need for self- 
control in love, the epistemology of friendship elucidates why this virtue, akin to 
true love, is possessed by few. Palmieri, following Cicero, also stresses the rarity 
of personal friendship, yet he does not explain how one comes to know what it is. 
Cicero’s presuppositions for entertaining friendship are similar to those for the 
other virtues he discusses: intelligence and learning.”? But Alberti’s treatment 
in both the poem and the De//a famiglia focuses on desire, shared between the 
heavens and the earth. 

A number of contestants in the Certame appeal to the tradition of vernacu- 
lar poetry, as well as to classical sources. Mariotto d’Arrigo Davanzati’s entry 
calls explicitly on Dante and Petrarch.'°° Ciriaco d’Ancona’s sonnet also mani- 
fests this influence, not least in its overall structure; furthermore it attempts to 


°® See Luciano Rossi’s comments in Antologia della poesia italiana, ed. Cesare Segre 
and Carlo Ossola (Turin: Einaudi, 1999), 1:376; and Lewis Gordon and Christopher 
Kleinhenz, “Dolce stil nuovo,” in The New Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics, ed. 
Alex Preminger and T-V.F. Brogan (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), 301-3; 
see also Timaeus, 37-38. 

7 See Bertolini’s references (“ATON,” 65) to Terence and Boccaccio. 

® XIV.28-30. Cf. Beatrice’s rebuke of Dante and his confession, Purgatorio 30-31. 

” De am. 22.85; see Vita Civile, 4.80 on the rarity of these qualities. 

100 Lucia Bertolini, ed., De vera amicitia, 251, line 11. See also eadem, “ATON,” 
57-58, which adds Francesco Alberti, Accolti, Giogante, and Calderoni to the list of the 
poets appealing to Trecento poetry. 
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integrate a Platonism into its verse, largely from the Timaeus.’" Alberti’s friend 
Leonardo Dati composes a masque for Amicitia, the theatrical Scena, in which 
Mercury summons, on the order of Jove, the reluctant goddess naked from the 
heavens, in order to be welcomed among the Florentines. Despite the original- 
ity of these entries in the Certame, none integrates the vernacular tradition with 
either the classical meter or the philosophical understanding as does Alberti’s 
poem. Dati’s entry is akin to Alberti’s hexameter, yet varies from it in essential 
ways. The Scena does not describe the cautious, disguised arrival of Alberti’s god- 
dess, who, unlike Dati’s deity, “often leaves Olympus” (line 5).! Dati’s writing 
is more complex in its mythology, and lacks the dialectical tension that charac- 
terizes Alberti’s work. 

Mariangela Regoliosi has recently underscored the high epic style of the 
Amicitia verses, emphasizing its echoes of the Aeneid.’ These echoes are signifi- 
cant, and may reveal another trace of Petrarchan influence, as Petrarch pursues 
Virgil’s shadow in many of his writings. But Alberti’s innovations in humanist 
ethics become more apparent through his use of literature from archaic Greece. 
This literature, both poetic and philosophical, affords him the sharpest contrast 
to the didactic Latinity of Cicero that underlay the pedagogical program of his 
humanist colleagues. 

Alberti became increasingly engaged with Greek learning during the Coun- 
cil of Union, held in Ferrara and Florence in 1438 and 1439. The Byzantine 
delegates to the Council brought manuscripts that unleashed the Hellenism of 
the humanists; and the d’Este court of Ferrara in its hospitality became an ad- 
dress for their translations and compositions. Alberti revised his Phi/odoxus and 
presented his Theogenius to Leonello.** Along with its display of learning, the 


101 “Quel Sir, che socto l’ideale stampa / dié forma a l’alme substanze superne”; Ber- 


tolini, Amicitia, 337.1-2 and notes; see also her discussion, 335. The sonnet ends by nicely 
praising the Aristotelian “util, iucunda, honesta, alma Amicicia” (line 14, with note). 

102 Cf. Scena, lines 37-38: “(Mercurio): Udite, o studiosi, et me, et l’abscondita cosa 
/ qual cercate voi, per me scoperta, patente. . . .”, 105-11: “Raro habito guiso, raro il con- 
sortio vostro / prende . . . schernir la solete.” Cf. also Lucia Bertolini, “L’autocommento 
di Leonardo Dati alla Scena,” Studi italiani 4 (1992): 121-47. Gorni has praised the Scena 
as “il prodotto pit originale e nuovo del primo Quattrocento toscano, dopo l’esperienza 
del Burchiello” (“Storia,” 154). 

103 Regoliosi, “Poesia umanistica volgare.” 

104 The humanists associated with the Ferrarese court include—besides Poggio, 
Lapo, and Alberti—Giovanni Aurispa, Guarino, Pier Candido Decembrio, and Tra- 
versari. See Barbieri, “Ferrara 1438: Alberti, Lapo e Guarino.” Francesco Tateo sees the 
humanism of the Ferrarese courts displaying a conciliatory tendency (e.g., in Decembrio’s 
Politia “questo ideale di pacificazione culturale e di convergenza”) different from the ago- 
nal character of Florentine humanism, a difference that comes to the fore in Guarino’s 
dispute with Poggio: “Ferrara e Firenze: La disputa umanistica,” in Firenze e il concilio del 
1439: Convegno di studi Firenze 29 novembre —2 decembre 1989, ed. Paolo Viti (Florence: 
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Council achieved a concordat between patriarch and pope that raised, on the 
broadest scale, the issue of amity between Eastern and Western churches.’ The 
ecclesiastical pageants sought to conceal how both churches were struggling for 
political survival, as they faced their respective enemies of the Sultan and the 
Council of Basel. Yet this formula of concord was soon repudiated in Constan- 
tinople. Short-lived as it was, the reconciliation in the Florentine Duomo may 
have motivated Alberti to hold his Certame two years later on the very spot of the 
concordat’s celebration, and to ponder the motives of “friendship” between East 
and West, be they religious or political, virtuous or expedient. While it provided 
a new infusion of Greek texts into Italy, the union between churches temporarily 
masked a deeper alienation. 

In the Amicitia hexameter, the two Greek sources most critical for Alber- 
ti’s ethical and epistemological perspectives are the Homeric corpus and Plato. 
Alberti most likely studied Leonzio Pilato’s translation of the I/iad and Odyssey 
at the time of the contest. He would have known of a number of translations of 
Plato’s writings, for example those by Bruni, in addition to the mediation of Pla- 
tonic thought through other sources, including vernacular poetry.’” 

In his criticism of humanist moral thought, Alberti shifts the study of Ho- 
meric poetry to the Odyssey. The reception of Homeric epic in the Quattrocento 


Olschki, 1994), 2:493-507, at 502. See also Ida Giovanna Rao, “Ambrogio Traversari al 
Concilio di Firenze,” and Lidia Caccioli, “Codici di Giovanni Aurispa e Ambrogio Tra- 
versari negli anni del Concilio di Firenze,” in Firenze e il concilio, 2:577-97 and 2:599- 
647 respectively. Viti cites Bruni’s remark in the Commentzarius on the desire for unity and 
concord as well as on the learning of the Greeks: “Lionardo Bruni e il Concilio di 1439,” 
in Firenze e il concilio, 2:509-75, at 569 n.193. 

105 See the remarks by Roberto Lunardi, “Firenze capitale della cristianita,” in 
Luomo del Rinascimento: Leon Battista Alberti, 97-99. Lunardi notes that the union of 
these churches was followed in the next two years by agreements with the Armenian 
and Coptic churches. See also the account of humanist reactions to the Greek entourage 
in Nancy Bisaha, Creating East and West: Renaissance Humanism and the Ottoman Turks 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004), 105-7. 

106 On the political motives, see Joseph Gill, The Council of Florence (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1961), 83-98. Gill notes that news of a planned Turk- 
ish attack alarmed the Greek delegation (116), and that the Byzantines were extremely 
reluctant to accept Eugenius’s insistent claim for supremacy (282). It is worth recalling, in 
the context of Alberti’s focus on the relation between phenomenon and essence, appear- 
ance and reality, that a central theological problem was the Greek criticism of the Latin 
persona for hypostasis. The Greek equivalent to persona, prosopon, emphasized the outward 
aspect, not inner reality, just as the Latin word may mean “mask.” See Gill, Council of 
Florence, 192. 

107 Bertolini, Grecus sapor, 21; Hankins, Plato, notes the translations of the Phaedo of 
Bruni, reissued in 1427 (1:66); and the Republic of Chrysoloras and Uberto Decembrio, 
first published in 1402 (1:108). 
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focuses, prior to Alberti’s reading, on the I/iad. Around 1438, Bruni translated 
the embassy to Achilles in [iad 9 as rhetorical set pieces.1°* Pier Candido De- 
cembrio received copies of both epics through the agency of Giovanni Aurispa, 
and, with the Pilato before him, translated [ad 1-4 and 10 around 1440.1 
During the same period lies Lorenzo Valla’s Latin version of the first sixteen 
books. A decade later Marsuppini composed a Latin verse translation of I/iad 1 
and 9.*° These translations highlight the oratorical quality of the epic; with their 
Latin lenses, they evaluated the Greek hexameter as a predecessor to Virgil’s 
verse. Bruni, Decembrio, and Marsuppini all stress the way “Homer” conveyed 
the art of speaking.’ Related to the rhetorical dimension is the work’s public 
aspect, in which honor or dishonor becomes the motive for Achilles’s anger. Valla 
embellishes this aspect, even at the cost of exaggerating the hero’s sexual fidelity 
to Briseis, the Trojan captive.‘” 


18 Bruni, Die Orationes Homeri des Leonardo Bruni Aretino, ed. Peter Thiermann 


(Leiden: Brill, 1993), 66: “Ipse certe ita causas tractat, cum accidit, ut ei sit oratoris off- 
cium effigendum, ut non rudis et inchoatus, sed expolitus plane et pene perfectus in elo- 
quentia videri possit.” Cf. the influence of Cicero, De or. 3.57 and Quintilian, Ins¢. 10.1 
(Orationes, 47); also Inst. 2.17.8; 12.10.64; see also Thiermann’s comments, Orationes, 
197-208. 

109 Agostino Pertusi, Leonzio Pilato fra Petrarca e Boccaccio: Le sue versioni omeriche 
negli autograft di Venezia e la cultura greca del primo Umanesimo (Venice: Istituto per la col- 
laborazione culturale, 1964), 63-64. 

"© Lorenzo Valla, Homeri poetarum omnium principis Ilias per Laurentiam Vallam 
latio donata (Lyon: Seb. Gryphium, 1541); Carlo Marsuppini, Carlo Marsuppini tradut- 
tore d’Omero, ed. Alessandra Rocca (Padua: II poligrafo, 2000). 

"1 Bruni, Orationes, 64: “Admirari nonnumquam soleo cum alia permulta divinitus 
apud Homerum scripta tum illud imprimis, quod in tanta vetustate iam tunc dicendi glo- 
riam et artem in honore fuisse ostendit. Nam et orationes per Troiani belli tempora pre- 
cipuos nominat Ulixem et Nestorem, et Achilli adolescenti traditum preceptorem asserit, 
quo dicendi peritus efficeretur. Id vero cum ita sit, ridere licet eorum asseverationum, qui 
a Corace et Ctesia Siculis inventum dicendi artificium tradidere, cum per Homeri tem- 
pora tam multis ante seculis oratorem iam cognitum fuisse appareat.” Decembrio, Vita 
Homeri, in Pilar Saquero Suarez-Somonte and Tomas Gonzalez Rolan, “Sobre la presen- 
cia en Espajfia de la version latina de la I/iada de Pier Candido Decembrio: Edicion de la 
Vita Homeriy de su traduccion castellana,” Cuadernos de Filologia Clasica 21 (1988): 319- 
44, at 336: “Quem morem dicendi ecciam Vergilius noster, ut prediximus, imitatus est. 
... Est autem illius elloquencia cum eximia tum facilis, nec ulli poetarum aut oratorum 
elegancie cedens sive oraciones advertas sive poemata.” Marsuppini, Carlo Marsuppini, 
56-57 (lines 130-131): “Nunc brevis orator, largus nunc, dulcis et acer / transfert verba 
decens vertitque in mille figuras... .” 

™2 Lorenzo Valla, Homeri poetarum omnium principis Ilias, 172 (embellishing J. 
9.334 ff.): “Quae cum sua cuique salva sint, a me tamen uno omnia eripuit, atque meam 
nempe foeminam, quae mihi ob ingenium eius et formam cordi erat, quem etiam uxoris 
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The Odyssey had another fortune, enhanced by Alberti’s reading. This epic 
received a reading early in the Quattrocento by the Franciscan Tedaldo della 
Casa, a copyist also of Petrarch’s writings. In his excerpts of Pilato’s translation, 
Tedaldo is concerned with the treatment of the poor, in the guise of the beggar 
Odysseus, as well as with questions of divine justice and human suffering.'"* It 
is precisely these questions, along with a concern for dissimulation, that moti- 
vate Alberti’s use of the Odyssey. In contrast to his contemporaries’ rhetorical 
attention to the I/iad, galvanized by Quintilian, which accents Odysseus as an 
exemplary orator, Alberti explores the ethical dimensions of the hero’s life, an 
exploration centered around his role as an eiron, involving his exile and integra- 
tion into society. These deliberations mark the dialogues Theogenius and Profu- 
gia. Genipatro, in the first, appears as a wise, humble exile, who warns the proud 
Tichipedo of his coming misfortune. Agnolo, in the second, speaks of the public 
scorn inflicted upon the virtuous outcast. Not the rhetorician and warrior, but 
the suffering, wandering poet-eiron provides Alberti with his inspiration. These 
poetic and Odyssean strains will surface, in another guise, in the Momus. 

Exile in the Amicitia hexameter presents itself as alienation or estrange- 
ment. Amicitia is estranged from and unrecognized on earth, while humanity is 
divorced from her heavenly influence. The hexameter also carries Trecento notes 
on the theme of separation between the sublunar and celestial realms, expressed 
by Dante and Petrarch. In isolating divine friendship from humanity, the hex- 
ameter presents a reduplicated alienation: of Amicitia from the world, and the 
world from her. This twofold, mutally reinforcing estrangement has ethical, even 
religious weight, different from the values of Alberti’s humanist contemporaries, 
who adhered to other, Ciceronian notions of friendship. 

The poem portrays Amicitia as a goddess, whose arrival and influence is 
conditioned by the caution that characterizes the relation between the divine 
and the human: 


She never arrives noticed, but comes masked, fearing 
the envious and the wicked aligned against her. (lines 7-8) 


‘These two lines, placed at the fulcrum of the poem, qualify Amicitia’s power. 
She recuses herself from the gaze of mortals, wary of envy on the part of the 
unworthy. After the Certame, Alberti proposed a second contest on the theme 


loco habebam, cum ea ipse se oblectare voluit. Oblectat sane, fruatur aliquo alieno coniu- 
gio, nihil admodum se, quod alteri uxorem praeripuit, peccasse existimet.” 

"3 Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, MS Plut. 21 sin. 8 (sec. xv), fols. 158-160v. 
Cf. for example the words of Jove (Zeus), Od. 1.32-36 on fol. 160v: “Heu amici qualiter 
iam deos mortales inculpant / Ex nobis enim fantur mala esse sunt ipsi / ipsorum stul- 
ticiis praeter fatum anxietates habent / Sicut nec egysito praeter fatum atrides / Nupsit 
uxor. Hunc autem interfecit reversum.” 
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of envy, but it failed to secure the support of Bruni and perhaps Marsuppini.' 
‘The irony that Latin humanists vetoed deliberations on envy composed in the 
vernacular could not have escaped Alberti. In his Profugia, written shortly after- 
wards, Agnolo laments how envy percolates beneath the appearance of civic am- 
ity, to the point that the virtuous individual compares himself to the disguised 
Odysseus among the suitors in Ithaca. In the dialogues, the man of virtue, like 
Odysseus, adopts an ironic posture before the malevolent social authorites; in the 
public Certame poem, the goddess herself, Amicitia, arrives incognita. Both vir- 
tuous man and goddess exhibit how authentic friendship appears in the world: it 
manifests itself as open self-concealment, in order to test the moral judgment of 
society. To notice the mask of virtue is to see, indirectly, virtue itself, grounded 
in the careful communication between the heavens and the earth. 

‘The goddess Amicitia, in her mask, finds a parallel in Homer’s Athena, who 
arrives unseen by all except the hero. After Odysseus reaches his homeland, Ath- 
ena descends to guide him: 


But she drew near in the likeness of a woman, 

beautiful and tall. ... 

She indeed showed herself to Odysseus, 

but Telemachus did not see her before him; 

for truly not to all do the gods appear in manifest presence. (16.157-161) 


While Alberti’s Certame re-creates the classical Greek agon through its sense of 
spectacle and even its verse forms, his hexameter exploits the occasion in adapting 


™4 See Gorni, “Storia,” 149-50, who cites Bruni’s letters to Dati and Alberti, the 
only ones extant that he wrote to these men. On invidia as the enemy of amicitia, see Del- 
Ja famiglia 4, OV 1:333.25-336.14, and della Luna’s letter to Dati (Gorni, “Storia,” 173, 
§6). Cf. also Petrarch, Ad post. §110: “Principum ac regum familiaritatibus ac nobilium 
amicitiis usque ad invidiam fortunatus fui.” 

15 See Profugia, OV 2:58.17-19: “é un male occulto [la invidia], quale prima n’ha 
infetti e compresi che noi sentiamo le sue insidie”, followed at the end of the section by 
this passage, 72.14-20: “E quale imperitissimo non conosce quanto possano e’ tempi e 
ragion pubblice negli animi de’ privati cittadini? Quinci avviene forse che tu truovi cos- 
tumi perversissimi e modi di vivere pieni di fizione e falsita. Pensavi tu se mai fusti in 
terra alcuna ove quanti vi siano uomini, tanti vi siano trappole, quante vi s'usano parole, 
tante vi siano bugie e periuri. E conviensi fra simili uomini pendere col viver pubblico.” 
See also OV 2:72.22-23: “Riconoci e tempi nostri quanti buoni vivono vita misera e non 
degna alle loro virtu! E contra, mira che monstri e quanti inauditi e incredibili crebbero 
nelle cose della fortuna.” 

"6 Adapting the translation of AT. Murray, rev. George E. Dimock, Loeb Classical 
Library (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1998), 129-31. Pilato’s translation, 
Florence, MS Laur. Plut. 34.45 (s. xiv), fols. 113—-113v, reads “Sed hic vix venit corpore 
autem assimulati mulieri / boneque magneque. . . . / Ulixi enim apparuit / Non autem 
thelemacus venit eo non viderit / neque enim omnibus dii apparent clari.” 
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archaic Greek ethics and epistemology. Moral insight, in this case the value of 
friendship, abridges the alienation between earth and heaven. This insight appre- 
hends the revelation of divinity, even as this divinity appears hidden. 

Emphasizing its Greek turn, the dialectical structure of Alberti’s poem 
shows the interplay between the two realms, the human and the divine. Gorni 
has associated the “mortals” of the opening line with the “blessed” of the close.1”” 
Amicitia, who “never arrives noticed” (line 7), may yet have others “notice her 
renowned form most clearly” (line 15). The poem expresses how Alberti un- 
derstood these transformations to occur, from the present indicative to the fu- 
ture and the conditional. For the entire hexameter has a conditional predicate. 
The poem first asks: do the listeners truly want to see Friendship herself? “Per- 
haps.” And then the arrival of the goddess is conveyed only as a possibility: “If 
she should descend today. . . .” Otherwise the audience, including his human- 
ist peers, remains focused on a visible symbol, the crown, as it were the shadow 
of Friendship, but not its ideal, inherent form. Alberti’s accomplishment in the 
hexameter is to combine the vernacular poetic tradition with archaic Greek Lit- 
erature, in order to articulate the moral condition of contemporary humanism. 
His fellow humanists too often mistook surface appearance for inner worth or 
conflated political amity with personal friendship. 

‘The conditional is a doorway of irony, as shown in the Della famiglia and 
Theogenius. The reduplicated alienation—of Friendship from humanity, of hu- 
manity from Friendship —may be resolved and reconciled. But the possibility 
of reconciliation also allows for failure, for misapprehending the ethical state of 
things. Here irony, upheld by the conditional, recognizes the moral freedom of 
the individual to apprehend, rightly or wrongly, one’s ethical condition. Alberti’s 
humanist listener may conceive that there is no alienation, and that inculcating 
Friendship lies in the Ciceronian tradition of educational training and intellec- 
tual status. But the hexameter, along with the De//a famiglia, suggests that this 
misconception hardens the alienation, denying the listener from inwardly expe- 
riencing the estrangement in a way that, as with Odysseus, secures the help of 
the cautious goddess. 

‘The conditional nature of moral insight allows for this pretension, this denial 
on the one hand, and its humble deflation on the other, once the irony is felt. The 
irony is that the estrangement from Friendship prevents one from apprehending 
the true nature of this virtue, should one close oneself off from the reality of this 
estrangement. Should one, in turn, acknowledge the alienation, the separation 
and isolation, the possibility remains open for reconciliation. 

Like the estrangement, the reconciliation may be twofold. Alberti’s poem 
states that Amicitia may descend; and that one may also see her true form, if one 
heeds his advice. This advice is conveyed in both the hexameter and in the Della 


7 Alberti, Rime, 148. 
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famiglia. It emphasizes the limits of scholarly learning, as they are exemplified 
and expressed by Lionardo: Adovardo’s lesson on friendship, Lionardo admits, is 
“not readily understood by books.” Adovardo, citing the deliberations of Seneca, 
Cicero, Aristotle, and Lucian, adds, “You cannot gain education about this only 
from mute and dormant [oziosi] books. You must enter into the public squares, 
the open places [Zeatri] and private houses to gain another exercise in friendship 
and open experience of it.”""® Hence Alberti’s exercise in the Duomo before his 
fellow citizens and humanists, presenting them with alternate visions of friend- 
ship to be measured against their own experience. 

Alberti was witness to his family’s exile from Florentine society and the 
benefits of public amicitia or patronage, and this experience impressed on him 
the need for cunning to endure the isolation and estrangement. The figure of 
Odysseus offered solace. Pilato translates the Greek description for Odysseus, 
polymechanos, with the genitive of description multe astutie, the “many wiles,” 
which is reflected in the as¢uzie emphasized by Piero and Adovardo in the Della 
famiglia as a way of securing public amity and patronage." Although these wiles 
allow one to survive and even attain the silver crown of useful friendship, they 
forsake the higher, solemn virtue that alone, in the end, contends with happen- 
stance. In Pilato’s translation, Athena calls Odysseus Diogenes Laertiades. The 
Diogenes—“divinely born’, “sprung from Zeus” — is echoed by the name of Teo- 
genio, who, while living apart from Florence, displays genuine friendship to the 
distressed Microtiro. A humanism, however, that observes the canons of book- 
learning, that argues eloquent answers rather than posing problems, shields itself 
from the risks of experience. Its rhetoric harbors this humanism away from ethi- 
cal insecurity and existential anxiety. The insecurity and anxiety were more fully 
awakened in the turmoil of ecclesiastical crisis, both Latin and Greek. 

‘The relation between shadow and substance, appearance and reality, cor- 
responds to the interplay between the earth and the heavens. Alberti was aware 
of the tendency to identify outer display with essence, “shining crown” with 
“her complete form,” “her renowned form.” The Platonic ideas, intimated in the 
vernacular poetic tradition, are clarified by a closer study of Plato’s works. 7° 
It is the form or supersensible essence of Friendship that must disclose itself 
and be observed, outside the cave of convention. But will it shine forth and, if 
so, who will see it? Amicitia’s concealment, her disguise, allows the pretensions 
of the viewer to reveal themselves in misapprehension, just as the humble face 


18 OV 1:287.19-22: “Né puossi bene averne dottrina sola da’ libri muti e oziosi. 
Conviensi in mezzo alle piazze, entro a’ teatri e fra e’ privati ridutti averne altra essercit- 
azione e manifesta esperienza.” 

1 Pilato, Florence, MS Laur. Plut. 34.45 (s. xiv), fol. 113v, translation of Od. 
16.167. 

20 Cf. the use of forma in Par. 24.128, 31.52, 33.91; and Canz. 16.14, 267.37-39, 
319.8-11. 
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of Genipatro inflates the presumption of Tichipedo. Alberti’s masks, his vari- 
ous personae, elicit the misunderstandings of his readers, exposing in an ironic 
way their sheltered self-satisfaction. A double movement therefore takes place. 
Alberti’s artistic and philosophical sense accentuates the place of subjectivity 
in one’s apprehension of truth, which entails a corresponding awareness of the 
limitations of human vision. This awareness is sparked by external illumination 
or trial. 

Amicitia, Genipatro, Lionardo, Agnolo, and other personae in Alberti’s 
work illustrate how a true, ethical appraisal of one’s life requires the pathway of 
indirection. Ethical knowledge is hidden and masked, not only from the scorn 
and envy of others, but also often from oneself. Yet the temporal flow of one’s ex- 
istence carries moments of self-awareness, moments unexpected and unplanned. 
Alberti moves his exploration of ethical understanding from the private, intro- 
spective setting of the Theogenius to the arena of civic Quattrocento drama and 
spectacle. Here the representations of alternate realities through theater, public 
performance, and art become necessary and culturally significant, not only to 
disguise his criticism, but also to express how his view of human knowledge ap- 
preciates the phenomenological as theater. The fictive reality of the theater de- 
pends upon its mimicry of the empirical, on its realism. But the staging of this 
realism implies the limited penetration of human perception beyond the theater. 
How truly rich, then, is one’s social life? How well does one live?!*! 

Viewing the world as an invitation to play, Alberti’s humanist enterprise 
weighs the world according to human measure, grounding this measure on hu- 
manity’s limited sense of what the world truly is. By contrast he sees his contem- 
poraries, both bankers and humanists, imagining their perception of the world as 
veridical, as objectively true. The world then becomes an object for exploitation 
and dominance, for serving one’s needs. This mistaken appraisal of one’s view of 
the world nonetheless contains the potential for awakening to the falsity, for rec- 
ognizing the uncertainty of humanist and mercantile dogma. 

At the end of the Certame, it was not the humanist judges who saw the merit 
of Alberti’s effort, for they refused to declare a winner. An anonymous com- 
mentary suggests that the judges were troubled by the contest’s attempt to uni- 
fy poetic form and philosophical statement.’”* Their refusal sparked an anony- 
mous Profesta, arguably written by Alberti, that indicts them for their failure to 
acknowledge the cultural and philosophical value of the contest. 


21 The Scena of Dati also asserts a sense of the theatrical, but only in one or two di- 
mensions: as a stage for allegorical drama, and as an invitation to spectacle. But the work 
does not include the dimension of ironic self-understanding in the conditional sense of 
Alberti, where truth or virtue may be revealed to those who understand her need for con- 
cealment. 

122 Bertolini, “ATON,” 57; the text is in eadem, Amicitia, 516, and Gorni, “Storia,” 
179-80 and is preserved with a manuscript of several entries. 
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How many of us, thanks to the efforts of these contestants, now know 
things about friendship that we did not know before? How many of our 
descendants will have thereby become better educated about this? And tell 
me, I beseech you, O most excellent men: does it pain you that we now un- 
derstand this aspect of philosophy that we earlier did not?! 


‘The author of the Protesta advances a concept of imitating the classics that tran- 
scends linguistic idiom, employing against the judges arguments about virtue 
and nobility that they hold dear, for example in Poggio’s De nobilitate. For there 
is, the author says, 


the common view held by all prudent people that virtue, and not fortune, is 
that which ennobles us, and that therefore vice debases whomever it afflicts. 
And if there nonetheless should be someone who would insist on castigating 
this effort, we would ask him if this was always the custom of the ancients, 
whom you all so promote and approve in every word and deed, to the extent 
that you are pleased with nothing unless the ancients liked it as well.1** 


Similar to Alberti’s sonnet against Burchiello, the Protesta accuses the judges of 
a rigid type of imitation. Their classical typecasting, if one examines the matter, 
was foreign to their beloved ancients. 

‘The sense of irony in these arguments that catch the judges by their own 
principles does suggest Alberti’s authorship.'° More specifically, his hexameter 
challenges these judges to re-evaluate their ideas of friendship on several fronts. 
The Ciceronian conception, recorded in Tuscan by Palmieri in his Vita civile, 
possesses an immanent quality, founded on use of human ratio. It exists among 
virtuous men—and none other—who followed the precepts of Nature. ?° Com- 
pared to Alberti’s view of Amicitia, who resided “among the Heavenly Ones,” 
Cicero and Palmieri’s moral horizon is lower, and more overtly political. The 
elements of friendship are reconcilable with one’s civic obligation and reputation: 


23° Protesta in Bertolini, Amicitia, 507-8 (§§23-24): “Quanti sono fra noi, per opera 
di questi concertatori, che ora sanno che prima non sapevano che cosa sia amicizia? quan- 
ti saranno fra’ nostri nipoti e posteri quinci fatti in questo pit dotti? Et diteci, priegovi, 
o huomini excellentissimi: duolvegli che noi ora intendiamo questa parte di filosofia, la 
quale non intendavamo?”; cf. Gorni, “Storia,” 170. 

Bertolini, Amicitia, 506-7 (§§17-18): “comune sentenzia di tutti e’ prudenti che 
la virti, non la fortuna, fia quella che noi nobilita, e cosi il vizio fa ignominioso in cui 
e’ sia. E se pur fusse chi perseverasse vituperandolo, il domanderemo se questo fu usato 
costume sempre presso agli antichi, quali voi tanto proponete e aprovate in ogni fatto e 
detto, che nulla altro pud non dispiacervi se non quanto e’ sente dell’ antico”; cf. Gorni, 
“Storia,” 169. 

25 For evidence and arguments see Gorni, “Storia,” 167 n.1, and Bertolini, Amici- 
tia, 501-2. 

26 De am. 5.17-18; 8.26-27 (see Vita civile 4.62); on men, see De am. 20.74 and 22.85. 
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“Take away from the world,” Cicero’s Laelius says, “the bond of kindly feeling, 
and neither house nor city will stand: the very land will cease to be tilled.” ”” 

Alberti’s view combines both Trecento tradition and recent Greek learning. 
It points to the sublime origin of virtue beyond humanity, extra nos, in the divine, 
and its mediation through desire, while simultaneously stressing the human pro- 
clivity to become mystified by conventional forms. How, Alberti asked, can one 
foster social amity in a world characterized by envy and dissimulation, when one 
does not know amity’s ground, and thus how it is to be realized? The last book 
of the Della famiglia offers a dialectic similar to that of the verses.'** It begins 
by discussing the ‘mortal, political benefits of friendship and then addresses, in 
the voice of the elder Adovardo, the ethical dimensions of an affection “holy and 
sacred,” one based upon a “holy precept” to “love your neighbor as yourself.” ”° 
But the reality of humanist relations is that they were marked as often by bitter 
polemic as by mutual assistance. 

The Certame poem, like the “advice” of the Della famiglia, displays Friend- 
ship’s transcendence, which is shown forth at the moment of her revealed self 
concealment. It is the disguise, once recognized, that indicates the higher reality, 
the essence of virtue. This epistemology of ethics relates to Alberti’s apprecia- 
tion of the theatrical, to his conception of art, and to his scrutiny of how being 
pairs with seeming. '’° In 1441 the hexameter’s Greek and vernacular sensibility 
fostered a type of cognitive dissonance among fellow humanists who attempted 
to maintain a common approach to learning and virtue in the face of new al- 
ternatives in language, epistemology, and ethical sensibility. The Certame poem 
raised the question: who presented a greater risk to civic amity — he who imposes 


27 De am. 7.23: “Quod si exemeris ex rerum natura benevolentiae coniunctionem, 
nec domus ulla nec urbs stare poterit, ne agri quidem cultus permanebit.” The text con- 
tinues: “Id si minus intellegitur, quanta vis amicitiae concordiaeque sit, ex dissensionibus 
atque ex discordiis percipi potest. Quae enim domus tam stabilis, quae tam firma civitas 
est, quae non odiis et discidiis funditus possit everti?” 

28 His Sz. Potitus, we may recall, highlighted, through ironic means, the shadow 
side of Roman amicitia in the mode of intolerance towards and persecution of the young 
Christian convert. 

9 Leonardo in DF 4 (OV 1:303.28-30: “Sempre a me piacque quella nostra ap- 
presso de’ nostri sacerdoti sacra e divina sentenza, quale comanda tanto ami el prossimo 
quanto te stessi”); Adovardo (OV 1:312.5—6: “non mi dispiace crediamo la benivolenza 
una essere simile alla onesta religiosa e sacra... .”). 

Hyatte (Perfect Friendship, 175-76) argues for the prevalence of Greek learning in 
the fourth book of the De//a famiglia; by contrast Giuliano Tanturli claims the relative 
paucity of Greek citations in the work, compared with the Theogenius and Profugia: “La 
cultura fiorentina volgare del Quattrocento davanti ai nuovi testi greci,” Medioevo e Rina- 
scimento 2 (1988): 217-43, at 232-34. 

130 A fundamental starting point for these relations is Martinelli, “Metafore thea- 
trali in Leon Battista Alberti.” 
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standards of moral rectitude, or he who disputes them? If this is an unfriendly 
question, Alberti understood the irony of his enterprise; less certain is whether 
the judges recognized the irony of their unfriendly response. 
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CHAPTER 7 
THe Masks oF RHETORIC AND 
ALBERTI’s Momus 


1. The return to Rome and the enigma of the Momus 


In 1443, Alberti returned with the papal court to Rome. This geographical relo- 
cation has signaled to scholars the end of Alberti’s attempt to foster the vernacu- 
lar in humanist discourse.’ With the exception of the late dialogue De iciarchia, 
Alberti’s literary output was henceforth largely in Latin. Prominent among his 
work is his De re aedificatoria, as his energies were increasingly devoted to archi- 
tectural projects. The most enigmatic of his writings is the Momus, a long nar- 
rative about the dealings of the Olympian deities with humanity. It represents 
the richest, most complex statement in Alberti’s humanist oeuvre. His irony, 
forged in both Latin and Tuscan writings, sharpened by his use of the legacy of 
Trecento humanism, now targets the craft of rhetoric, the foremost skill of mid- 
Quattrocento humanism. At the center of the Momus is again the issue of moral 
freedom, specifically the dangers that humanist rhetoric poses to one’s freedom 
of moral decision. Rather than a departure, then, from his Florentine efforts, the 
later period of Alberti’s life shows a continued and indeed intensified reproof of 
the moral program articulated by contemporary humanists. 

The Momus in many respects is a supreme puzzle. Grayson has called it “not 
only the strangest of Alberti’s works, but one of the strangest narrative writings 
of all time.” In the context of Renaissance literature, David Marsh has termed it 


1 Gilson, Dante and Renaissance Florence, 131; Bertolini, “Leon Battista Alberti,” 
256-57, esp. 257: “il ritorno al latino dimostra insomma nei fatti che Battista ha capito 
di aver scontato, con le sconfitte che hanno salutato il suo impegno volgare, l’assenza di 
un pubblico capace di accogliere l’opera di alta divulgazione che con le avventure linguis- 
tiche e letterarie precedenti si era proposto.” 

? Cecil Grayson’s comment in his review of the 1986 edition of Momus by Rino 
Consolo (Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 164 [1987]: 458-63, 461): “.. . il Momus 
é non solo la pit strana opera dell’Alberti, ma una della pit strane opere narrative di tutti 
i tempi.” In a more Apollonian vein, J.H Whitfield terms it “Alberti’s comic masterpiece, 
by far the most controlled, shapely, and brilliant of his works”: “Momus and the Language 
of Irony,” 38. 
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“the first Renaissance Latin novel.”* Its plot hopscotches across time and space, 
from assemblies on Olympus to theaters on earth, and it ends inconclusively, with 
Jupiter picking up books of political advice given to him by the god Momus many 
pages earlier.* Commentators have exposed manifold subtexts infiltrating its ac- 
tion: for example, traces from the Hermetic corpus, the presence of Lucian, and 
the Book of Revelation.* They have also examined the work’s cultural-historical 
place, stressing how the work mocks the ambitions of Nicholas V: it expresses 
Alberti’s criticism of the pope’s building program and his legacy.° These insights 
illuminate the work’s multifaceted and multivalent texture. Scholars have seen 
different allegories in the figure of Momus, the god of Blame, of scolding and 
malicious jest: he may represent Lucifer, Bartolomeo Fazio, or Alberti himself.’ 


3 Marsh, Lucian and the Latins, 123. 

* See Alberto Tenenti, “Il Momus nell’opera di Leon Battista Alberti,” in idem, 
Credenze, ideologie, libertinismi tra Medioevo ed eta moderna (Bologna: Il Mulino, 1978), 
137-54, at 141. 

° Eugenio Garin, Rinascite e rivoluzioni, 133-96, at 149-50, citing a fragment from 
Stobaeus; Giuseppe Martini, ed. and trans., Momus o del Principe (Bologna: Nanni Za- 
nichelli, 1942), xiv-xvi; Marsh, Lucian and the Latins, 114-29; Smith, “Apocalypse,” 
and more recently (with O’Connor) Building the Kingdom, 191-200, 220-23. Anthony 
Grafton has disputed the Hermetic reference, in light of Alberti’s irreverence: Commerce 
with the Classics, 91-92, n.132. Rinaldi has cited the echoes of Plato’s Republic and nu- 
merous Christian sources, especially from Lactantius, in Melancholia christiana, 125-30, 
141-88. 

° Tafuri, Ricerca del Rinascimento, 33-88, esp. 50-53; Stefano Borsi, Momus o del 
Principe: Leon Battista Alberti, i papi, il giubileo (Florence: Polistampa, 1999), 16-20, 28, 
63-76; and idem, Leon Battista Alberti e Roma (Florence: Polistampa, 2003), 111; Smith, 
“Apocalypse,” 172-75; Riccardo Fubini, “Leon Battista Alberti, Niccolo V e il tema della 
‘infelicita del principe’,” in La vita e il mondo di Leon Battista Alberti: Atti dei Convegni 
internazionali del Comitato Nazionale VI centenario della nascita di Leon Battista Alberti: 
Genova, 19-21 febbraio 2004 (Florence: Olschki, 2008), 441-69. See also Alberto Gior- 
gio Cassani, “Libertas, frugalitas, aedificandi libido: Paradigmi indiziari per Leon Battista 
Alberti a Roma,” in Le due Rome del Quattrocento: Melozzo, Antoniazzo e la cultura artis- 
tica del 400 romano, ed. Sergio Rossi and Stefano Valeri (Rome: Lithos, 1997), 296-321, 
and Stefano Simoncini, “Roma come Gerusalemme nel Giubileo del 1450: La renovatio 
di Niccolo V e il Momus di Leon Battista Alberti,” in Le due Rome, 322-45; McCahill, 
“Humanism in the Theater of Lies,” 188-92. 

7 For Momus as Lucifer, see Smith, “Apocalypse,” 167-68; as Bartolomeo, see the 
evidence cited by Marsh, Lucian and the Latins, 129; as different poses of Alberti him- 
self, see Tafuri, Ricerca, 51; Borsi, Momus, 27, 79-81; Rinaldi, Melancholia, 130; Marsh, 
Lucian, 125; and Alberto Cassani, “Et flores quidem negligistis: saxa admirabimur?,” 4- 
bertiana 7 (2005): 57-83, at 69 and 77. As an example of this interpretation, see Rinaldi, 
Melancholia, 135: “Ercole e Momo sono infatti le due facce dell’intellettuale Alberti, 
quella neuroticamente ufficiale dell’umanista autore dei Libri della Famiglia e quella os- 
cura della scrittore esterno al sistema culturale dominante, in posizione perennemente 
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Like its title character, the text wears many masks, shifting shape according to 
the perspectives readers bring to bear. 

As Marsh has noted, the plot of the Momus is complex, resisting simple 
summary.* Yet an overview will aid our analysis. Alberti divides the novel into 
four books. Book 1 presents Momus, hateful and hated, incurring the wrath 
of Jupiter, which leads him to flee Olympus. Landing in Tuscany, he disguises 
himself first as a poet who spreads tales of the gods’ immorality. Then, as a phi- 
losopher, he preaches that the gods, should they even exist, care little for human 
affairs. He becomes embroiled in debates with different philosophical schools. 
Jupiter sends Virtue to earth to mitigate Momus’s malice. As an ivy vine, Momus 
scales the walls of Virtue’s temple and rapes her daughter Praise. Praise gives 
birth to the monster Rumor, who, seized by Hercules, carries him to heaven. In 
Book 2, women who were advised by Momus to petition the gods for charm and 
beauty lead others to besiege heaven with their prayers and offerings. The grati- 
fied gods recall Momus from exile. Momus adopts an amiable, obsequious mask, 
and recounts adventures from his exile to amuse the gods and surreptitiously in- 
cite their anger against humanity. He reviews the various human occupations, 
including princely power, declaring the life of the vagabond to be best and freest. 
Becoming annoyed, however, by the gods’ ridicule, he then assumes a solemn 
demeanor, and records the presumption and impiety of the earthly philosophers. 
Hercules decries his deception, defending the scholars, when their wrangling is 
interrupted by the crash of a triumphal arch dedicated to Juno. The ensuing up- 
roar spurs Jupiter to contemplate destroying the world and building it anew. 

In Book 3, Jupiter meets with the gods to take note of their differing plans 
for recreating the world. He agrees to consult the philosophers as the wisest 
among humanity. Momus presents Jupiter with his writings on princely rule, but 
Jupiter casts them aside, whereupon he travels to earth in disguise to interrogate 
the contradictory philosophical traditions. Mercury and Apollo, embarking on 
separate embassies, also find few to commend among the scholars and think- 
ers. Returning to Olympus, Jupiter appoints Momus to lead the divine assembly. 
‘The gathering dissolves in cacophony, with Pallas and Juno provoking Momus 
to decry the presence of female deities at the council. With the help of Hercu- 
les, the goddesses seize and castrate Momus. Humanity, sensing the gods’ dis- 
pleasure, builds a grand theater to appease their anger, and Jupiter changes his 
mind about destroying the world. He casts the reviled Momus earthward. He is 
bound to a cliff near the ocean, having been first transformed, at Juno’s request, 
into a woman. ‘The gods gather in Book 4 to watch the human spectacle of piety, 


critica e corrosiva.” In his ode IV.6, line 17, Francesco Filelfo refers to Alberti’s work 
and evokes the enigma of identification: “Nescioquid Momi sunt, qui te ludere dicant” 
(“There are some Momuses who say you are writing satires”): Odes, ed. and trans. Diana 
Robin (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2009), 254-55. 

8 See Marsh’s summary in Lucian and the Latins, 114-15. 
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but Momus arranges for dense clouds to block their view. The gods descend and 
assume the places of their effigies in the theater. A series of carnivalesque and 
scatological events follows, with the actor Oenops (“wine-dark”) playing the first 
part. At this point, Charon has been moved by curiosity to see the world before 
its rumored ruin, and he takes the philosopher Gelastus along as his guide. Upon 
their arrival at the theater, Oenops, Gelastus’s former friend, attacks them with 
stones, much to the laughter of the gods.’ The two rush to return to the under- 
world via the ocean, and see a ship of state overrun by pirates. A great storm 
arises, caused by the gods’ laughter, and the winds damage the theater, battering 
the gods. They replace their statues and return to Olympus. Charon and Gelastus 
come upon the weeping Momus; Gelastus and he exchange their tales of woe. 
Back in Olympus, Jupiter takes up the notebooks on the art of ruling that Mo- 
mus gave him, and finds them rich in advice. 

A text from Lucian attributed to be a prime influence on Alberti’s work, 
Zeus Rants (Juppiter tragoedeus), presents the wrangling of the different phil- 
osophical sects, observed first by Zeus in disguise, then by all the gods from 
Olympus. These events find their parallels throughout Alberti’s work. Lucian, 
like Alberti, has the gods express their fear of human impiety, especially the Epi- 
curean doctrines of divine absence, since then people will neglect their prayers 
and sacrifices, and the gods’ honor, their ¢imé, will suffer.° Both the Jupiter of 
Lucian and that of Alberti are invested in a material, quantitative assessment of 
time. And if Alberti intended his Jupiter to be a figure of the papacy, or indeed 
the pope himself, he launches a powerful criticism of his church. But Alberti 
engages in a free play of his source, creatively transcending a straightforward ad- 
aptation or associative allegory. He appreciates the theme of Lucian’s work more 
than its plot, and transforms the central character of his parody, Momus, in a way 
that leverages his ironic spirit against not only his clerical superiors, but more im- 
portantly his humanist peers. 

Lucian’s Momus appears in both the Zeus Rants and the The Council of the 
Gods (Deorum concilium). He scolds his fellow deities for being responsible for 


° The betrayal of the former friend witnessed by the deceased Gelastus alludes to the 
Defunctus of the Intercenales, which we analyzed in chapter 3. 

© See Marsh, Lucian, 118. Lucian, Juppiter tragoedeus, in Works, trans. A.M. Har- 
mon, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1915), 2:94— 
95 (§3); and especially 2:116-17 (§18): “ei NoyteioBe we t Moa péev Huiv tL Kai S0Ea Kai 
Tpdco0doc oi AvOpwroi iow ..., eid’ obtot metoBeiev i [Nd GAwS Deods eivat i Svtac 
AMpovortoue eivat oPOv abtwv, dBvta kai dyépaota kai aTipnNta hiv Eotat TH eK yijc... 
(if you consider that all our honor and glory and revenue comes from men. . ., we shall be 
without sacrifices, without presents and without honors from earth).” 

" See the wordplay of Hermes in Juppiter tragoedeus, 2:102—03 (§§7-8) regarding the 
seating of the gods in the assembly: “nAovtivdny kedevets GAAG pi] Apotivdny Kabilety, 
kai &710 TyUNLatwv (you tell me to seat them in order of wealth, not in order of merit).” 
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their predicament. There is obvious injustice on earth that underscores divine 
apathy toward humanity; oracles are ambiguous, designed more to mock than to 
guide their listeners; and poets trumpet tales of the gods’ immorality.” He asks 
permission to state his case frankly, “from the heart” (apo kardias).'* For him- 
self, he cares little about honor (¢imé), having become used to this condition." 
His blunt straight-talking ways, he says, have earned him his reputation of being 
“vexatious, accusatory, and meddling by nature.” ” 

Alberti’s novel changes Momus from his Lucianic characterization. His 
Momus is obsessed with his standing among the gods, he is an inveterate liar 
and sycophant, and, equally significant, he reveals his personality and psychol- 
ogy through the form of narrative rather than through that of dialogue. Alberti’s 
word for narrative is historia, the same word he uses in the Pofitus for biography 
and Della pittura for artistic composition." These changes to Momus’s character 
allow Alberti to investigate central problems of the humanist art of living well. 
‘These problems include the relation between appearance and reality or the prac- 
tice of simulation or dissimulation; the unwitting irony of simple moral judg- 
ments; and, at the core, the limitations of humanist learning, its unsuspecting 
ignorance and its disguise of or diversion from the truth. 

‘There is a third work from Lucian that may have inspired these adaptations, 
one cited less prominently in the scholarly literature, perhaps because it men- 
tions Momus only indirectly: the Icaromenippus. The most sublime of the three 
dialogues, it details Menippus’s self-propelled flight to Olympus. On his upward 
journey, he looks back on the earth and sees only strife. Humanity appears like a 
theatrical chorus, yet each person sings his own tune, creating discord in his am- 
bition for honor and distinction.” The Moon tells Menippus of the quarrels and 
hypocrisy of philosophers, who hide their wickedness under the cover of night, 
and she asks him to petition Zeus for their destruction. Arriving on Olympus, 
Menippus hears Zeus lament how people have neglected him for the sake of 
younger deities, even as he must listen to their prayers for physical help and ma- 
terial gain, and discern their just from their impious entreaties. Zeus convenes an 


12 Juppiter tragoedeus, §§19-21; Deorum concilium, in Lucian, Works, vol. 5, §§5—7. 

13 Juppiter tragoedeus, 2:118-19 (§19); see aso Deorum concilium §2. 

4 Juppiter tragoedeus, 2:122-23 (§22): “To me, being only Momus, it does not make 
much difference if I am to be unhonoured [ei &tpos gota], for even in bygone days I was 
not one of those in honor [t@v tuwpevev], while you are still fortunate and enjoy your 
sacrifices.” 

8 Lucia, Deorum concilium, 5:420-21 (§2): “ote Kai énayOi|\¢ SoKO toi TOAAOIC 
KOL OVDKOMAVTIKOS TI ODOLV.” 

6 Cf. Grafton, “Historia and Istoria”; and the commentary by Michael Baxandall, 
Giotto and the Orators: Humanist Observers of Painting in Italy and the Discovery of Pictorial 
Composition 1350-1450 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971), 121-39. 

” Tcaromenippus, in Lucian, Works, 2:296—97 (§17). 
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assembly to adjudicate the Moon’s indictment. Philosophers, he charges, “hidl[e] 
loathsome habits under a false garb, like the very actors in tragedy; for if you 
take away from the latter their masks [prosopeia] and their gold-embroidered 
robes, nothing is left but a comical little creature hired for the show at seven 
drachmas.””* Fault-finding compounds their hypocrisy. They foment prejudice 
against the gods, while possessing no useful habits, each one essentially declar- 
ing, “I shout, go dirty, take cold baths, walk about barefoot in winter, wear a 
filthy mantle, and, like Momus, carp at everything the others do.”” 

‘This last statement echoes in the praise of beggars that Alberti’s Momus de- 
claims. Yet beyond this resonance, Alberti subtlely recomposes this reference to 
Momus’s character. For Alberti picks up on Lucian’s comparison of philosophers 
to Momus in order to create an anti-hero, who engages in theatrics, physically 
and rhetorically; who employs this skill at deception as by second nature; and 
who uses these means to pursue honor at all costs. Lucia Cesarini Martinelli has 
written a seminal article on the theatrical metaphors in Alberti’s work, in which 
Momus is an “ambivalent figure,” vice-prone but pointing out the vices of others; 
and the last part of the novel, largely played out in the theater, refers to the tra- 
ditional idea of the “theater of the world,” in which there is a diminished sense of 
human agency or indeed divine providence.’ Alberti’s theatrical sensibility may 
have also been heightened by the Council of Union in Florence in 1439, where 
the Trinitarian debate between Greeks and Latins centered around the associa- 
tion of the Latin persona, here meaning “person,” with the Greek prosopon, which 
to the Byzantines, and to Lucian, meant the actor’s mask.” 


2. Simulation and dissimulation in the theater of 
orators: Greek resonances 


While Martinelli has acutely reviewed through the theatrical metaphor the 
themes of duplicity and human frailty in Momus, she does not examine the po- 
etic and philosophical potential of the image of the actor, in which the deep- 


18 Tcaromenippus, 2:316-17 (§29): “éupepeic pddAtota toic tpayiuoic éxeivoic 
broKpitaic, Mv iV apeAN Tic TA MPOOWTEIA Kai TV YpVodTaCTOV éxeivnV OTOATVV, TO 
kataAetmopevov éoTl yedoiov avOpamtov Enta Spaxpav é¢ TOV Ay@va peptcOwpLevov.” 

 Tcaromenippus, 2:318-19 (§31): “kéxpaya dé kai abyp@ Kai wvypodovt@ Kai 
avumddnTO¢ Tod XElL@voc TeptépxXouat kai tpiBwva puTtapov mepiBEBANUAat Kai Womep 6 
M@pog ta O16 TOV GAAWV yLtyvoLEVa OVKO@aVTa.” 

20 Martinelli, “Metafore theatrali,” 6, 17-19, 25. See also, with regard to Poggio 
Bracciolini, Struever, The Language of History, 176-78, and Fubini, Humanism and Secu- 
larization, 89-139. 

1 Gill, The Council of Florence, 192. Cf. Martinelli, “Metafore theatrali,” 39, who 
here also cites Valla’s Elegantiae. Cf. above, 214 n. 106. 
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er meaning of Alberti’s novel becomes manifest. In the first book, Momus 
claims his “bitter exile” from Olympus has made him “expert at simulation and 
dissimulation.”*? Returning to heaven and Jove’s favor, he rejoices in his “arts of 
dissimulation” (swas dissimulandi artes) (2.110), only to be tested by the goddess 
Fraus (Deceit), where, in a delightful, inconclusive encounter, both use “their 
best skills at deception, to the point that, on both sides, art fooled art.” When 
the gods themselves visit the earth to observe humanity in the last book, they 
take the place of their effigies in the theater, and pretend to be their own stat- 
ues (4.10). To this cosmological play, Alberti adds an ethical, psychological di- 
mension, in the myth of human origins recounted by Charon. ‘The original little 
people (Zomunculi), having mutilated themselves by straying off the path of vir- 
tue, put on masks (superinduisse personas) to hide their ugliness and look like one 
another (4.45). Charon later exclaims, “I hate you humans with your masks [per- 
sonatos| and fake morality!”*4 

Thus aspects of simulation and dissimulation pervade the metaphysical, 
moral, and literary dimensions of the work. Departing from Lucian’s Momus, 
Alberti creates a character who embodies the traits he found harmful in the cul- 
ture of his time. Prone to and adept at deception, Momus becomes the emblem 
for the humanist rhetorician. As a character in his historia, a dramatis persona, 
Momus also shows the psychological qualities that are both cause and conse- 
quence of this deceitful behavior, namely an underlying anxiety over his place in 
society. Lucian’s reference to the philosophers’ masks becomes for Alberti an op- 
erative metaphor, one that presented his irony at a number of levels. 

Alberti identifies this masking in his Preface. He tells his readers that, “in 
imitation of the poets,” he resorts to naming “as it were ironically” (quasi per iro- 
niam) figures of the gods to represent different character types, from gluttonous 
to frugal, frivolous to steadfast.*° Thus this “irony” embraces yet goes beyond 
the more limited humanist notion of false dissembling: while suggesting an al- 
legorical method, it plays on the relation between outward appearance and inner 
character.”° He concludes this section of the Preface with a statement that under- 


22 Alberti, Momus, trans. Knight, 60-61 (1.64): “simulando ac dissimulando per- 
doctus peritissimusque.” All references to and translations of the Momus will be from this 
edition, unless otherwise noted. 

23° Momus, 192-93 (2.117): “optimum simulandi artificem, dum arte ars utrimque 
illuderetur”; translation slightly modified. 

24 Momus, 316-17 (4.55): “Vestros . . . mortalium personatos et fictos mores odi!” 

°5 Momus, 8-9 (Pref. 7): “Hos igitur poetas imitati, cum de principe . . . scribere 
adoriremur, deos suscepimus, quibus et cupidos et iracundos . . . studiosos ac frugi nota- 
rem, quasi per ironiam. .. .” 

26 The stolid figure of Hercules, we shall see, accuses Momus of harassing others 
“dictis et ironia” (2.94), using the term in line with the conventional humanist concep- 
tion. 
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scores the ironic elusiveness of his story: “Perhaps you will miss the flatterer, with 
whom the courts of princes are replete, but I deliberately left him out, since the 
ancient poets, especially the comedians [comici], describe his type copiously.””” 
On the one hand, Alberti points to a poetic complement to his tale in the Greek 
and Latin comedies, well known to his humanist colleagues, in which the ex- 
change between ironist and boaster, eiron and alazon, is a central plot device. 
And yet his own novel showcases the Archflatterer Momus, who, by turns both 
eiron and alazon, is like an Italian Falstaff, a source of wit not only in himself but 
also for others. 

‘There are four levels of irony that flourish under the mummery of the Mo- 
mus. These degrees of irony are consequent to Alberti’s understanding of the lit- 
erary and philosophical heritage of the work of Boccaccio and Petrarch, and they 
enhance the irony developed through the Intercenales, the vernacular dialogues, 
and the Amicitia hexameter. The first level is the irony Momus employs in regard 
to other characters in the narrative, in order to trip them up and highlight their 
vanity and hypocrisy. This level reveals Momus’s status as a cultural outsider, 
alienated from what he considers to be the theater of the absurd. The second de- 
gree of irony is how the author looks at Momus, allowing the readers to see Mo- 
mus’s own foolishness. This irony points out the way Momus trips himself up, as 
he unwittingly plays his part in the theater from which he feels alienated. This 
more psychological level displays Momus’s inner, secret self-alienation. Thus 
the Momus elaborates, in novellistic form and on a cosmic plane, the condition 
portrayed in Alberti’s hexameter. With Friendship estranged from her dwelling 
among both humanity and divinity, the gods and their human subjects are alien- 
ated not only from each other but also inwardly from themselves. 

With a third degree of irony, Alberti exposes the apparent limits of his own 
control over the text as an author, displaying the self-irony already marked in 
the earlier De commodis litterarum atque incommodis, Intercenales, and the Della 
famiglia. Not only does the text pursue its plot in desultory fashion, but the plot 
contradicts Alberti’s argument, in the opening preface, for allegorical meaning 
to the tale. All three levels of irony—of Momus toward other characters, of Al- 
berti toward Momus, and of Alberti toward himself—culminate in and derive 
from the fourth, namely Alberti’s ironic view of his readers, who may be seeking 
precisely that stable, declarative message that irony is quick to capsize. Alberti’s 
artistry engages his readers’ interest even as it punctures any moral dictum that 
would provide them hermeneutical security as they voyage through the text. The 
anxiety and alienation of the deceitful god of Blame are therefore part of the 
larger theme and purpose of the novel. The uncertainty of viewpoint, reflected 


27 Momus, 8-9 (Pref. 7), revising translation: “ni forte illud desit, quod assenta- 
torem, quo principum aulae refertae sunt, praetermiserim consulto. Nam illum quidem 
veteres poetae, praesertim comici, abunde explicarunt.” 
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and refracted through character and author, confirms Alberti’s concern with the 
anxiety within the culture as a whole. Quid tum? 

The novel’s masks conceal pretentious ignorance, not only on the part of 
Momus the actor, but also among his audience, which includes both the gods 
in the novel and Alberti’s readers. Alberti’s irony waits upon the pretense to be 
revealed, the ignorance to be exposed. It targets the anxious emulation of his 
contemporaries. Alberti’s treatment of rhetorical simulation and dissimulation 
therefore points less to the workings of the papal court, as allegorical readings of- 
ten have it, than to a hollow within the heart of humanist society.” In light of the 
pervasive anxiety, how can the moral good be achieved, or happiness realized? 

Alberti’s design is reflected in the narratological dimension of the Momus, 
that is to say, what the work declares about the practice of narrative communi- 
cation. As the author, Alberti prefaces each of the novel’s four books, offering 
to determine his story’s theme and purpose.” Jupiter sets aside the written ad- 
vice Momus has prepared for him, recovering it only after an arduous sojourn on 
earth. These clues from Alberti’s prefaces and Momus’s counsels seem at first to 
thicken the opacity of the text: the prefaces proscribe meaning that the storyline 
does not clearly fulfill; the counsels are present but neglected.*° Yet the clues 
point to the craft of words, specifically to the art of rhetoric, in which both Al- 
berti and his characters, especially Momus, engage. 

Perhaps because of the novel’s form, its rhetorical nature has often escaped 
examination. Marsh has noted that the rape of the goddess Praise by Momus al- 
ludes to Alberti’s awareness of epideictic rhetoric, the use of words to praise and 
blame.*! But how rhetoric functions in the work, and how Alberti views rhetoric, 
deserve further attention. Tracing the way the work treats rhetoric also outlines 


8 See Martini, Momus, xiii: Momus “é un racconto mitologico ed allegorico con un 
fine dichiarto d’insegnamento politico”, Ernesto Grassi calls the work “an allegorical fa- 
ble” (Grassi and Maristella Lorch, Folly and Insanity in Renaissance Literature , MRTS 42 
[Binghamton: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1986], 65); see also Cesare 
Vasoli, “Potere e follia nel Momus,” in Leon Battista Alberti: Actes du Congrés international 
de Paris, 1:443--63, at 444; Rinaldi, Melancholia christiana, 125-30. This is a consequence 
of Alberti’s own ironic preface, pref. 6-7. See more generally Struever, The Language of 
History, 197: “Italian Humanist self-consciousness is not genuinely secure; the invectives 
demonstrate a care for the opinion of others that is both excessive and insatiable, and pub- 
lic eloquence often resolves itself into a search for private egoistic satisfaction.” 

2° ‘This determination is enigmatic at times, similar to his manner in the Intercenales. 
See Tenenti’s recognition of this aspect: “Il Momus,” 143. 

3° Alberti, Momus, 1.7, where Alberti suggests an allegory of virtue and vice; and 
4.1, in which the author blames Momus’s wickedness for the gods’ difficulty; in 3.34 Ju- 
piter realizes he has forgotten the notebooks. 

31 Marsh, Lucian and the Latins, 115 n. 28; see also Vasoli, “Potere,” 449-53. As a 
more general treatment see Brian Vickers, “Epideictic and Epic in the Renaissance,” New 


Literary History 14 (1983): 497-537. 
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the protean quality of the text, in terms of its plot and its meaning. » Intensifying 
its parody of curial conditions, Alberti crafts his work in context of the Quat- 
trocento debate over the relation of rhetoric to philosophy and history. Jerrold 
Seigel, James Hankins, and Christine Smith have shown that this debate was 
sparked by Bruni’s Laudatio florentinae urbis of 1404 and it continued, in its Ro- 
man guise, among the papal panegyrics, including the biography of Nicholas V 
written by Giannozzo Manetti.* This vita appeared in 1455, the year in which 
Alberti may have finished his novel.*4 

‘The texts motivating the humanist use of epideictic rhetoric were Cicero’s 
De oratore, Quintilian’s Institutio oratoria, and Aristotle’s Rhetoric.* “Who more 
passionately than the orator can encourage to virtuous action, or more zealously 
than he reclaim from vicious courses?” asks Catulus in De oratore. “Who can 
more austerely censure the wicked, or more gracefully praise men of worth?” 
In the Institutio, Quintilian stresses the public nature of epideictic and its practi- 
cal application among the Romans, recalling, following Aristotle, the need for 
the orator to know his audience.*” The Rhesoric makes explicit that praise (epai- 
nos) should show forth the virtues and blame (sagas) the vices of the subject: 
it confirms the moral value of epideictic.** In the Quattrocento, Vergerio’s De 
ingenuis moribus (1402/3) highlighted the critical need for this rhetoric, while 


* T thus disagree with Martini, Momus, xvi: “Malgrado la liberta con la quale 
ha trattato il modello classico, l’Alberti non é riuscito a far vivere artisticamente il suo 
Momo. II personaggio é troppo proteiforme, il suo carattere soffre d’una fondamentale 
mancanza d’unita.” See also Garin, Rinascite, 138, who refers to Alberti’s Trivia senatoria, 
a handbook on oratory dedicated to Lorenzo de’ Medici ca. 1460. 

33 Seigel, “Civic Humanism’ or Ciceronian Rhetoric?,” 16 and 25; Hankins, “The 
‘Baron Thesis’,” 325-26, and idem, “Rhetoric, History and Ideology,” 144-45; Smith, 4r- 
chitecture in the Culture of Early Humanism, 186-97. On Rome, see O’Malley, Praise and 
Blame in Renaissance Rome, and D’Amico, Renaissance Humanism in Papal Rome, 120-23. 

54 The dating has been a subject of controversy: Tafuri (Ricerca, 51) and Consolo (Mo- 
mus, 19) cite 1443-1450; Marsh (Lucian and the Latins, 114) 1452; Borsi (Momus, 7) 1444- 
1452; Smith (“Apocalypse,” 170 n. 25; Building the Kingdom, 199) and Fubini (“Leon Bat- 
tista Alberti,” 462-63) argue for 1455, either contemporaneously with or in response to 
Manetti’s vita. For the vita, see Giannozzo Manetti, De vita ac gestis Nicolai Quinti summi 
pontificis, ed. Anna Modigliani (Rome: Istituto Palazzo Borromini, 2005). 

% See Smith, Architecture in the Culture of Early Humanism, 196; also Virginia Cox, 
“Ciceronian Rhetoric in Late Medieval Italy,” in The Rhetoric of Cicero, 109-43. 

36 De or. 2.9.35: “Quis cohortari ad virtutem ardentius, quis a vitiis acrius revocare? 
Quis vituperare improbos asperius, quis laudare bonos ornatius?” Reference in Smith, 
Architecture in the Culture of Early Humanism, 193-94. 

37 Inst. 3.7. 

38 Rhetoric 1.9.32—41, esp. 1.9.33, 41. 
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lamenting its neglect.*? By 1427, Guarino elaborated on rhetorical training when 
advising one of his students: among the ¢opoi for epideictic, Guarino listed, along 
with utility (utile) and pleasure (iocundum), the categories of moral goodness 
(Aonestas) and praise (/audes).*° The humanists’ sensibility for epideictic remained 
within the ambit of their Latin forebears, centering on rhetorical instruction and 
practice. Bruni, attempting to co-opt the J/iad for rhetorical purposes, was forced 
to confront its epithets, similes, and other imagery. Unlike Alberti, he subordi- 
nates the realm of poetry to that of rhetoric: 


For indeed many things are conceded to the poet, whereby false things may 
charm and feet and metre be more easily implemented. To the orator, how- 
ever, who is the speaker of truth [veritatis actor], this superfluous addition of 
words not only would diminish both trust in the issues and the authority of 
the speaker, but it would also cast a childish smell over a serious matter.” 


Marsuppini, while less troubled by tropes, similarly prefaces his J/iad translation 
to Nicholas V by describing Homer as an exemplary and versatile rhetor: 


... wisely he urges and pleads cases 

and reconciles minds by persuading and teaching in equal measure. 

Now a pithy orator, now expansive, sweetly and harshly 

he fittingly brings forth words, turning them into a thousand figures of 
speech, 


and corrects the mores of people. 


[. .. hortatur sapiens causasque perorat 
conciliatque animos pariter flectitque docetque. 
Nunc brevis orator, largus nunc, dulcis et acer 
transfert verba decens vertitque in mille figuras, 
emendat mores hominum. . . .]” 


‘The statements of Aristotle’s Rheforic on praise and blame, however, indicate the 
wider sphere of poetic discourse, from which rhetoric derived in archaic Greece. 


»® Vergerio, De ingenuis moribus in Humanist Educational Treatises, 52; cited by Cox, 
“Ciceronian Rhetoric,” 130. 

© Smith, Architecture in the Culture of Early Humanism, 183. Guarino Veronese, Epis- 
tolario, ed. Remigio Sabbadini (Venice: La Societa, 1915; repr. Turin: Bottega d’Erasmo, 
1959), 1.59495; cited by Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti, 43. 

“ Bruni, Orationes Homeri, 68: “Nam poete quidem multa concedentur, quo in re 
ficta delectet e quo pedes numerique facilius impleantur; oratori autem, qui est veritatis 
auctor, hec superflua verborum adiunctio et fidem rebus et auctoritatem persone minueret 
ac puerile quiddem in re seria redoleret. Itaque cum oratoribus interdictum sit illis uti, nec 
nos ea transferre in orationem solutam debuimus.” 


“ Marsuppini, Traduttore d’Omero, 56-57 (Pref. 128-132). 
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Alberti’s ethical critique operates within this wider sphere. Plutarch’s Life of Ly- 
curgus bears witness to the poetic domain, as do the writings of Lucian. Using 
the same terms as Aristotle, Plutarch describes how the Spartan training in mu- 
sic and poetry encouraged praises (epainoi) of their heroes and the censures (pso- 
goi) of cowards (21.1). Among the Spartans the praise of noble actions (ton kalon) 
and the blame of the shameful ones (¢6n aischron) are directly related to the cul- 
tivation of the Muses, and poetry serves a critical social and cultural function in 
arbitrating the true worth (/ogos) of a citizen. * 

Alberti cites the Lycurgus explicitly in the incipit of the Theogenius, and fosters 
the moral value of poetic speech in his hexameter and the Certame competition.** 
In the Momus he explores this value more fully, traversing through the figure of 
the god the relation between Blame and Truth, and Trickery or Deception and 
Truth. Humanist rhetoric, Alberti suggests, has deeper roots, in the arenas of 
poetry, philosophy, and myth, and its practice reflects on the psychology not only 
of the audience, but also of the practitioner. Alberti’s sense of irony furthermore 
affects his adaptation of Greek texts. As Lucian emphasizes, Momus is a fault- 
finder. For that reason he may reveal the nature of things concealed by others’ 
vanity and hypocrisy. His is a necessary presence. But in Alberti’s hands, it is one 
that foments its own faults, when the critic himself seeks praise and recognition, 
for example in the guise of a bickering philosopher. His Momus is less trustwor- 
thy and more driven to deceit than Lucian’s figure, and his contentious pursuit 
of vain expediency and self-interest sends up the proximity of Quattrocento hu- 
manism to a naive, authentic appreciation of the classics. 

In showing the troublesome face of Blame, Alberti weighs other classical 
sources: Hesiod, Cicero, and Homer. Momus, as the stirrer of strife, figures in 
the opening of Hesiod’s Works and Days. Beneficent Strife (Eris), Hesiod says, is 
something “one would praise once one got to know it,” for it is “good for mortals,” 
prodding them to enterprise and action.“ But Strife may also be blameworthy 


8 In the Latin translation of Lapo, Plutarch states: “Disciplina autem et cantuum 
et morum non minus in studio erat quam dicendi emulatio ac nitor. ... Nam laudationes 
[Greek: epainoi] eorum erant ut plurimum: quae praeclare et fausta pro sparta occubuis- 
sent. Et illorum vituperationes [psogoi] qui metu id agere decretassent quasi triste vitam 
miseramque vixissent.” Plutarch, Vitae illustrium virorum, 1:43v (§21 in modern editions). 
‘The reference to noble and base actions is found in Lycurgus, 25.2. 

“4 Theogenius, OV 2.55.2—3: “Licurgus, dicono, statui in Sparta facessero alli dii sac- 
rifici non suntuosi né tali che non potessero ogni di continuarli.” Cf. additional references 
provided by Francesca Mazzanti and Maria Luisa Tanganelli in La diblioteca, 435. On 
praise and blame in relation to articulating the truth in Greek literature, see Marcel De- 
tienne, The Masters of Truth of Truth in Archaic Greece, trans. Joan Lloyd (New York: Zone 
Books, 1996). 

* Hesiod, Works and Days, in Hesiod, Theogony / Works and Days / Testimonia, ed. 
and trans. Glenn W. Most, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 2006), 86-89 (lines 24 and 12; afterwards cited as WD 24 and 12): “aya0i 5 
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(epimémeéteé, thus “centered on Momus’). It is born of Night, like Momus, when it 
takes the form of destructive conflict and malicious envy. This appears to be the 
reading of Niccolé della Luna. In his oration on the Certame to Leonardo Dati, 
he cites in Greek the line from Hesiod, “And potter is angry with potter, and 
builder with builder” (WD 25), referring to the enmity the contest could—and 
did—unleash.*° In the Theogony, Hesiod describes the birth of Momus as a child 
of Night, signaling the darkness of oblivion, the absence of fame (7 214). He is 
also a sibling of “hard-hearted Strife.’*” Cicero transforms the name and par- 
entage of Momus in De natura deorum (On the Nature of the Gods), a work widely 
cited in the Trecento and Quattrocento. Here among the children of Erebus and 
Night appears a Latin variant of Momus, the feminine Querella, discontented 
complaint or accusation. ** She is sibling to Death, Darkness, and, not least, De- 
ceit (Fraus), a goddess who, in Alberti’s novel, is the lover of Momus. 

Deceit, blame, and strife are related under a common mother, Night. While 
they characterize the wily rhetor Momus, they also connote confusion, which is 
a theme of the novel, indicated not least by the haphazard arrangement of the 
plot. But like Blame, Deceit or Trickery also has a poetic kinship with Truth. In 
the Theogony, the name of Deceit is Apaté (T 224). Lucian’s True Story describes a 


7, 


"Epic Se Bpotoiow’; “tiv pev Kev ématvéooete vorjoas.” On this concept in Hesiod, see 
Gregory Nagy, The Best of the Achaeans: Concepts of the Hero in Archaic Greek Poetry (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1997), 309-15. There is a Latin translation of the 
first section of the Works and Days, possibly by Theodore Gaza, in Florence, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale, MS II VII 125 (sec. xv), fols. 15-22; for these lines it reads (fol. 15): 
“bona autem lis hec autem hominibus”; “hanc quidem utique laudaret intelligens aliquis.” 
Alberti may have viewed the Greek text through his acquaintance with Filelfo, who re- 
ports having the codex in his collection after his return from Constantinople in 1427. 
See his letter to Ambrogio Traversari in Traversari, Latinae epistolae, 2:1024 (ep. 24.32); 
see also Sabbadini, Le scoperte, 1:48. According to Sabbadini (Le scoperte, 1:45 and 1:63), 
Guarino possessed a codex of Hesiod (Paris gr. 2772); and Francesco Barbaro cited He- 
siod in his 1415 On Marriage (De re uxoria). 

In this morally neutral way, strife is considered by Heraclitus to generate all things. 
Petrarch cites the dictum of Heraclitus as the cornerstone of his Remedies for Fortune, 
and Alberti in the Momus has the ferryman Charon repeat this dictum. See Petrarch, De 
remediis, 1:530 (Pref. 2.1): “Ex omnibus que vel michi lecta placuerint vel audita, nichil 
pene vel insedit altius, vel tenacius inhesit, vel crebrius ad memoriam rediit, quam illud 
Heracliti: ‘Omnia secundum litem fieri.” Momus, 304 (4.39): “ ‘Atque’ inquit ‘ego quidem 
audieram mutua quadam concordique lite rerum omnia facta esse... .” 

“© See above, chapter 6. The translation in BNCF, MS II VII 125, fol. 15, describes 
Strife as “vituperabilis.” I thank Gregory Nagy for his help with this passage. It is possible 
that humanists may have gleaned WD 25 from an oration on envy by Dio Chrysostom 
(77.1-2; cited in Hesiod, Theogony, 278-79). 

” Hesiod, Theogony, 20-21 (1225): “Epw téxe kaptepoOupov.” 

48 De nat. deorum 3.17.44. 
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visit to the Isle of Dreams, in which the narrator sees, in the center of the agora, 
two temples, one of Deceit (Apazé), the other of Truth (A/étheia).” This work 
was translated into Latin in about 1441 by Lelio Tifernate, who uses the terms 
Delusio and Veritas for the temples.*” As Lucian’s title wittily implies, Truth and 
Trickery both belong to the province of the singer of tales, being alternate as- 
pects of beguiling, poetic speech. The power of persuasion, so dear to orators and 
to other tricksters like Momus, nonetheless resides among the Muses. Accord- 
ing to Cicero’s account, the first of the four Muses is Thelxinoé: seduction, or the 
charming of the heart.*! 

Cicero draws attention, by the name of Thelxinoé, to the central action of 
the poet in Homeric epic, namely, she/gein: to charm or cast a spell. The spell 
may show truth or deceive. Lucian’s Isle of Dreams, the narrator tells us, dift 
fers from Penelope’s account in the Odyssey of the two gates of dreams, horn and 
ivory, that bring true and false things.°’ But by claiming this distinction, he re- 
calls her story, as he does by noting the proximity of the two temples of Truth 
and Deceit.*? In the Odyssey, Penelope speaks to the bard Phemius, asking him 
to leave off singing of the return from Troy: “many other things thou knowest to 
charm [¢he/kééria] mortals.”°** While Phemius’s rhapsody of the nostoi or home- 


®” True History 2.33; see Detienne, Masters of Truth, 65. 

° Lelio Tifernate, trans., Luciano De veris narrationibus, ed. Giovanna Dapelo and 
Barbara Zoppelli (Genoa: Dipartimento di archeologia, filologia classica e loro tradiz- 
ioni, 1998), 219: “Introeunti autem in civitatem, a dextris quidem est Noctis templum, 
(quippe deos colunt et Gallum maxime, illique secus mare sacellum est) in sinistra autem 
Somni regia. Etenim is apud eos regnat, satrapas duos et duces faciens Taraxionem Ma- 
teogeni et Plutoceum Phantasionis. In medio autem foro, fons quidem inest quem Ca- 
reotim vocant, iuxta delubra duo, Delusionis scilicet ac Veritatis, ubi et penetrale est et 
cortina, eoque prophetans praeerat Antipho, somniorum simulator, id honoris a somno 
accipiens.” On the translation, see Marsh, Lucian and the Latins, 40-41. 

* De nat. deorum 3.21.54; cited by Detienne, Masters of Truth, 41. The other of Ci- 
cero’s first set of Muses are Arche (origin), Melete (discipline), and Aoede (singing, reci- 
tation). 

» True History 2.32; Od. 19.560—567. 

° Tifernate, Luciano De veris narrationibus, 218-19: “Portae quidem non duae sunt, 
ut Homero placuit, sed quatuor, duae enim desidiae et mollitiei campum respiciunt, una 
ferrea, altera e cornu facta, hiisque terribilia mortifera ac crudelia somnia efferentur; duae 
autem ad portum et mare, una quidem testea, altera autem eburnea, qua nos urbem in- 
gressi sumus.” See also Aeneid 6.893-896, noted by Brown and Knight, Momus, 396; and 
Momus 4.35, where ivory and horn denote the two passages from the underworld, across 
water and earth. 

Od. 1.337: “todd yap dra Bpotav GedKtipta oidac.” See Pilato’s translation, 
MS Florence, Laur. Plut. 34.45, fol. 5v: “aliq{uod] eni[m] mortaliu[m] multa delectabilia 
scis.” See Detienne, Masters of Truth, 77. Phemius is one of the two men spared by Odys- 
seus, who calls him, punning on his name, polyphémos aiodos, “minstrel of many songs” 


(Od. 22.376). 
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comings of the Greeks contains truth —Phemius is related to phémé, “divine ut- 
terance” — other stories are meant to deceive. Eumaeus, Odysseus’s loyal swine- 
herd on Ithaka, refuses to take stock in the story that the hero, disguised as a 
beggar, spins for him: “Do not try to win my favor by falsehoods,” Eumaeus says, 
“nor to charm [¢he/ge] me in any way.”* Odysseus is featured, in his ironic, vaga- 
bond form, in Alberti’s vernacular works of the Theogenius, Profugia, and Am- 
icitia hexameter. His Momus parodies the hero, telling tale upon tale, adapting 
personae, and even shifting shape as he wheedles and flatters in the course of his 
misadventures.”° 

As Alberti’s hexameter suggests, the gods have the ability to deceive, to per- 
form apaté. The Momus states that every god on Olympus carries a little flame on 
the forehead, allowing them “to turn themselves at will into whatever remarkable 
form they want.”*’ Here Alberti is employing features from Greek sources. In the 
Iliad, Hector realizes too late, before the gates of Troy, that Athena has tricked 
him in the shape of his brother Deiphobus.** This deception, the apagé, is a mi- 
metic art practiced not only by the gods, but also by the poet-eiron. In the Odyssey, 
Odysseus, masked as a beggar, speaks so charmingly to his wife that “he made 
the many falsehoods of his tale seem like the truth.”*’ Deceptions may bear the 
likeness of the truth, especially when spoken under the divine inspiration of the 
Muses. In the preface to the Theogony, Hesiod hears the Muses say, with words 
that echo those of Odysseus, “we know how to say many false things similar to 
genuine ones, but we know, when we wish, how to proclaim true things.”® As if 
residing on the Isle of Dreams, one has difficulty in distinguishing appearance 
from reality, deceit from truth. And, like Odysseus before Penelope, the ironic 
poet may use beguiling speech to test the moral probity of the listener. 


® Od. 14.387: “urte ti pot yeddeoor yapifeo pnjte tt Oédye.” Cf. Pilato, MS Laur. 
Plut. 34.45, fol. 88v: “neq[ue]q[ue] michi mendaciis grates da n[e]c decipe.” See Deti- 
enne, Masters of Truth, 54. 

56 In this way Momus bears more than a little resemblance to the figure of Hermes 
in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, for Hermes is a trickster and shape-shifter, and trans- 
verses boundaries as an emissary. 

°7 Momus 1.15: “atque ea [flammula] quidem in diis hanc habet vim, ut ea conspicui 
in quas velint rerum formas sese queant ex arbitrio vertere.” When Momus loses his flame 
after his fall from Olympus, Virtue gives him her veil, allowing him to “change your ap- 
pearance however you want” (54-55; 1.56). Thus his deceit becomes masked, at least tem- 
porarily, under the cover of virtue. 

8 77. 22.299: “eye &° eEanatnoev AOrvn’; cf. Pilato, Laur. Plut. 34.45, fol. 211v: “me 
autem decepit Athena.” See Detienne, Masters of Truth, 54. 

* 0d.19.204: “ioxe yevddea ToANG AEywv EtHpLOLOW Spoia.” Cf. Pilato, Laur. Plut. 
34.45, fol. 138: “dicebat enim mendacia multa narrans v[er]i similia.” See Detienne, Mas- 
ters of Truth, 87. 

 T 27-28: “iSuev yebdea MoAAA A€yetv EtvpLOLOLV Ouoia, / iSpev 6’, edt’ EHEAwptev, 
aAnPéa ynpvoacBat.” See Detienne, Masters of Truth, 87. 
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Poetic mimesis, imitation, is therefore a cousin to simulation, showing its 
craft in its apparent authenticity, when it carries the outward stamp of truth. 
With an eye toward his humanist brethren, Alberti deliberates in the Momus 
on the foundations and practice of rhetoric, taking the reader back to the roots 
of rhetoric in poetry. Towards the end of the Momus, the philosopher Gelastus 
is brought back from the underworld by Charon and they arrive at the theater. 
Charon asks him: “Since you claim that in this place they perform many things 
that contribute to the way of living well—who benefits from them?” and then: 
“Who asks poets how to live rather than philosophers?” Gelastus says, “But what 
you hear with pleasure from the poets, you understand more readily, you inter- 
nalize more deeply, and you remember with greater tenacity.” The poet’s charm 
has a moral suasion more primal than that of the rhetorician, and more commu- 
nicative than philosophical sententiae. The philosophers in Momus fare no better 
than they do in Lucian’s Icaromenippus. Apollo, the god of poetry and oracular 
speech, finds himself unable to interpret their arguments.” In mocking philo- 
sophical gravity, Alberti may have drawn the figure of Gelastus from Plutarch’s 
Life of Lycurgus. Lycurgus sets up a statue of Laughter (Gelofos, genitive of gelos) 
in order to bring levity to the moral discussions of the Spartans, which, we have 
seen, were inspired by poetry. 


6t Momus, 312-13 (4.48-49): [Charon]: “quandoquidem, ut praedicas, multa hoc 
loco quae ad vitam bene degendam faciunt in medium afferuntur, cuinam ea commodent 
.... Proxime item velim dicas ab poetisne quam ab philosophis vitae degendae rationes 
expetent? .. . [Gelastus]: “Quae tamen ab poeta cum voluptate audias, ea capias facilius, 
imbues plenius, servabis firmius.” 

6 Momus, 3.47. The scene between Gelastus and Charon is subject to another ironic 
perspective, in that Gelastus’s former friend, the wine-soaked Oenops, hears his speech 
and thinks that an actor is poorly impersonating Gelastus. 

6° Plutarch describes how the elderly men of Sparta occupied themselves “in prais- 
ing some noble action [ton kalén] or censuring some base one [¢6n aischron], with jesting 
and laughter [ge/étos] which made the path to instruction easy and natural.” Lycurgus 
founded a statue to Laughter, and brought moderate jokes into their symposia (25.2). 
Gelastus appears at the end of the Momus as a philosopher who returns from the dead. 
In his version, Lapo translates go/dtos (genitive of ge/és) as “risus,” which suggests Alberti 
saw the Greek text: “Sed plurimum illud erat huiusmodi conventus opus: ut vel honesta 
laudarent: vel turpa vituperarent. Idque cum ioco et risu: qui comiter ad correptionem 
emendationemque deducerent. Neque enim Ligurgus ipse severus immodice fuit: quin et 
risus sigillum ab illo erectum Sosibius tradit: quippe qui iocum quasi laboris et asperioris 
victus condimentum aliquando iniiceret in conviviis et huiusmodi conventibus” (Vitae, 
1:44v). 
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3. The psychological origin of humanist 
errancy in anxiety 


Alberti’s ethical enterprise in the Momus may be guided by a conception similar 
to the one formulated later by Wittgenstein: “One must start out with the error 
and bring it over into the truth. That is, one must uncover the source of the error, 
otherwise hearing the truth doesn’t help us at all. The truth cannot force its way 
in when something else is taking its place.”®* Momus portrays the errant figure of 
the contemporary humanist rhetorician, with Alberti exposing the psychological 
origin of his errancy: his anxiety, his need for acceptance, and his self-alienation. 
In this exposure, Alberti also adapts the poetic precedents of Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio. Both writers provided a pattern for Alberti’s irony. Boccaccio, in his Ge- 
nealogia deorum gentilium, deepens the psychological profile of the gods, finding 
the impetus for this study more in Ovid than in Cicero’s De natura deorum. He 
embellishes Querella/Momus with attributes Alberti would attach to his figure: 


She is a sickness of the mind, in which it poorly accords with itself, and en- 
ters into an unsound breast, because the foolish man either asserts that he 
has been denied something he is owed, or with ill will puts up with not be- 
ing given something he seeks, or is unable to obtain something he desires. 
And so he imagines, being deprived of the light of the mind, that his own 
fault belongs to someone else. 


As in his other works, Alberti combines Trecento and Greek sources to set hu- 
manist practice into sharp relief. 

The Momus therefore does not so much enter the debate over rhetoric’s place 
and power in the fifteenth century as it poetically presents the debate. In his role 
as a humanist novelist— both terms are important—Alberti shows not only the 
force of epideictic rhetoric but also the psychology of the rhetorician. The form 
of the novel, more than that of dialogue or treatise, allows the inward turn to 
the mind of the speaker. The outstanding rhetorician of the work is Momus, who 
dons different disguises to gain his ends. The ends are personal security more 
than truth or even power; and ironically one of his means to these ends, the craft 


° Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Occasions 1912-1951, ed. and trans. James 
Klagge and Alfred Nordmann (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1993), 118-19 (translation re- 
vised): “Man muss beim Irrtum ansetzen und ihn in die Wahrheit tiberftihren. D.h., man 
muss die Quelle des Irrtums aufdecken, sonst ntitzt uns das Horen der Wahrheit nichts. 
Sie kann nicht eindringen, wenn etwas anderes ihren Platz einnimmt.” 

®° Giovanni Boccaccio, Genealogie deorum gentilium, 1:54-55 (§1.26): “Est enim 
morbus male secum convenientis animi, ob hoc insanum veniens pectus, quia aut sub- 
trahi quod sibi debetur autumat inconsultus homo, aut egre fert sibi non dari quod optat, 
vel non posse quod cupiat. Et sic quod suum crimen est alienum lumine mentis privatus 
existimat.” 
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of words, both stems from and contributes to a deep-seated anxiety about his 
place in the society of the gods.°* The Momus, by displaying this introspection, 
dramatically adapts its sources, and carries on the humanist self-analysis from 
Alberti’s Intercenales and vernacular dialogues. 

An episode from Book 2 provides an example of Alberti’s analysis of 
humanist rhetoric and moral suasion. In this second book, Momus has been 
recalled from exile on earth, where he fled after criticizing Jupiter’s rule. Rath- 
er than the physical metamorphoses he employed on earth, he now uses verbal 
and histrionic sleights of hand to confirm his place in Jupiter’s favor. Momus, in 
short, decides to play the role of the courtier. He chooses to hide his insecurity 
under the mask of “false merriment,” abandoning his previous “truculent and ter- 
rible aspect.” He tells himself, “Oh, what an excellent thing it is to know how 
to cover and cloak one’s true feelings with a painted fagade of artificiality and 
studied pretence.” 

Momus then acts as the court jester, narrating a series of his own dinner 
pieces deriving, he says, from his experience as an exile (2.37). The narrative 
echoes the classical review on the choice of a profession, for example in Horace’s 
first satire. Momus speaks of the soldier’s life as both perilous and vicious. He 
comments on the life of kings, noting two paths to power, one through violence, 
the other through a “knowledge of the liberal arts” and display of moral charac- 
ter.©? But even honorable rulers, he concludes, have a life too burdensome, too 
focused on the cares of others, so that they neglect themselves (2.45). Momus 
confirms the pessimism of Poggio’s De infelicitate principum, an attitude pres- 


6° Momus may be unscrupulous toward the truth or the moral good, but he is highly 
scrupulous about his standing in court. Boschetto, “Ricerche sul Theogenius e sul Momus,” 
emphasizes Momus’s vindictiveness and wrath (35-37); I see these emotions as rooted in 
his social anxiety. This anxiety is mentioned 1.42, 1.74, 1.79, 1.86, and 2.5; one may note 
that in 1.11 Jupiter imposes anxiety and fear among human beings in order to diminish 
the gods’ envy of their happiness. I therefore differentiate my view from that of Vasoli, 
“Potere,” 446, who describes Momus as “l’incarnazione di unossessione umana tra le pit 
commune e profonde: la volunta irrefrenabile di autoaffermazione, alla quale si accompa- 
gna la memoria di uroffesa atroce e di disavvernture crudeli che sola la massima fortuna 
potrebbe risarcire.” 

67 Momus, 96-97 (2.6): “ficta hilaritate”; 114-15 (2.25): “Momus vero difficile dictu 
est quam omnes in animi perturbationes iactarit se atque agitaret.” Momus determines 
his true nature to be malevolent, given to an “insitum et penitus innatum lacessendi 
morem” (2.12); but what is at issue, we shall see, is whether he possesses the self-under- 
standing necessary to make this determination: all is in flux. 

8 Momus, 104-5 (2.14): “O rem optimam nosse erudito artificio fucatae fallacisque 
simulationis suos operire atque obnubere sensus”; see also 1.64: Momus will be “simu- 
lando ac dissimulando perdoctus.” 

& Momus, 128-29 (2.43): “Alteram vero ad imperium viam bonarum esse artium 
peritia bonorum morum cultu ac virtutem ornamentis deductam atque aptam.” 
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ent in Jupiter’s own melancholy observations. Speaking to Hercules during the 
turmoil at the end of the second book, he says, “You see how much trouble it is 
being a prince?””” 

But the irony of Momus’s speech cuts at humanist practice in two ways. First 
of all, the royal use of the liberal arts is for the show, rather than the acquisition, 
of wisdom or virtue: “That’s how you position yourself in such a way—that’s how 
you appear to the human race in such a way—that they regard you as worthy 
of favor and goodwill.” Momus recognizes how princely patrons use learning 
more to garner support than to edify themselves. Furthermore, he questions the 
efficacy of this learning, criticizing the claim that one’s reading brings enlight- 
enment: “He found that all those callings men considered most prestigious were 
far less useful and less conducive to a good and happy life than the considered 
reflection (cogitata ratio) of a wise man would expect.””” Thus Momus contradicts 
Poggio’s position, shared with other humanists, that reflective rationalism pro- 
vides the most worthy counsel. 

Dismissing the military and princely life, Momus undertakes his famous 
praise of the life of a vagabond. Of all human callings, he says, a wandering beg- 
gar speaks freely and wanders at will. He is afflicted neither by envy nor by public 
pressure to perform; self-sufficient and self-reliant he stands, or rather lounges, 
in contrast to the officious courtier, whose superior attitude is misplaced: “You,” 
Momus tells his listeners, “might do many things for other people, but the beg- 
gar does nothing either for you or for others. Whatever he does, he does for 
himself.””? Momus develops the antithesis between the worry-laden if urbane life 
at court and the urban independence of his vagabond, who is content with what 
Nature gives him, “free from care” (cwris vacuus), and yet whose words are para- 
doxically persuasive precisely because of the vagabond’s lack of social status; the 
beggar’s rhetoric, Momus claims, is more potent that that of “some pajama-clad 
orator.””* Momus cleverly shifts from blaming the callings of others to praising 


7 Momus, 178-79 (2.103): “En .. . et quanti est nos esse principes?” See the entire 
complaint, 2.103—9, which ably portrays how Jupiter’s anger overcomes his reasoning. See 
also Fubini, “Leon Battista Alberti,” linking Poggio with Alberti. 

7 Momus, 128-29 (2.43): “qua quidem te ita compares, ita exhibeas hominum generi 
oportet, ut te gratia e benevolentia dignum deputent.” 

2 Momus, 124-25 (2.38): “Sed eas omnes quae apud homines inter egregias habean- 
tur vivendi artes reperisse eiusmodi esse, ut sint longe minus utiles minusque commodae 
ad bene et beatae vivendum quam sapientis hominis cogitata ratio postulet.” The editors 
note the similarity here to his De commodis litterarum atque incommodis. 

73° Momus, 134-35 (2.51): “Tu aliorum causa facies multa, erro nec tua nec aliorum 
causa facit quippiam: sibi facit quicquid facit.” 

™ Momus, 136-37 (2.54); translation revised: “quivis stragula veste indutus orator.” 
Cf. Horace, Satires 2.3.228. See the references to Momus on earth as “curis plenus” in 
1.42; and the discussion of the vagabond as figure of mendicant preacher in Mario Mar- 
telli, “Minima in Momo libello adnotanda,” Albertiana 2 (1999): 21-36, at 26. Robert 
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his own, pretended way of life, employing verbal skills to outface the courtly 
rhetorician. The irony will resonate in the third book, when the humble Socrates 
confounds the artful Mercury (3.22). 

This figure of a lazy Cynic vagrant appears at first to be the hero of the anti- 
hero Momus. In fact Momus describes his own life on earth as a vagabond, who 
lived “with a temperate and untroubled mind”; he looked askance at the great 
enterprises and monstrous crises of humanity, slept while others toiled, dreamt 
while others sought power and security: “Then if anyone openly started to lament 
the great storms and tempests of the times, Momus, rubbing his shin, would say, 
“This isn’t anything you need to worry about, Momus; go back to sleep.” 

His narrative elicits laughter from the gods. But why do they laugh? Perhaps, 
like Alberti’s contemporaries, they understand the ironies in Momus’s jesting 
account.”° These are ironies that move Momus’s praise of vagabonds beyond an 
exposition of the falsehoods of public life.’”” Momus confesses he is wearing the 
jester’s mask, and the drama of his narrative also puts his mask on display. He 
plays the part of the eiron, the wise fool, but it is only in play, only a part. Mo- 
mus’s praise of the vagabonds conceals and yet reveals his desire for happiness 
through material comfort and social acceptance. 

‘The nature of the unlettered vagabond is contradicted not only by Momus’s 
skill in epideictic rhetoric that structures his praise, but also by what the work 
reveals about the god’s own motivations and, more importantly, his inner state. 
A number of subtexts illuminate Momus’s skill and how Alberti advances his 
critique of humanism in the novel. Among Alberti’s youthful writings, the De 
commodis litterarum atque incommodis expresses a studied ambivalence toward the 
fruits of a liberal education: while a misguided ambition may spur the social 
misfit to his library, the neglect, ignorance, and envy of his society nonethe- 
less lend the scholar an indirect nobility.”* The vernacular writings of the 1440s 


Klein recognizes the irony of this passage in a larger literary context: “Un aspect de 
Vherméneutique 4 l’age de Phumanisme classique: Le théme du fou et lironie human- 
iste,” in Umanesimo e ermeneutica (Padua: CEDAM, 1963), 11-25, esp. 23-24. 

5 Momus, 136-41; translation revised: 2.55: “animo aequabili, nullam in partem 
commoto.” 2.56-57: “Tum si quis coram tantos turbines et rerum tempestates deplorare 
agerediebatur, Momus, perfricato crure, aiebat: ‘Nequequam, Mome, quicquam est hic, 
quod quidem tibi recte curis: dormi’.” On this passage, see also Marsh, Lucian and the 
Latins, 161. 

% Alberti calls these stories facetias istas, Momus, 2.59. 

77 Vasoli, “Potere,” 444, 455; Borsi, Alberti, 62; cf. Tafuri, Ricerca, 51-52. See also 
Ernesto Grassi, who calls this episode a “demythologizing of politics,” which dispenses 
with masks and illusion (Folly and Insanity in Renaissance Literature, 78). Garin (Rinas- 
cite e rivoluzioni, 179-80) sees the praise of beggars as Alberti’s own credo in the face of 
social ill. 

8 Leon Battista Alberti, De commodis litterarum atque incommodis, ed. Laura Goggi 


Carotti (Florence: Olschki, 1976). 
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emphasize the virulence of social malaise to the point of advocating the intellec- 
tual’s withdrawal. Both Teogenio and Genipatro in the Theogenius appear almost 
misanthropic in their solitary leisure, and the figure of Archimedes, cited as the 
final exemplum in the Profugia, achieves a separate peace in the face of social cha- 
os, not unlike Momus the vagabond. But the means of gaining this solace could 
hardly be more different: while Archimedes is absorbed in his geometrical dia- 
grams, Momus sleeps and dreams (2.57). 

‘The classical sources implicit in Momus’s praise also reveal Alberti’s ironic 
method. Scholars have addressed two sources worthy of further examination: Ar- 
istotle and Horace. In his Rhetoric, Aristotle cites the example of happy beggars as 
a false rhetorical argument: “Another similar argument points out that beggars sing 
and dance in temples, and that exiles can live wherever they please, and that such 
privileges are at the disposal of those we account happy; and therefore every one 
might be regarded as happy if only he has those privileges. What matters, however, 
is the circumstances under which the privileges are enjoyed.”” There is this falsity in 
the rhetorical effusion of Momus, who pursues courtly comforts. The fraudulence 
of Momus’s sagacious poverty —the opposite of learned ignorance —is underlined 
later in the novel. Charon mocks Gelastus, “Among you philosophers, is so much 
value placed on wisdom that you prefer to live freezing and hungry, dragging out 
a beggar’s existence by hourly labor than by living affuently and comfortably? . . . 
‘That’s not living, Gelastus, it’s fighting off adversity! As long as you live your life 
hungry and cold, you’re a wretched man.”*° 

‘The writings of Horace shed light on the narrative personality of Momus, 
and thus the psychological analysis employed by Alberti. Like the jesting Mo- 
mus, Horace’s first satire claims to tell “truth with a laugh” as it recites the mis- 
eries of various occupations and the benefits of living according to nature.* But 
while Horace attributes human anxiety to greed (1.3843), Momus describes the 
violence inherent both in humanity as well as in the macrocosm. Horace’s treat- 
ment of Stoicism is also at issue. Horace’s Carmina 3.3 commends the Stoic sage 
for his emotional immunity to upheavals akin to those recounted by Momus.” 
Among Alberti’s humanist predecessors, Petrarch quotes this ode in the first 


” Aristotle, Rhetoric, trans. W. Rhys Roberts (Mineola, NY: Dover, 2004), 111 
(2.24.7; 1401b); the paragraph concludes, “Hence this line too falls under the head of fal- 
lacies by omission.” Emphasis by translator. 

8° Momus, 300-301 (4.32): “Tanti ergo est sapere apud philosophos, ut algendo et 
famescendo vitam precario et per mercedem trahere quam in rerum opulentia affluen- 
tiaque malint? . .. Non est vivere, o Gelaste, sed luctari adversus mala! Dum ita te habes 
in vita ut esurias algeasque, hoc est ut miser sis.” 

81 1.1.24—25: “quamquam ridentem dicere verum / quid vetat?”, 49-50: “vel dic quid 
referat intra / naturae finis viventi... .”; see Momus, Pref. 5, where Alberti talks of “ut in 
rebus gravissimis tractandis nusquam a risu iocuque discedas. . . .” 


82 See Martelli, “Minima,” 30. 
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of his Familiares (1.1.46) when facing up to the “blows and injuries of fortune” 
(impetus atque iniurias fortune). But another satire of Horace mocks the abstract 
idealism of the Stoics, just as Petrarch questions Stoic insensitivity in the De re- 
mediis, and Alberti’s Profugia notes his own suspicions of Stoicism.* 

Momus is no Stoic, either as beggar or jester, or in his more inveterate state as 
troublemaker. Momus the rhetorical raconteur runs his parody of Horace’s writ- 
ings to a number of levels, finishing it in selfsatire. The beggar Momus is more 
concerned with contentment than with virtue: and Momus’s comic narration aims 
to ingratiate the speaker with his audience even as it affects to present a critique of 
the court. A formal, stylistic quality distinguishes Alberti’s novel from its various 
subtexts, be they from Aristotle, Horace, Lucian, or from Alberti himself.** Mo- 
mus is a character, not an author or interlocutor, who expresses these sentiments; 
furthermore, he is a character in disguise, choosing to simulate and dissimulate 
his personality.* Alberti, as a novelist, affords us insight into his motivations and 
makeup. When exiled among humankind, Momus nervously awaits the arrival of 
Virtue: he is “naturally paranoid . . . plagued with anxiety” (ingenio suspiciosissimo 
... curis plenus), in stark contrast to the vagabond he describes as “free from care” 
(curis vacuus). He decides to cover his persona, his mask as a scold, with a simulated 
cheerfulness, all the while saying to himself, “I cannot not be Momus, and I can- 
not not be who I have always been without sacrificing my freedom and my consis- 
tency. Well, let it be so: keep the real you, the man you want to be, while using your 
appearance, expression, and words to pretend and feign (simules atque dissimules) 
that you are the person whom the occasion demands.”* Similarly, upon being re- 
called from exile, Momus loses any trace of the equanimity of the vagrant beggar: 
“It is difficult to describe the many anxieties that tossed and rattled in Momus’s 
mind. .. . There was no shape into which he did not want to transform himself. . . . 
He decided to approach them [the gods] voluntarily, covering up his corrupt and 


83 Horace, Sa. 1.3; cf. also Sa¢. 2.3 and 2.7, and the lucid discussion by Marcia Col- 
ish, The Stoic Tradition from Antiquity to the Early Middle Ages (Leiden: Brill, 1985), 160- 
94, esp. 180-82. Petrarch, De remediis, 1:1024—44 (dialogue 2.114). 

** Tt is this formal quality that is not fully appreciated in the commentary. Note that 
in Lucian’s Juppiter tragoedeus, Zeus himself first witnesses and then complains of the 
philosophers’ debates over the gods. While Momus defends the position of the Epicure- 
an, he does not foment the debates and then deny his role. In fact he claims (§22) that he 
does not care about honor, a claim not contradicted in the course of the dialogue. 

85 Momus, 2.68; 1.64. 

86 Momus, 42-45 (1.42—43), translator’s emphasis: “Dices: ‘Nequeo esse non Mo- 
mus; nequeo non esse qui semper fuerim, liber et constans.’ Esto sane: ipsum te intus in 
animo habeto quem voles, dum vultu, fronte verbisque eum te simules atque dissimules 
usus poscat.” 
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defeated spirit with a confident attitude and false merriment, and hiding deep in- 
side his real feelings about himself.”*” 

‘The god appears behind the masks. And unifying the different shapes of Mo- 
mus’s personality is the common attribute of inauthenticity. The beggar that Mo- 
mus describes never existed; in his persona of the comic rhetorician who tells the 
pseudo-autobiographical adventures, Momus is also a fraud. This is both his out- 
ward strength and inner liability. The goddess Deceit (Fraus) notices that “Momus 
had excessive power from his skill in the marvelous artifice of deceit (do/i) and in 
the practice of trickery and illusion.”** But at bottom Momus lacks an identity, a 
sense of self. He is inauthentic, even to himself. For how deep has Momus buried 
“his real feelings about himself”? Who or what is the “real” Momus? In what sense 
is he ever “free and consistent” (/ider et constans)? Is the real Momus also the man 
he wants to be? These are questions the novel leaves unanswered. Momus instead 
epitomizes the anxious, careworn state that Jupiter inflicted upon mortals in order 
to lessen the envy of the gods toward human happiness; and Momus’s multilingual 
daughter Rumor shares his mental anxiety.® The inner insecurity is confirmed by 
his reliance on the opinion of others. Upon receiving the approval of the gods, Mo- 
mus becomes haughty and overweening.”” 

In terms of modern psychology, Momus acts in Sartrean “bad faith” (mau- 
vaise foi). He confirms the power of his anxiety as he masks it; he admits the im- 
portance of others to his sense of well-being as he exploits their weaknesses.” 


87 Momus, 96-97 (2.5—6): “Momus vero difficile dictu est quam omnes in animi 
perturbationes iactarit se atque agitarit. . . . [N]ihil fuit formae in quod vertere se non 
affectarit. ... Ergo ultro progredi animumque alioquin labefactatum atque prostratum 
erecto vultu fictaque hilaritate integere et de ipso quid sentiat habere alta reconditum dis- 
simulatione instituit.” 

88 Momus, 192-93 (2.116): “miro illum callere doli artificio atque ad fingendi fall- 
endique usum nimium posse Momum intellexit.” 

8° Cf. Momus, 1.11 and 20, where in both cases Jupiter sends curas metumque among 
humanity; and 1.74, regarding Rumor’s state. 

® See Momus, 1.46—48, regarding Virtue’s approval; and 3.40, after receiving the 
assignment by Jupiter to lead the divine assembly. 

1 Jean-Paul Sartre, Being and Nothingness: A Phenomenological Essay on Ontology, trans. 
Hazel E. Barnes (New York: Washington Square Press, 1956), 83: “But if I am what I wish 
to veil, the question takes on quite another aspect. I can in fact wish ‘not to see’ a certain as- 
pect of my being only if am acquainted with the aspect I do not wish to see. . .. This means 
that anguish, the intentional aim of anguish, and a flight from anguish toward reassuring 
myths must all be given in the unity of the same consciousness . . . . Thus anguish, properly 
speaking, can be neither hidden nor avoided.” Cf. also 98: “What unity do we find in these 
various aspects of bad faith? It is a certain art of forming contradictory concepts which unite 
in themselves both the idea and the negation of the idea.” 
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Lying to himself, he assumes a role and assigns one to others.” In the theatrical 
mind of Momus, he objectifies himself and his own environment: all are swin- 
dlers, everything is reflected and refracted in mutual mirroring. It is amusing, 
and doubly ironic, that Momus should claim to have perfected the game of trick- 
ery by residing among humanity, and then after teaching women the craft of cos- 
metics.”? To use the terms of Sartre, the rhetorician Momus elides his being-for- 
himself with his being-for-others.** He forgoes any grasp of authenticity, in the 
sense of a release from bad faith, a conversion from the objectification of oneself 
and others to a position that respects one another’s mutual freedom.” 

Momus vainly strives to posit his identity within a group that mistrusts him 
and he mistrusts. His fine rhetoric of the vagabond is an image of independence 
that he never actually fulfilled nor indeed would want to enact. It is instead an 
image he uses to garner the respect of others. Momus’s self-respect derives from 
the public recognition he attains, even as he suspects the worth of those accord- 
ing him this recognition. He has tied his self-respect to the shifting moods of the 
gods.*° Alienated by their vanity and hypocrisy, Momus also plays a role from 
which he deems he cannot escape. He is therefore alienated from himself, with- 
out a point of rest or stasis. 

The keynote of Momus’s personality is anxiety over his social position. This 
anxiety reveals the fiction of the carefree vagabond. Vindictive, suspicious, and 


» Sartre, Being and Nothingness, 89: “Bad faith then has in appearance the structure 
of falsehood. Only what changes everything is the fact that in bad faith it is from my- 
self that I am hiding the truth.” Cf. also 97: “The qualities thus attached to the person 
she is listening to [in bad faith] are in this way fixed in a permanence like that of things, 
which is no other than the projection of the strict present of the qualities into the tem- 
poral flux.” 

% Momus, 1.64. 

* Sartre, Being and Nothingness, 100-3, with the example of the café waiter. 

°° For references to authenticity in Sartre, see Thomas C. Anderson, Sartre’s Two 
Ethics: From Authenticity to Integral Humanity (Peru, IL: Open Court, 1993), 64-68. See 
also the comments by Tenenti, “Il Momus,” 150-53, on the “psicologia collettiva” and fic- 
tion of power exposed by the Momus. 

% See Momus’s lament in 4.82: only feigning wins the prince’s favor. See also 
Grafton, Commerce with the Classics, 75, speaking of Della famiglia 4: “Alberti’s characters 
analyze human relationships as a game of manipulation, which one plays to connect and 
endear oneself to the powerful.” In his autobiography, Alberti speaks of his self-conscious 
cultivation of physical and social graces (“L’autobiografia,” 71.2—4): “Itaque voluit omni 
in vita, omni gestu, omni sermone et esse et videri dignus bonorum benevolentia . . .” 
and even a simulated ignorance (72.17-19): “Ignarum se multis in rebus simulabat, quo 
alterius ingenium, mores peritiamque scrutaretur.” But the autobiography also notes his 
hatred of flattery (71.3235): “Bonis et studiosis viris fuit commendatus principibusque 
non paucis acceptissimus; sed quod omne ambitionis assentationisque genus detestaretur, 
minus multis placuit quam placuisset, si pluribus sese familiarem fecisset.” 
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easily slighted, he indulges in civic vices that spring from this deep-seated inse- 
curity.” An obsessive concern for his place in society moves Momus to adopt his 
various guises. ‘The episode following his comic stories bears this out. For even 
though Momus wins applause and acceptance for his stories, he comes to believe 
that his jester’s mask has typecast him in the eyes of others. Feeling identified 
with his rhetorical simulation, Momus grows discontented in measure with his 
sense of the gods’ disrespectful acclaim for his role: 


Momus, seeing how ready they were to laugh at his expense, could not con- 
tain his irritation. It annoyed him that Jupiter and the other gods did not 
seem satisfied to hear the story told succinctly once or twice, but that yet 
again, at a banquet where the cream of the divine race were reclining, they 
were asking Momus to make a fool of himself, as if he were the victuals for 
a feast or the seasoning for a dish.” 


Momus therefore transforms himself into a solemn thinker, who tells Jupiter 
of his valiant attempts on earth to counter the impiety among the philosophers 
and orators. The philosophers paraded with an “old-style morality and goodness 
(Aonestatem) . . . laid on with an almost theatrical scrupulosity.””” He claims they 
proceeded to dispute the beneficence, and even the existence, of the gods. The 
orators are cut even more closely from Momus’s own cloth. He states that “they 
like to wander into debates, taking no firm or consistent opinion, especially when 
faced by persons who seemed to know something from actual experience.” In- 
stead they were adept at flattery, seeking acclaim “not so much by leading and 
influencing the thoughts and passions of the multitude as by adjusting their own 
principles on a daily basis to fit the crowd’s approval.” °° Momus is certain that 


7 See Boschetto, “Ricerche sul Theogenius e sul Momus,” 35-37, see also Momus, 
1.48 and 3.5, when Momus grows arrogant in proportion to his feeling of security. 

°8 Momus, 150-51 (2.70): “... Momus hos intuens ita ridicule in se affectos non po- 
tuit facere quin stomacharetur. Aegre enim ferebat non illud sat videri Iovi et diis semel 
atque iterum succincte et breviter audisse, ni et rursus in convivio, in quo maximorum 
deorum flos et nitor discumberet, quasi epularum obsonium et mensae condimentum 
Momum ad irridendum deposcerent.” The Latin “Aegre . . . ferebat” may be a verbal clue 
to Boccacio’s description of Querula, Cicero’s variant for Momus: “egre fert sibi non dari 
quod optat.” 

°° Momus, 152-55 (2.74): “fronte corporisque habitu ad omnem veterem morem et 
honestatem quadam scaenica superstitione composito.” 

100 Momus, 156-57 (2.77): “Hos per contiones vagari solitos, nihil sibi assumentes 
certi atque constantis quod affirment, praesertim apud eos qui usu et exercitatione rerum 
sapere videantur”; “non tam multitudinis sensum atque cogitationes flectendo et diducen- 
do, quam ad multitudinis nutum sua omnia instituta vertendo in dies et immutando.” The 
phrase “usu et exercitatione” recalls the words of Niccoli in the On Nobility §48, regarding 
the perfecting of virtue: see above, chap. 4, 131 n. 74. 
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Jupiter, had he been present, would have smashed with his thunderbolt “that 
whole criminal clan of literati, so that all philosophers, with their gymnasia, 
books, and libraries, would be consumed by flame.” 


4. Hercules among the philosophers: humanist sincerity 
and inauthenticity 


Momus’s diatribe against philosophical contentiousness is an echo of Lucian’s 
mockery. His criticism of flatterers resonates with the comments of contemporary 
humanists, for example in the voice of Poggio’s Niccoli. But the irony of Momus 
is that he is a false figure of Blame. His blaming is also theatrical and fraudu- 
lent. He engages in these oratorical tactics to curry favor, like the flatterers he im- 
pugns. Furthermore, his narrative itself is fictive. It was Momus, when exiled, who 
fomented human resentment against the gods. Alberti, taking the classical ideas 
of negative strife and moral opprobrium, shows their emptiness, their destructive 
nothingness, when they are employed with the skill of a master rhetorician. 

Hercules, an object of Momus’s spite, defends humanity against Momus’s 
charges. Like Momus’s speech, his defense is highly rhetorical in its antitheses 
and epideictic nature. He praises the pious sentiments of the philosophers ac- 
cused by Momus: 


Learned men and persons educated in gymnasia and libraries— not among 
vagabonds and drunkards— have worked that mankind shall confess these 


truths [about the goodness of the gods]... . Learned men, I say, through 
their deeply-meditated and well-constructed arguments have been respon- 
sible for the honor paid to the gods . . . and for the cultivation of piety, 


holiness, and virtue. At the same time, they have acted in this way so that 
others would become better people, and not to chase any empty glory for 
themselves. 1? 


‘These sentiments, like Momus’s diatribe against flattery, resemble those ex- 
pressed by Poggio, in the guise of Niccolé Niccoli. They also recall the guiding 
words of Cicero in On Duties, on the need for the orator and scholar to “train 
many to be better citizens and more useful to their country.” Hercules claims, 


101 Momus, 168-69 (2.91): “omnem scelestissimam familiam litteratorum . . . quo 
philosophos omnes totis cum gymnasiis et libris et bibliotecis absumerent.” 

102 Momus, 172-73 (2.95-96): “Haec ut homines dinoscerent et profiterentur, viri 
docti et in gymnasiis bibliothecisque, non inter errones et crapulas educati, effecere.. . . 
Fecere, inquam, docti ipsi, suis evigilatis et bene diductis rationibus, ut honos diis red- 
derentur . . . ut pietas, sanctimonia virtusque coleretur. Atqui haec quidem eo fecere quo 
ceteros meliores redderent, non quo sibi inanem ullam gloriam aucuparentur.” 


103 Cicero, De off: 1.44.155. See above, 36-37. 
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in terms similar to those of Bruni, that the scholars’ reason (ratio) is “formed and 
fixed by virtue” (“a virtute parata et constituta”): “it has tested everything and 
made publicly available whatever contributes to human use and need and to liv- 
ing well and blessedly.”'™* 

But Hercules’s apologia for humanism soon faces its own comeuppance. His 
praise of philosophers is contradicted by the folly and bickering that the gods 
discover when they encounter the different thinkers. “Only in their stupidity do 
they agree,” Apollo tells Jupiter. Each of them “wants to run the world in accor- 
dance with his own foolishness,” and none has “consistency or conviction.”!” In 
addition, Hercules’s own rhetorical venture at blaming the false blame of Mo- 
mus has an ironic quality, proving that both his end and his means are slippery. 
The duplicitous Momus, Hercules claims, has returned to Olympus “from the 
gymnasia of the mortals outfitted with that meticulous and studied technique 
of persuasion”; he is newly and malevolently equipped “with rhetorical artifice 
and verbal subtleties.”!°° Hercules attacks Momus’s training in eloquence. But he 
has gained this learning among the scholars Hercules would now defend, using 
the same “technique of persuasion” he finds, in the mouth of Momus, to be so 
baleful. Citing a rhetorical category, Hercules states that Momus wishes to im- 
portune the gods with his “words and irony” (dictis et ironia).'’ But as Hercules 
understands ironia only as mocking and dissembling, he misses the ironic trap 
that entangles his own rhetoric and praise of scholarly learning. Jupiter, when 
he discourses on Momus’s fall and expulsion in the following book, says he first 
thought Momus’s character, “polished by the liberal arts, was not wicked at all: it 
was even lovable.” °8 He has since concluded that “those exceedingly erudite are 
abnormally dishonest. . . . They are different in fact and reality from how they 
seem in their faces and gestures. .. . And when they study to seem honest and 
natural, that is when they are at their wickedest and most deceitful.” 


104 Momus, 176-77 (2.99), amending the translation: “omnia tentarit [ratio] in me- 
diumque contulerit quae quidem ad hominum usum, ad vitae necessarium, ad bene bea- 
teque vivendum conferrent.” 

105 Momus, 246—47 (3.47): “... una tantum in stultitia congruunt.” 3.48: “De iis hoc 
statuo eiusmodi esse, ut dum quisque sua stultitia orbem universi agi optet dumque nihil 
constantis certi habent.” Democritus, who alone with Socrates merits Apollo’s respect, is 
found examining the root causes of human stupidity (3.50). 

106 Momus, 170-71 (2.93): “Momus ita se gerit ut non facile nosci et alius videri posit 
plane quam sit”; “Quid illi mortales possint eloquentia ex Momo perspicue licet intellig- 
ere, qui tam exquisite excogitataque suadendi ratione instructus de mortalium gymnasiis 
ad superos rediit.” 174-75 (2.97): “tuo dicendi artificio et verborum ambagibus .. .” 

107 Momus, 170-71 (2.94); translation revised. 

108 Momus, 268-69 (3.71): “Et bonis artibus excultum ingenium minime improbum 
et plurimum diligendum arbitrabar.” 

109 Momus, 270-71 (3.72), slightly amending the translation: “istos plus satis eru- 
ditus minime esse probus quam par est. ... Nam alios facto et re se habent quam fronte 
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‘The moral benefits of learning, lauded by Hercules and humanists, are not so 
obvious after all. Hercules’s speech may be sincere. But as Sartre has noted, and 
Alberti has portrayed, one’s sincere avowal may be in bad faith. Hercules’s assess- 
ment of scholars, like the assessment of Momus, involves typecasting them in a 
way that would deny them authentic moral freedom, to choose between right and 
wrong. It imposes a permanent form upon humanity, overlooking human poten- 
tial to change its moral standing. '”° 

Alberti’s Momus, like many of his other writings, explores the relation be- 
tween hypocrisy and learning, and between deception and truth. In particular he 
asks: what is the obligation of learning, especially of rhetoric, to truth and moral- 
ity? If Alberti raised the question here, it was also being asked by his contempo- 
raries. Bruni described, later in life, his effusive Laudatio of Florence as a “rhe- 
torical exercise,” noting that, “History is one thing, panegyric another. History 
must follow the truth, panegyric extols many things beyond the truth.”!" If Valla 
and Pier Candido Decembrio questioned Bruni’s historical accuracy, humanists 
also suspected the sincerity of Cicero, or indeed the literal truth of the classical 
historians."? Given that Cicero and Quintilian allowed the orator, and indeed 
the historian, to embellish or even distort the truth, the Momus asks: what are the 
limits to exaggerating historical truth? When is it justified?!’ If the good orator 
is to be a good, morally upright person, is there an ethics of embellishment? 


et gestu videantur. . . et illic ubi se probos et simplicissimos videri student, illic maxime 
fallunt dolo et improbitate.” 

10 See Sartre, Being and Nothingness, 108-10, esp. 109: “The champion of sincerity 
is in bad faith to the degree that in order to reassure himself, he pretends to judge, to the 
extent that he demands that freedom as freedom constitute itself as a thing.” 

™ Leonardo Bruni, ep. 8.4, cited and translated by Hankins, “The ‘Baron Thesis’,” 
326n, and “Rhetoric, History, Ideology,” 161; see also the characterization by Seigel, 
“Civic Humanism’,” 25. Cf. John Najemy, “Civic Humanism and Florentine Politics,” in 
Renaissance Civic Humanism, 75-104, at 78. 

"2 Hankins alternates between criticizing Bruni’s sincerity and defending it, if not 
his honesty: see idem, “Rhetoric, History and Ideology,” 160, 167-68; and also Paolo 
Viti’s work cited by Hankins, “The ‘Baron Thesis’,” 324-25; and Smith, Architecture in 
the Culture of Early Humanism, 186-87, 190-91, in the last instance citing Tacitus’s Ag- 
ricola and Cicero’s letters. For studies of the close relation between history and rhetoric 
in ancient Rome, see A.D. Leeman, Orationis Ratio: The Stylistic Theories and Practice of 
the Roman Orators, Historians, and Philosophers (Amsterdam: Adolf M. Hakkert, 1963), 
1:168-74 (Cicero) and 1:329-32 (Quintilian); T.P. Wiseman, Clio’s Cosmetics: Three Stud- 
ies in Greco-Roman Literature (Leicester: Leicester University Press, 1979), 27-40; and 
Peter G. Bietenholz, Historia and Fabula: Myths and Legends in Historical Thought from 
Antiquity to the Modern Age (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 56-61. 

"3 See the discussion and references in Hankins, “Civic Panegyrics,” 168-69, to 
Cicero, Brutus 10.42 and Ep. fam. 5.12-2-3 and to Quintilian, Jns¢. 3.7.6. Quintilian’s 


statement, “Sed proprium laudis est res amplicare et ornare” (the task of encomium is to 
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‘The novel does not answer these ethical questions directly. Instead it portrays 
the problematic of sincerity and truth, and the masking of one’s moral standing, 
which may involve a duplicity unfathomed even by oneself. Late in the work, ina 
rare narrative intervention, the author excuses himself for describing the state of 
the gods as they stand as statues in the human theater. The god Stupor receives 
a particularly epideictic treatment, being praised by Oenops for rescuing him 
from thieves, and then being mocked by the other actors. Oenops inadvertently 
wounds Stupor as he piously scrapes from his face what he believes to be rust. 
‘The other gods first laugh at Stupor’s suffering, only to realize that they, too, are 
vulnerable. The author writes, “I have always avoided in word and deed tackling 
subjects that were less grave and sacred than the punctiliousness (re/igio) of letters 
and the care for religion (re/igionis) would allow.” Alberti plays upon the mean- 
ing of the word re/igio, which may mean both “scruples, conscientiousness” as 
well as “religion.” He sends up once again the literary exactitude of his old target, 
Niccoli. But more generally he is aiming at that region shaded by the require- 
ments of eloquence, moral propriety, and narrative coherence. He continues: 


But if you would consider what I may have expressed in all these books, and 
in this very passage, you will surely realize that princes who are devoted to 
pleasure commit acts far more blameworthy that any we’ve recounted. For 
that reason, I would that you would judge me as someone who has followed 


more the logic of a given plot than some antique principle of learning and 
life.1 


This apology, in some respects, echoes that of the narrator in the Decameron. 
Boccaccio defends his stories’ licentiousness by claiming that he is merely report- 
ing what he has been told, or at least writing in a way familiar to his audience." 
Both writers adopt a humble, ironic pose, denying any subversive intent. Alber- 
ti’s irony is couched in the classicism he bends and flexes. His language and his 
meaning will test the tensile strength of Latinate humanism. His remarks are in 


amplify and embellish the subject), is suggested by Aristotle, R/et. 1.9.38. See also the 
examination by Mariangela Regoliosi, “Riflessioni umanistiche sullo ‘scrivere storia’,” 
Rinascimento 31 (1991): 3-27, at 6-7, where she cites De or. 2.62 and Ins¢. 2.4.2, along 
with Lucian’s De historia conscribenda. 

14 Momus, 292-93 (4.25), revising translation: “qui quidem semper et factis et dictis 
cavimus ne quid minus grave et sanctum adoriremur quam litterarum religio et religionis 
cultum pateretur.” 

"5 Momus, 293-95 (4.25), revising translation: “Sed si pensitaris quid conati si- 
mus cum totis libellis, tum hoc loco exprimere, intelliges profecto principes voluptati 
deditos incidere in opprobria longe iis graviora quam quae recensuimus. Eaque de re nos 
velim magis secutos initam institutionem iudices quam pristinam studiorum et vitae ra- 
tionem.” 


M6 Dec. 1V.intro.39 and Concl.7 
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the subjunctive mood, which, as his other writings have shown, stresses condi- 
tional meaning, obliging the reader to read carefully, independently. The author 
explains that the gods’ venality is less deserving of blame than princely voluptu- 
aries. Moreover an apparent authorial impiety may be excused by the demands 
of the Aistoria. But can gods be compared to earthly princes; and can the narra- 
tive diminish the writer’s moral failings, when the writer creates the narrative? If 
they cannot —what then is the meaning of Alberti’s apologia? Under the author's 
ironic mask, it vanishes from the reader’s easy comprehension. Moral didacti- 
cism, like Alberti’s gods, has descended into the earthly theater, where it has the 
powder of Plautus. 

‘The rhetoric of the novel engages in the classical moral rhetoric of praise and 
blame with a story that has abandoned “some antique principle of learning and 
life.” Modernity must have its morality — but can it be found by reviving and re- 
peating classical dicta? And more fundamentally: how can this moral message be 
expressed, when rhetorical language would embellish reality and diminish moral 
freedom through its typecasting? At bottom the best means of ethical expression 
are the poetic, which may present the ethical situation, and allow the reader to 
decipher rectitude or turpitude. The reader, not the rhetorician, finally assigns 
the praise and blame. Like painting, poetic expression preserves and engages the 
reader’s moral freedom in a way that humanist rhetoric and philosophy do not. 
The characters, those subject to the reader’s view, with their ambiguities and psy- 
chological complexities, elude moral fixity. This poetic aspect illuminates why 
Charon, in teaching the philosopher Gelastus “to know thyself,” describes the 
myth of human origins and duplicity that he claims to have heard from a painter, 
and not, he says, from a philosopher: “for all your reasoning [ratio] revolves only 
around subtleties and verbal quibbles.” ”” 

Re-evaluating the boundaries between rhetoric and history, or rhetoric and 
philosophy, became part of the humanist self-consciousness in the Quattrocen- 
to, in tune with their awareness of the history of language itself, and the role of 
language in structuring knowledge. As Nancy Struever has written, “Since a 
beholder is necessary for illusion, the rhetorician never forgets his audience, and 
the rhetorical historian includes his audience in his effort to make history. The 
reciprocity affects the reception as well as the creation of images.”"* Bartolomeo 
Fazio criticized Valla in 1446 for lacking rhetorical decorum when portraying 


17 Momus, 306-307 (4.42): “Ex Charonte adeo portitore disce ipsum te nosse. Re- 
feram quae non a philosopho—nam vestra omnis ratio nisi in argutiis et verborum cap- 
tiunculis versatur—sed a pictore quodam memini audivisse.” 

"8 Struever, Language of History, 90; Struever then cites Alberti’s On Painting, on 
the emotional power of the istoria. Cf. also 88: “Instead of laying stress on the phenom- 
enal as merely the shadow of the real, now they [the humanists] emphasize the realities of 
created experience, the manifest or the phenomenal, as the only access to the noumenal; 
artifice is all we have to express truth... .” 
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Aragonese nobility in his Gesta Ferdinandi regis Aragonum (Deeds of King Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon).\? And when Valla translated Thucydides in 1452 for Nicholas V, 
he saw the text as offering a number of rhetorical setpieces, albeit ones informed 
by historical truth. ”° Epideictic rhetoric and panegyric gained popularity in the 
mid-fifteenth century, especially at Rome. In the words of John O’Malley, epi- 
deictic “relied heavily on history.” But Poggio criticized the genre for its inherent 
fraudulence.’*! Skill at rhetoric, including its purpose to deceive, seems to have 
become a curial commonplace. Alberti’s friend Lapo, in his De curiae commodis, 
has his namesake declare to his colleague Angelo de Recanate: “I see now for the 
first time that you were dissimulating before and that in an exceeding astute and 
cunning fashion you were leading me into this kind of controversy [namely the 
nature of the summum bonum].”'” Giannozzo Manetti, composing the official bi- 
ography of Nicholas V, attributed to his patron achievements that never existed, 
or did so only on paper.” 

Alberti responds to these developments; he examines through his Momus the 
psychological causes and consequences of this humanist rhetoric. Momus is a por- 
trait of the humanist who aims to please his patron with his epideictic erudition 
while remaining aware of how his praise sacrifices the truth. His character both 
serves power and resents this service. Anxious for security at court, his attempt 
to quell this anxiety ironically increases it, for it is conscious of its own mendac- 
ity and the patron’s vanity, which is easily engaged by others. Lost in this anxi- 
ety is the identity of the humanist Momus, who constantly reshapes himself in 


19 Regoliosi, “Riflessioni,” 18-19, 25-27. 

20 Grafton, Commerce with the Classics, 72-73 and 18, citing Valla’s Gesta Ferdi- 
nandi, 5: “Does anyone believe that the admirable speeches in the historians are real, and 
they were not adapted by those skillful artisans to the persons, times, and events, so that 
they could teach us eloquence and wisdom?” Valla then adds, “The truer history is, the 
more powerful it is.” 

1 O'Malley, Praise and Blame, 36-54, esp. 41; Smith, Architecture in the Culture of 
Early Humanism, 191-92. See Poggio’s critique of panegyrics cited by Fubini, Humanism 
and Secularization, 110-11; and his attack on fraud in his De infelicitate principum and In 

fidei delatores (Against the Denouncers of the Faith), cited by Struever, Language of History, 
165-67. 

22 Lapo, “De curiae commodis” in Celenza, Renaissance Humanism, 124-25: “iam 
nunc primum perspicio olim te dissumulasse [sic] et astute nimis et callide ad huiusmodi 
concertationem me impulisse.” 

23 Tafuri, Ricerca, 38-39; Smith, Architecture in the Culture of Early Humanism, 190, 
Borsi, Momus, 87, and idem, Leon Battista Alberti, 79-82; Fubini, “Leon Battista Alber- 
ti,” 464. See Struever’s comment on the power of decorum, situational appropriateness, 
in determining the rightness of rhetoric: Language of History, 178-79, and the comments 
of August Buck also cited by Struever, 195-96. 
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relation to his view of his patron and his sense of his patron’s view of him. This 
is a dark, complex dimension to “Renaissance self-fashioning,” one more deeply 
psychological.’”° If the character of Momus, who is by turns poet, philosopher, 
and political counselor, suggests the figure of un uwomo universale, this character is 
shown to be splintered and dissociated from himself as he negotiates the unstable 
sands of social acceptance. In Alberti’s De pictura, he asks the painter to show 
the inner emotional mainsprings within his Aistoria. In the literary historia of the 
Momus, he reveals these mainsprings of the humanist rhetorician.'”° 


4 Compare Struever’s comments on the loss of humanist self-consciousness 
through a rhetoric that creates indecision and paralysis, Language of History, 195—97. 

25 See Celenza’s reference to “impression management” among humanist courtiers 
(Renaissance Humanism, 85); and the references to Alberti as chameleon in De Grandi’s 
introduction to Alberti, Momus, ed. Consolo, 6 (cf. above, 198). 

26 Leon Battista Alberti, De pictura, 2.41 (OV 3.71, lines 30-35): “Animos deinde 
spectantium movebit historia, cum qui aderunt picti homines suum animi motum maxi- 
me prae se ferent. Fit namque natura, qua nihil sui similium rapacius inveniri potest, ut 
lugentibus conlugeamus, ridentibus adrideamus, dolentibus condoleamus. Sed hi motus 
animi ex motibus corporis cognoscuntur.” See Martini, Momus, xix: “soltanto il pittore o 
Varchitetto o un simile artefice é in grado di ficcare gli occhi nel fondo nei misteri della 
natura, mentre il filosofo, puro teorico, é costretto a fermarsi sulla soglia.” For Alberti’s 
use of Historia in the Momus, see Momus, pref. 6; and also Grafton, “Historia and Istoria.” 
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CHAPTER 8 
HumanlisT IRONIES AND THE LANGUAGE 
oF Livinc WELL 


1. Moral valuations and skepticism: Valla’s De vero bono 


Alberti’s response to the “humanist avant-garde” took several forms, as this move- 
ment gained pre-eminence and established a new foundation for culture and edu- 
cation. This foundation sought its rationale in the classics of Greece and Rome, 
embarking upon a mimetic assumption of pedagogical and ethical tradition. The 
process of imitation contained inherent tensions and contradictions, both within 
the classical sources themselves and in their application to contemporary politics 
and society. Yet the stimulus for these humanists, capturing their attention and 
that of subsequent generations, was the imagined clarity of classical Latin. While 
humanists debated the relative merits of the Roman Republic versus Empire, of 
Scipio versus Caesar, they shared the enthusiasm for Latinity, through which a 
new or revitalized reign of moral learning and edified happiness might be estab- 
lished. This enthusiasm mounted in proportion to the degree of crisis afflicting the 
church, which had been the abode of moral stricture and structure. 

If Latin was the language that best expressed the way of living well, how 
was it to be employed? The Quattrocento sought to classify the humanist dis- 
ciplines as history, moral philosophy, rhetoric, grammar, and poetry. Subtle hi- 
erarchies and subordinations existed within and among these fields, with moral 
philosophy, rhetoric, and history taking precedence. The basis of the humanist 
disciplines lay in the recovery of the ancients, but there were significant differ- 
ences in the way this recovery took place. How applicable to the present were the 
writings of classical authors? Bruni professed to three popes the moral worth of 
these writings. Manetti claimed to have found consolation for his son’s untimely 
death by reviewing Aristotle’s moral psychology. Palmieri considered the ideas 
of Aristotle and Cicero to provide the basis for Florentine citizenship. Poggio 
composed a balance of Stoic and Epicurean notions in the face of political and 
ecclesiastical vicissitudes. Humanists studied the history of political institutions, 
of church authority, and of language itself, as they wrestled with the examples 
of the ancients. The heuristic relation between ancients and moderns, between 
classical past and Quattrocento present, led humanists to identify the historicity 
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of their own time, often in terms of its moral and cultural superiority or degrada- 
tion. For Alberti’s contemporaries, culture and education possessed a moral va- 
lence, and so the category of the historical itself, as exemplum or as period, was 
inflected with moral bearing. 

Alberti viewed this valuation with skepticism, seeing a fraudulent reliance 
of moral insight on academic training. In his eyes, a circular logic allowed the 
purveyors of culture to define the basis of right and wrong in terms of their study 
of the authors they deemed the wisest. With regard to Alberti’s own reading, he 
mined sources of cultural innovation in the Tuscan literary, artistic, and scien- 
tific landscape, sources that transcended classical precedent; and he challenged 
the disciplinary hierarchies by cultivating relatively neglected fields, in particu- 
lar poetry and literature, and by expressing his views in the vernacular.' He fur- 
thered his efforts by linking the stwdia humanitatis to the mathematical sciences 
and the arts, and not least by integrating Trecento humanism into Quattrocento 
discourse.” Thus humanist culture for Alberti, like visual art, appealed to both 
the “learned and unlearned,” both those literate and illiterate in Latin.* 

In these less cultivated sources and disciplines, Alberti found the means to 
plumb the anxieties of Renaissance culture. His own life was conditioned by 
misfortune and adversity, by the experience of political exile and familial per- 
fidy; and his writings voice the view that ethics was not so much to be studied as 
to be lived. His work dislocates the foundation of culture, in particular ethical 
enlightenment, from the training in Latin verustas, and relocates it within the 
lived, temporal experience of the individual. This relocation has its antecedent in 
the work of the Trecento humanists, Petrarch and Boccaccio. Like these earlier 
writers, Alberti employed the means of irony to expose the ambitious fallacy of 
his humanist colleagues.* 

Alberti examined the language of moral erudition promoted by his fellow 
humanists, and found this language striving to constrict moral freedom. Yet the 


' See the prefatory letter to Brunelleschi in the De//a pittura: “Pertanto m’avidi in 
nostra industria e diligenza non meno che in beneficio della natura e de’ tempi stare il po- 
tere acquistarsi ogni laude di qual si sia virtu. Confessoti sia quegli antiqui, avendo quale 
aveano copia da chi imparare e imitarli, meno era difficile salire in cognizione di quelle 
supreme arti quali oggi a noi sono faticosissime; ma quinci tanto pit el nostro nome pit 
debba essere maggiore, se noi sanza precettori, senza essemplo alcuno, troviamo arti e 
scienze non udite e mai vedute” (Opere volgari [OV] 3:7.16-24). 

2 On science and the arts, see his dedication of the first book of the Intercenales 
toPaolo Toscanelli, and the remarks to Poggio in the dedication of the fourth book. And 
in Della pittura, he recommends that artists acquaint themselves with poetry and rheto- 
ric, especially poetry: OV 3:94—94 (§54). See also De re aed. 9.10. 

> Della pittura, OV 3:50-51 (§28): “i dotti e gl’indotti si dilettavano di pittura” / 
“docti atque indocti pictura delectabantur.” 

* On the differing approaches to Latin among fifteenth-century humanists, see 
Celenza, “End Game.” 
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freedom of moral decision, as he saw it, had its inalienable rights. Therefore the 
humanist attempt to ground moral awareness on formal education lacked au- 
thenticity. Similar to Socrates confronting the sophists of Athens, Alberti used 
irony to reveal this inauthenticity, this clouding of moral freedom by the failure 
of his colleagues to think through to its foundation. The foundation of moral 
freedom was independent of intellectual speculation; but it was the deepest irony 
of humanist erudition that it failed to recognize its limits. To have completed this 
thought process, however, to have captured this irony, would have undermined 
the fervor of the new learning, which the humanists considered as the viable al- 
ternative to ecclesiastical dogma, and as the rhetorical protector, to a certain de- 
gree, of civic liberties. 

In conclusion, Alberti’s historical contribution to humanist ethics may be 
compared to that of Lorenzo Valla, in particular Valla’s dialogue De vero bono. 
‘The earlier analysis of Alberti’s stance toward the moral thought of other human- 
ists—Bruni, Palmieri, and Poggio—allows us to place Valla’s undertaking in the 
broader context of its time, and opens the way to highlight, if only briefly, how 
Alberti’s art-theoretical treatises emphasize the personal indeterminacy and frag- 
mentation of knowledge characteristic of his other writings. Here Alberti’s con- 
tingent, perspectival orientation has an affinity, for all its other differences, with 
the thinking of Nicholas of Cusa. We close our inquiry by suggesting the legacy of 
Alberti’s self-critical irony in the later Quattrocento, drawing parallels to writings 
by the humanist courtiers Poliziano and Scala, and by the artist da Vinci. 

‘There is little systematic comparison of Alberti and Valla.* Nearly the same 
age, both were active in the curia under Nicholas V. Valla composed and revised 
the dialogue De vero bono in the 1430s and 1440s, around the time Alberti wrote 
his Intercenales, Della famiglia, Theogenius, and Profugia, among other works.° 
Both writers had fierce interests in ethical questions, and were critical of hu- 
manist assumptions concerning the moral good. Yet while Valla denounced the 
imperial pretensions of Roman politics, placing the cultural apogee in the Re- 
public, he upheld the language of Latin as the standard of cultural expression.’ 


> It is noteworthy that Girolamo Mancini composed biographies of both humanists. 
See Mancini, Vita di Lorenzo Valla (Florence: Sansoni, 1891). On the relation between 
Valla’s De vero bono and Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini’s Chrysis, see O’Brien, “Aeneas Syl- 
vius Piccolomini’s Chrysis,” 128-36. 

® On the dating of the work, see Maristella de Panizza Lorch’s introduction to 
Lorenzo Valla, On Pleasure / De voluptate, ed. and trans. A. Kent Hieatt and Maristella 
Lorch (New York: Abaris Books, 1977), 16-26. Cf. also Fubini, “Profilo breve di Loren- 
zo Valla,” in L’umanesimo italiano, 130-35. 

” See the remarks of William J. Connell, “Introduction to Lorenzo Valla: A Sympo- 
sium,” Journal of the History of Ideas 57 (1996): 1-7, at 3-4.; Paul Grendler, “Humanism: 
Ancient Learning, Criticism, Schools and Universities,” in Interpretations of Renaissance 


Humanism, ed. Angelo Mazzocco (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 73-95, at 80-83. 
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Valla anchored his radicalism in the Latin rhetorical models of the humanist 
moral program he excoriated.* The De vero bono highlights even more strongly 
than Bruni’s Isagogicon or Palmieri’s Vita civile the place of honor and reputation 
in determining one’s moral behavior. Valla’s dialogue magnifies the mirror-world 
of seeing one’s value in the faces of others. At the same time, Valla’s sense of 
irony, like that of his fellow humanists, is muted and conventional, restricting it- 
self to the idea of deceiving one’s fellow humanists. For Alberti, irony is a central 
quality of ethical apprehension, involving a feeling for the finitude and fluidity 
of self-knowledge. 

The De vero bono, in its ultimate form, recounts a conversation, or, better 
said, a series of speeches that represent three successive moral viewpoints, each 
one deemed, by both characters and author, to be superior to the previous one.’ 
‘The Stoic position is first presented by Catone Sacco of Pavia, whose ideas are 
then rebutted by the Epicurean poet Matteo Vegio; in the last book, the cleric 
Antonio da Rho proclaims Christian pleasure as the swmmum bonum or highest 
good." Valla critiques the weaknesses, as he sees them, in the moral thought 
of his contemporaries, in order to assure the preeminence of revealed Christian 
dogma. Four critical relationships operate in the dialogue. One is that between 


* Cf. Nancy Struever, “Lorenzo Valla: Humanist Rhetoric and the Critique of the 
Classical Languages of Morality,” in Renaissance Eloquence, ed. Murphy. 

° Among the numerous overviews and analyses, see Mancini, Vita di Lorenzo Val- 
la, 46-64; Mario Fois, S.J., I/ pensiero cristiano di Lorenzo Valla nel quadro storico-cul- 
turale del suo ambiente (Rome: Libreria editrice dell’Universita Gregoriana, 1969), 95— 
167; Trinkaus, In Our Image and Likeness, 1:103-70; Giovanni di Napoli, Lorenzo Valla: 
Filosofia e religione nell’umanesimo italiano (Rome: Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 1971), 
177-246; Hanna-Barbara Gerl, Rhetorik als Philosophie: Lorenzo Valla (Munich: Wilhelm 
Fink, 1974), 97-191; Marsh, Quattrocento Dialogue, 55-77; Brian Vickers, “Valla’s Am- 
bivalent Praise of Pleasure: Rhetoric in the Service of Christianity,” Viator 17 (1986): 
271-319; Jill Kraye, “Moral Philosophy,” in The Cambridge History of Renaissance Philoso- 
phy, ed. Charles Schmitt, Quentin Skinner, Eckhard Kessler, and eadem (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988), 303-86, at 383-84; Riccardo Fubini, Umanesimo e 
secolarizzazione, 172-81, 339-94; Paul Richard Blum, Philosophieren in der Renaissance 
(Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 2004), 44-55; and Lodi Nauta, In Defense of Common Sense: 
Lorenzo Valla’s Humanist Critique of Scholastic Philosophy (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 2009), 185-90. 

There is an analogous sequence of viewpoints in Manetti’s Dialogus consolatorius of 
1438; cf. the comments comparing the Dialogus with De vero bono by Alfonso de Petris in 
Manetti, Dialogus consolatorius, ed. idem, (Rome: Edizioni de storia e letteratura, 1983), 
xlviii-xlix. 

10 As Trinkaus (Image and Likeness, 1:110—19) has noted, the various labels Stoic and 
Epicurean are not precise determinations of these different schools. 
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the concept of the Aonestum, the moral good, and the w/i/e, the useful or 
expedient; a second between the moral good and public honor; a third between 
variable custom and the standards of Latinity; and the last between rhetoric and 
poetry. Each of these relations was central to Quattrocento humanism. Valla’s 
treatment of them explodes the cultural traditions of the humanist avant-garde, 
while also preserving them, in a way that clarifies the historical place of Alberti’s 
orientation to humanist pedagogy and moral philosophy. 

With regard to the first relation, Valla’s dialogue asserts that the ufil/e or the 
expedient is the basis for the conception of the Aonestum or moral good, rather 
than, like Bruni and Palmieri, subordinating expediency to moral goodness." 
‘The interlocutor Vegio distinguishes the Aonestum from the ufile, calling on the 
definition of the Lonestum from Cicero's De finibus.? People who pretend to act 
according to virtue, Vegio says, are actually motivated by some form of pleasure. 
Thus those who would sacrifice themselves for their patria are either foolish or 
seek glory; even Aristotle’s conception of the contemplative life finds its good in 
the sensible delight of learning.’ In the eyes of Vegio, utility and pleasure are 
the foundation of friendship, and piety is fostered by one’s expedient self-inter- 
est.'4 The Aonestum is an abstraction, and the moral reality of life is found in the 
concrete experience of pleasure and pain. Antonio, while dismissing the athe- 
ist and agnostic strains of Vegio’s Epicureanism, also posits that the Stoic self- 
sufficiency of virtue is misguided and hypocritical. For one must also know God, 
and God rewards those who seek him. The pagan understanding of virtue, since 
it lacked divine solace, led only to inner torment and anxiety." 

Valla thus identifies, as Alberti does, the tension between the moral good 
and the useful, which characterizes the thinking of Bruni and Palmieri.” He 
also attacks the idea of the self-sufficiency of virtue articulated by Niccoli in 
Poggio’s dialogues. By citing the De finibus, he passes over Cicero’s association 
of the honestum and the utile in the De officiis, a source text for the civic human- 
ists.'® Like Poggio and Alberti, Valla addresses mental anxiety and turmoil, but 
his Vegio finds this turmoil not only in the absence of virtues, in the vices, but 
also in any act of contemplation not performed for reasons of mental or spiritual 
delight. Speaking of the legend of Aristotle’s suicide, he says, “In this action he 
bore witness that not the happy life, but only anxiety and death are to be found in 


™ Valla, On Pleasure / De voluptate, Book 1, Prologue, §9 (hearafter noted as 1.Pr.9). 

2 4.4.14; 1.15.2. 

13 2.1.4-9; 2.28.4. 

4 2.32.3-6. 

Cf. Gerl, Rhetorik, 157-71. 

16 3.8.2-6; 3.16.2. 

7 On Valla’s relation to Bruni, see Fubini, Umanesimo e secolarizzazione, 344-46. 

18 As we have seen, Palmieri structures the Vita civile on this premise, speaking first 
of onesta and then the wfi/e in the final book. 
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contemplation.” The primary goods of life, in fact, are external, since they pro- 
duce pleasure by being received. Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, or Palmieri’s variant 
of the Somnium in Dante’s vision at Campaldino, has no real value.” 

By denying intrinsic value to the Aonestum, the two main interlocutors of the 
text, Vegio and Antonio, declare that the impetus to moral behavior lies outside 
the mind, in sensible apprehension. With this declaration, Valla’s effort to under- 
mine the hubris of the human rafio shares a kinship with Alberti. But Alberti’s 
turn is inward, toward the psychological and ironic. Valla’s thought moves out- 
ward, emphasizing the external appraisal of one’s moral standing. The tension 
between the onestum and the utile, operative for the civic humanists, is reduced 
in favor of the latter, expediency. Whatever the other sources for the polemic be- 
tween Poggio and Valla, Valla opposes here the Stoicism of Poggio. The honestum 
is derived from honor, Vegio asserts, not the other way around.*! Lionardo’s mis- 
citation of honor as the teacher of virtue in the De//a famiglia would be for Valla 
a sort of Renaissance Freudian slip, revealing a secret desire for recognition. Cir- 
cumstances condition what one should do; the respect of the public and peers 
decisively influence our moral decisions. We must try to rejoice for others and be 
esteemed by them: this is the source of joy.” Conversely, Vegio states, “No one 
shudders at infamy and dishonor for fear of moral disgrace, but for fear of becom- 
ing an object of ridicule to others, of being hated, of losing people’s trust, of be- 
coming universally suspect, and, finally, of losing his life.” Thus, he adds, “Why 
should it not be enough for us to live as those lived whom we highly honor?” 
Antonio confirms this public determinant of personal morality, accenting the ap- 
plause of the blessed that awaits the soul in Paradise.” 

‘The shifting face of public approbation creates for Valla the paradoxical re- 
lation, in this work and elsewhere, between variable custom and the standards 
of Latinity that he articulated and defended. Sensitivity to linguistic nuance is 
heightened by attending to philological rectitude, and attention to grammar 
makes one more aware of historical changes in usage. More than Palmieri would 
allow, Vegio states that the mores specific to one’s time and place decide one’s 
morality, even as he hints at an a priori reckoning of virtuous action. “Many 


9 2.29.2; 2.28.19 (206-7): “In quo testatus est in contemplatione non beatam vitam 
consistere sed anxietatem et mortem.” 

20 4.28.1; 2.31.5; cf. 2.1.49. 

21 2.8.6-7. 

22 146.1; 2.16.3. 

3 166-67 (2.13.3): “Nemo horrescit infamiam et dedecus quia inhonesta vereatur, 
sed ne ludibrium sit ceterorum, ne invisus, ne fidem perdat, ne omnibus suspectus sit, ne 
postremo periculum sue vite creetur.” 

4 186-87 (2.24.2): “Cur non satis sit nobis vivere ut illi adhuc qui in summo sunt 
honore vixerunt?” 


5 3.25.10; 3.25.18. 
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things are very good to do, but whereas they are allowable in one place, they 
may not be in another.”** Epicurus rightly appealed to the vu/gus, and thus “[w]e 
should not, in fact, fight against the crowd, as the Stoics do, but go along with it, 
as with a rapid river.””’ 

As it does for Alberti, the river metaphor denotes time and change. But 
Vegio’s gaze is on the macrocosm, the historicity of people, places, and institu- 
tions, not on the historicity of the individual, on personal variations and vacil- 
lations. Not unlike Poggio’s Niccoli in this regard, Valla argues with historical 
knowledge more than with the actual, lived experience of the characters that he 
portrays.** Valla nonetheless challenges the Ciceronian and Aristotelian conven- 
tions about the moral good and revaluates the classical tradition with an eye to 
practical usage and contemporary application. The historical exemplum for his 
Vegio, the concrete instance, thus provides a better guide to moral living than a 
more general, abstract precept, even if his guiding line for interpreting exempla 
are Epicurean moral ideas.” 

‘The cleric Antonio finds a refuge from this flux in dogma, speaking of the 
stable pleasures of eternity; he also declares that individual acts of virtue may 
be defined, even if a person’s hold on virtue is shaky or inconsistent.*° And both 
Vegio and Antonio present the ancients, especially the Latins, as paradigms of 
proper speech and action. The Romans must be virtuous and just, says Vegio, for 
they are universally praised; Antonio adds that even if pagan ancients lacked wis- 
dom and the awareness of true virtue, they were learned, and above all possessed 
eloquence (dicendi scientiam).*' Valla employs the classical methods of rhetoric to 
ground his attack against the claims of classical philosophy. Oratory is called the 
“queen of all” (regina rerum), a discipline to which philosophy is subordinate; and 
Valla refers to the necessity of to prepon, the Greek term for grace or decorum in 


26 128-29 (1.46.1): “Multa optimo iure fieri possunt, sed alibi licent, alibi non licent.” 

27 128-29 (1.46.2): “Nec enim contra vulgus pugnandum est ut stoici solent sed ve- 
lut rapido flumine obsequendam.” 

8 Both Trinkaus (Image and Likeness, 1:76) and Marsh (Quattrocento Dialogue, 76) 
note Valla’s emphasis on experience. But the De vero bono defines experience as a concept 
abstractly and philosophically, according to the matrix of Epicurean moral thought. Cf. 
in this regard the comment by Kierkegaard, “The historical (concretely understood) in- 
herently has various charms which the philosopher, however, if in general he wishes to 
be true to himself, ought to reject. The historical to him means only the historical, not 
this historical, and one who merely wants to satisfy the demands of the imagination turns 
to him in vain. If he then wants to demonstrate the relation of the idea to the historical, 
the historical becomes purely abstract and is essentially temporality”: Journal and Papers, 
3:515 (§3301). 

29 2.11.1: “Nec me sane perturbat quod plurimos auctores a diversa parte stetisse di- 
cant; plus ego exemplis credam quam preceptis, rebus quam verbis.” 

3° 3.10.1; 3.4.7. Cf. Struever, “Lorenzo Valla,” 193-94. 

31 2.14.4—5; 2.20.1; 3.7.5. 
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speaking.* In a moment of authorial self-congratulation, Antonio praises Valla 
for subsuming the precarious methods of dialectic under the fuller, more effica- 
cious art of rhetoric. Criticizing Boethius, Antonio exclaims: “How much better 
it would have been for him to speak oratorically rather than dialectically! What 
is more absurd than the procedure of the philosophers? If one word goes wrong, 
the whole argument is imperiled. The orator makes use of many different pro- 
cedures: he brings in contrary points, seeks out examples, makes comparisons, 
and forces even the hidden truth to appear.”* The bulk of Antonio’s discourse 
describes Paradise with ekphrastic fullness. His vision will supplant the enigmata 
et allegoriae of Scripture, which minds cannot grasp. After depicting the trum- 
pets, jewels, and pomp of the celestial triumphs, he states, “What may I say here? 
What eloquence, what fluency, what genius is needed, not only to celebrate so 
great a good but simply to relate it!” His listeners agree, feeling themselves trans- 
ported.** To live well is to live among the divine. 

The moral suasion of rhetoric, in the words of Valla’s interlocutors, leads them 
to proclaim the reality of virtues, even while granting only a nominal existence to 
the moral good, the Aonestum. Following Cicero and Quintilian, they attribute vir- 
tue to the character of the true orator.* Even if pleasure is the end of actions, Vegio 
says, virtues and vices exist, the latter disturbing the mind’s repose. *° 

Yet Vegio’s casuistic approach to living well seems designed to shock his lis- 
teners and Valla’s readers. He recounts the legend of the Lydian shepherd Gyges, 
who, after discovering the means to become invisible, rapes the queen and then 
murders the king of Lydia: “Of these two deeds I praise one but not the other. 
Indeed, to tell you how I feel, I would have raped the queen, if she were of the 
right age and figure, but my mores and nature would have kept me from killing 
the king.”*” Thus while speaking of virtue and vice, Vegio leaves the meaning of 


% 1.10.2; 2.32.1; 3.Pr.4. See Trinkaus, Image and Likeness, 1:130. 

33 Valla, On Pleasure, 272-73 (3.12.6): “At quanto satius erat oratorie quam dialec- 
tice loqui. Quid enim ineptius philosophorum more ut si uno verbo sit erratum tota causa 
periclitemur? At orator multis et variis rationibus utitur, affert contraria, exempla repetit, 
similitudines comparat et cogit etiam latitantem prodire veritatem.” Cf. Trinkaus, Image 
and Likeness, 1:136—-37, Struever, “Lorenzo Valla,” 192. 

34 Valla, On Pleasure, 316-317 (3.25.22): “Quid dicam hoc loco? Qua oratione, qua 
copia, quibus ingenii viribus opus est ad tantum bonum non amplificandum sed enarran- 
dum!”; 3.26.1. On this “rhetorical theology” see Gerl, Rhetorik, 111; Blum, Philosophieren, 
47, and the fundamental study by Salvatore Camporeale, Lorenzo Valla: Umanesimo e teo- 
Jogia (Florence: Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento, 1972). 

3 4.1.45 1.14.12. 

36 215,15 2.29.2, 

37 192-93 (2.26.10), translation slightly revised: “Equidem horum duorum laudo 
alterum, alterum non laudo. Nam ut de meo sensu loquar, regine stuprum intulissem, si 
modo bona etate extitisset et forma, regem mores mei et natura non ferret ut possem in- 
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these categories so rooted in situational conditions that their identity remains as 
elusive as the fictive Gyges. 

In his more programmatic Retractatio totius dialectice (Revision of All Dia- 
lectic), first issued in 1439, Valla states that the orator, in contrast to the dialec- 
tician, must understand the context of his discourse and the specific quality of 
the listeners he addresses “in persuading them of morally good things [Aonestis] 
and those things important to living well and happily, while dissuading them of 
ways wicked and inexpedient, and in praising and blaming those things worthy 
of praise and blame.”** The oratorical method, which colors general precepts with 
specific instances and audiences, surfaces in Antonio’s comment in the De vero 
bono on the difficulty of discerning virtue from vice. Criticizing Aristotle’s idea 
of virtue as a mean between two vices at the extremes, he asserts that every virtue 
has its corresponding vice: “These controversies turn upon definition of motives 
and upon syllogistic or logical procedures.”* Both dictum and exemplum are 
therefore subject to rhetorical and logical twists of argument, an oblique com- 
ment on the way Vegio forces expedient readings onto classical moral exempla, 
such as the suicides of Cato and Lucretia.*° But if moral categories are hard to lo- 
cate when mapping them according to the transient coordinates of custom, these 
categories nonetheless retain a gravity useful to moral oratory. 

Guarino of Verona, the famous humanist pedagogue, is permitted a final 
commentary on Antonio’s celestial vision. To be effective, he says, a speaker must 
both “move and delight” (smovere et delectare).“' Vegio’s defense of Epicurean mor- 
al notions possesses a civic eloquence. Yet Antonio’s rapturous praise of Para- 
dise has the hallmark of sublime poetry, more beautiful to the degree that the 
nightingale excels the swallow.” Guarino’s remarks appear to raise poetry above 
rhetoric. But Antonio’s song is clearly epideictic, and colored by Quintilian’s view 


terficere.” Besides, Vegio says, it is unlikely that Gyges could have committed the murder 
and assumed the kingship undetected (2.26.5); cf. 2.27.1. 

38 Laurenzo Valla, Repastinatio dialectice et philosophie, ed. Gianni Zippel, 2 vols. 
(Padua: Antenore, 1982), 1:176 (2.Pref.5—6): “Quoniam non tantum vult orator, ut dia- 
lecticus facit, sed delectare etiam ac movere, que nonnumquam ad victoriam plus valent 
quam ipsa probatio; tametsi non ad solam semper victoriam tendit neque semper versatur 
in litibus, sed in suadendis honestis et ad bene beateque vivendum pertinentibus dissua- 
dendisque turpibus atque inutilibus, in laudandis vituperandisque que laudem mereantur 
aut vituperationem.” For the orator “propterea quod serviendum est oculis populi.” Cf. 
Christopher Celenza, “Lorenzo Valla and the Traditions and Transmissions of Philoso- 
phy,” Journal of the History of Ideas 66 (2005): 483-506, at 503. 

3 Valla, On Pleasure, 248-49 (3.4.28): “Que controversie in illo definitivo causarum 
statu est in syllogismo sive ratiocinatione versatur.” See Kraye, “Moral Philosophy,” 340- 
41; Trinkaus, Image and Likeness, 1:129-30. 

40 Cf, 2.3.3-2.6.1; 2.17.3; 2.28.17. 

4 3:97:2. 

2 3.27.3-4. 
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of the license of poetry to aim “exclusively for pleasure.” 8 Elsewhere in the work, 


poetry plays a subordinate role. Vegio, as a Latin poet, quotes Cicero’s criticism 
of poetic fables, and he cites poets in justifying the gods’ delight in sensual plea- 
sure, a position that Antonio criticizes.** 

Valla, like Alberti, will rescue poetry as a high art, but the dialogue places 
poetry under rhetoric, a subordination Alberti contests in the Certame and the 
Momus. In the words of his Catone, Valla links poetry to rhetorical dissimula- 
tion: “But I see,” he says to Vegio, “that you have decided to talk on this subject 
poetically, that is, to embellish a lie with something pleasant.”* The distance 
of Valla’s moral thought from Alberti’s approach is reflected in their disparate 
treatments of irony. Valla’s characters understand irony according to the narrow 
sense of deception and false seeming, one that Bruni, Poggio, and Lapo employ, 
being derived from Theophrastus, Cicero, and Quintilian. Antonio says to Ve- 
gio that by denying the immortality of the soul “you have been unlike yourself”: 
“I suspect you of having spoken not seriously but jestingly (as you usually do) in 
the manner of Socrates, which the Greeks called eirona. .. . Therefore, as I said, 
you spoke under false pretences... . You, as I said, were a simulator or an ironist 
[iron] —more like Socrates than Epicurus.”*° 

How is Vegio ‘Socratic’? The view of Socrates as an ironic simulator or dis- 
simulator is closest to the viewpoint of Bruni, who claims, in the Isagogicon and 
the Vita Aristotelis, that Socratic irony deviated from the straightforward declara- 
tion of one’s intentions: it expressed a false opinion without any epistemological 
or ethical purpose. Like Bruni, Valla sees irony as conflicting with the human- 
ists’ need to determine trustworthiness and social standing, and to assess the 
public honor that composes at least part of the Aonestum. The arguments of Vegio 


‘8 See the remarks by Trinkaus, Image and Likeness, 1:144 and Marsh, Quattrocento 
Dialogue, 73, who cites Inst. 10.1.28. Cf. also Gerl, Rhezorik, 186-91, and the critique by 
Fubini, Umanesimo e secolarizzazione, 358-62. 

“4 2.30.2; 1.47.2-3. Cf. also the comment by Roberto Cardini on Valla’s “sapere 
concreto di una nuova filosofia,” in which poetry serves a rhetorical purpose: La critica 
di Landino, 97-99. He cites Valla’s proemium to his Gesta Ferdinandi, e.g. “Habet enim 
institutio illa sapientiae sub persona miram quandam auctoritatem et quasi maiestatem 
cum eximia modestiae laude coniunctam: ut apud Homerum cum legimus quid egerunt 
dixeruntque Nestor, Agamemnon, Priamus, Hector, Antenor, multo magis ad virtutem 
incendimur, quam ex ullis philosophorum praeceptis.” In this respect it is noteworthy 
that Valla cites the rhetor Nestor in the first instance as an example. 

4% Valla, On Pleasure, 86-87 (1.14.10): “Sed video tibi constitutum esse de ista re lo- 
qui velle et poetari, id est mendacium materie suavitate quadam circumlinere”; cf. 1.5.6. 

© 258-61 (3.7.2-5): “te tui fuisse dissimilem . . . Proinde suscipior non serio te fe- 
cisse sed ioco, que tua consuetudo est, more Socratis quem eipwva greci appellabant. .. . 
Itaque, ut dixi, simulate locutus est... . Tu, ut dixi, simulator quidem atque iron fuisti et 
magis Socrates quam Epicurus.” Translation slightly revised. 
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are not designed to unmask the pretensions of Catone’s Stoicism. In fact, Vegio’s 
listeners praise his polemical stance.” 

If Valla was a polemical extrovert, Alberti was a polemical introvert, con- 
testing within himself and among his characters the true value of classical educa- 
tion.** Alberti’s use of poetry and irony was more complex, and this use critically 
appraised the reach of rhetoric extended by his contemporaries. His characters 
indirectly expose how unwarranted is the esteem afforded their conversational- 
ists, their readers, and themselves. ‘The self-irony of character and author is the 
gateway, or hurdle, to the reader’s independent assessment of ethical meaning. 
Valla’s devotion to rhetoric as the “queen of all,” regina rerum, pushes aside the 
poetic presentation of irony, especially self-irony. In the preface to the last book 
of the dialogue, Valla proclaims that his argument has “overcome all,” and in- 
forms the reader that Antonio will side with the Epicureans before revealing the 
higher, Christian form of pleasure.” 

Like Alberti, Valla recognizes the contradictions in contemporary humanist 
moral thought, and denies the human ratio sovereignty over moral choice. But by 
limiting the hermeneutical force of irony, Valla upholds the program of teaching 
morality through classical erudition. If Valla displaces the center of moral in- 
struction from the ratio to the emotions, from the intellectual concept to concrete 
action, he demands training in e/oquentia in order to obtain access to this cen- 
ter.°° The learned, he announces, should be more ashamed than the unlearned by 
their failure to understand virtue. Likewise, Antonio states that scholars should 
experience greater pleasure by the vision of Paradise, their minds being more 
greatly enflamed with joy.”! 

Despite his critique of fellow humanists, Valla’s method remains didactic 
and speculative, avoiding the negation of irony employed by Alberti.” The ap- 
proach in the De vero ono is critical and positive, clearing away, as Valla sees 
it, the infringement of classical philosophy upon the domain of Christian dog- 
ma. But like the contemporaries he criticizes, he wishes to make ethics into a 


47 See Struever, “Lorenzo Valla,” 201-2: “His apologetic strategy, pointing out that 
the Stoic and the Epicurean of the dialogue as “fictions” obviously had nothing to do with 
the staunch Christians appointed the roles, may actually simplify, make easier, the read- 
er’s task of coming to terms with the radical doctrine he has the Epicurean espouse.” 

“8 Cf. William Butler Yeats, Mythologies (New York: Macmillan, 1959), 331 (“An- 
ima Hominis” §5): “We make out of the quarrel with others, rhetoric, but of the quarrel 
with ourselves, poetry.” 

 3.Pr.1 and 5. See Fubini, Umanesimo e secolarizzaxione, 361: “La disputa pro e 
contro non é quindi che apparente, essendo l’esito scontato fin da principio.” 

© See Christopher Celenza, “Valla, ‘Paganism,’ and Orthodoxy,” MLN 119 Suppl. 
(2004): 66-87, at 73-74. 

1 1.Pr.3; 3.24.16. See Struever, “Lorenzo Valla,” 205. 

>? See Struever, “Lorenzo Valla,” 206. 
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science and therefore comprehensible. It is only regarding the nature of this sci- 
ence that they disagree. Alberti’s method is ironic and negative; it contests the 
human capacity to teach ethics by way of scholarship. All ways of discerning 
moral truth through classical learning— epistemology, metaphysics, logic, and 
rhetoric— possess only an ancillary and humbling capacity in the fostering of 
one’s ethical awareness. 

In both form and content, Valla’s dialogue designates society as the arbiter 
of moral truth. The listeners of the speeches serve as guides for the reader, as 
they witness successive stages of moral acuity, each one superior to the last. The 
work anticipates the increasing prominence of rhetoric used in fifteenth-century 
courtly society, in which differences were more easily reconciled and which saw 
truth appraised and indeed determined by consensus.*? 


2. The insecurity of humanist knowledge and 
its ironic exposure 


Alberti confronted the dangers of this development, sensing the loss of inward 
authenticity as one lived for others and invested oneself in “being with others” or 
“being for others,” to use the terms of Heidegger and Sartre.** Alberti employed 
irony and poetic delineation of character in order to complicate meaning, and to 
force the reader to turn inward for hermeneutical resources. Rhetoric, in his eyes, 
created levels of moral obfuscation, not clarity.** Seeking to evaluate one’s actions 
through the praise of others led to alienation, from others and oneself, for this 
displacement of moral standing only delayed the inner, authentic decision. Faced 
with the insecurity of their knowledge and self-knowledge, many sought to dom- 
inate their environment, perhaps hoping to escape from these anxieties. 
Selfknowledge for Alberti included recognizing its temporal, variable qual- 
ity, and ultimately the temporal, mortal quality of human existence. Like Pe- 
trarch and Boccaccio, he valued the paradox that human knowledge must recog- 
nize the sphere of the incomprehensible; and he saw humanist learning failing 
to acknowledge its limits. Irony indicated this paradox, which eloquence often 


3 See Struever, “Lorenzo Valla,” 195 on his “rhetorical theory of truth,” but also 
203, limiting the nature of Valla’s courtly rhetoric; Celenza, “Valla, ‘Paganism, and Or- 
thodoxy,” 70; and more generally Garin, “Retorica,” 235: “.. . la verita non é un dogma, é 
un ricerca collettiva e un confronto, un coro dove ogni voce ha diritto di manifestarsi.” 

** Martin Heidegger, Being and Time, trans. John Macquarrie and Edward Robin- 
son (New York: Harper and Row, 1962), 164-65; and the remarks cited above, chap. 7, 
from Sartre. 

55 See Garin’s remark on Bruni as “retore illuso” in “Retorica,” 231; as well as the 
commentaries by Seigel, Hankins, and Najemy, cited in chap. 2. 
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passes over.** In the late dialogue De iciarchia, which dwells more didactically 
on public service, the main interlocutor Battista counsels his younger relatives 
to correct the errors of others indirectly: “And let our criticisms be expressed se- 
cretly, without witnesses; let them be pithy, expressed more elliptically and ironi- 
cally [per irronia] than openly.”* The private, ironic correction not only avoids 
the gaze of the multitude, but also diminishes the authority of the speaker, by 
allowing the listener to grasp the advice in terms of his or her existential prepara- 
tion. In other writings, Alberti does not seek so much to offer moral instruction 
but rather to portray the human condition. Humanity’s mendacity and folly have 
to be accepted in order to discover an ethical orientation. Erudition is propaedeu- 
tic, not least by way of its ethical shortcomings, and is comforting once one, like 
the fictive Genipatro, understands how it could highlight the very play between 
moral truth and transient, existing human comprehension. 

Alberti’s point of departure from contemporary humanist moral views was 
his pervasive sense of temporal movement. ‘The historical as a category, akin to 
his idea of fate and fortune, conveyed temporality and change, especially in one’s 
personal life. This sensibility developed the legacy of Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
In the opening of De iciarchia, Battista associates the destructive threat of the 
cresting Arno with the river of fortune, and speaks of the continual motion of all 
things.** The Dedla famiglia and Theogenius emphasize the variations of mood and 
awareness in the course of one’s life, with a meditation on mortality, on the flow 
and ebb of one’s existence. 

If Alberti set irony against the humanists’ proclamation of ethical knowledge, 
he also questioned their accounts of civil amity and friendship. His reading of the 
classics placed the common ground of society in a shared experience of strife and 
reconciliation, of suffering and consolation. His eulogy for his dog, Canis, suggests 
Alberti’s solitary friendship with his pet. Yet the dog dies, at treacherous hands, 


© His Intercenales mock the pursuit of oratory and eloquence, and treatises on paint- 
ing and architecture profess to sacrifice elegance and ornament for the sake of clarity. Cf. 
Garlands (Corolle) and The Cynic (Cynicus) in Intercenales, 244-85; Della pittura, OV 3:42- 
43, §22: “Da noi forse perché sono sanza eloquenza scritte, si leggeranno con fastidio. Ma 
priego mi perdonino, si dove io in prima volli essere inteso, ebbi riguardo a fare il nostro 
dire chiaro molto pit che ornato / A nobis vero eadem, quod sine ulla eloquentia brevis- 
sime recitata sint, fortassis non sine fastidio leguntur. Sed velim nobis dent veniam si, 
dum imprimis volui intelligi, id prospexi ut clara esset nostra oratio magis quam compta 
et ornata”; Leon Battista Alberti, LArchitettura (De re aedificatoria), ed. and trans. Gio- 
vanni Orlandi (Milan: II polifolo, 1966), 2:443: “Me tamen nequicquam poenitet mei, 
si quod omnino institueram assecutus sum, ut qui me legerint, esse me facilem dicendo 
maluisse statuant, quam videri eloquentem.” 

7 De iciarchia, OV 2:284, lines 25-27: “E saranno le nostre reprensioni in secreto 
senza testimoni; saranno brevissime, pil per circuizioni dette et irronia che alla scoper- 
ta.. 


” 


38 De iciarchia, OV 2:188.7-29. 
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from poison. So malevolence undermines loyalty, just as betrayal and envious cal- 
umny strike at the trust in one’s fellow citizens. Alberti’s friends gather, however, 
to mourn the dog’s death.*’ Similarly the isolation of a Microtiro or a Niccola de’ 
Medici appears genuine; and their counterparts Teogenio and Pandolfini, along 
with their author, will seek ways of mitigating their misery. 

‘These means of mitigation, paradoxically, require accepting mortality and 
loss, and the limits of human vision. Alberti’s characters partake in a common 
sense of fragmentation in their lives, as each tries to collect the pieces of his life, 
singlely and collectively. So too fragments of the classical past are gathered and 
recomposed, according to one’s present predicament. The metaphor of creating 
mosaics from the classics, articulated by Niccola de’ Medici in the Profugia, has 
interested scholars as the method of Alberti’s composition.®° But the metaphor 
applies to every humanist attempt to read the past for the present time. The met- 
aphor symbolizes how recomposing the remains of classical edifices alters their 
appearance, and showcases their disfigurement by the effort of appreciation. Nic- 
cola states: 


when, like the tile-worker . . . , 1 wanted to adorn my little, private shelter, 
I took from that public, most noble building [of letters] that which seemed 
to me appropriate for my designs, and divided it into little bits, distributing 
them as I saw fit. 


‘The public edifice has become personal hospice. Bruni uses the metaphor of mo- 
saics to stress the coherence of classical texts, and their ability to be openly trans- 
mitted and translated. In his treatise on translation (1424/26), he writes of Plato’s 
rhetoric that “all the words so agreeably joined together, much like in a pavement 
or ornate mosaic, have the greatest elegance.” Bruni’s reading is rhetorical; the 


eon Battista erti, Canis, in Apologhi ed elogi, ed. Rosario Contarino (Genoa: 
°° Leon Battista Alberti, Canis, in Apologhi ed elogi, ed. R Cont G 
Costa & Nolan, 1984), 141-69, at 168: “Etenim quis non condoluerit, cum florida etate 
preter spem et expectationem omnium ab invidis atque occultis eum inimicis veneno ab- 
t t tat b invidis at It b 

sumptum meminerit? Quis non merore afficiatur, cum cetus studiosorum eius interitu 
mestos ac tristes intueatur? Quis non collugeat, cum memorie repetat illius morientis 
amorem erga me?” On the Canis as a paradoxical encomium, see Marsh, Lucian and the 
Latins, 156-59. 

8° See Cardini, Mosaici, 4-7, Marsh, Quattrocento Dialogue, 92-94; and Smith, 
“Leon Battista Alberti e l’ornamento,” 198. 

6! Alberti, Profugia, ed. Ponte, 82 (OV 2:161): “Noi vero, dove io come colui e come 
quell’altro volli ornare un mio piccolo e privato diversorio, tolsi da quel publico e nobilis- 
Walt 11 1 tod tolsi d 1 publ bil 
simo edificio quel che mi parse accommodato a’ miei disegni, e divisilo in pit particelle 

distribuendole ove a me parse.” 

° De interpretatione recta, in Bruni, Schriften, 89: “haec omnia verba inter se fes- 
tive coniuncta, tamquam in pavimento ac emblemate vermiculato, summam habent ve- 
nustatem.” I follow the dating of the treatise by Hankins in Bruni, Humanism, 217 and 
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classical subtext for his view is from Cicero’s De oratore.® To Alberti’s Niccola, 
the finished beauty draws his attention less than the process of recomposition 
and rearrangement, according to the individual needs of the writer: “And one 
sees these literary sentiments seized by so many, and worked over and dissemi- 
nated in so many of their writings, that today whoever wants to discuss anything 
must only recollect them and assort them with a certain degree of difference from 
others and skillfully place them in his own work, just as if his plan were to imi- 
tate him who elsewhere creates a mosaic.” This feeling for private recomposition 
also has its classical antecedents, Alberti suggests, perhaps in the writings of Plu- 
tarch or Macrobius.® Yet the metaphor appears in the Tuscan idiom, in a work of 
consolation, after the bitter denouement of the Certame coronario. In adapting the 
past to the present, he implies, humanists alter and remake its meaning. Much 
depends on the orientation—ethical, political, or aesthetic—writers and read- 
ers bring to their tasks. 

In one of the paradoxical problems of Della pittura, Alberti writes, “Know 
that a painted thing will never appear truthful where there is not a definite dis- 
tance for seeing it.”* How is the distance discovered, if the object cannot be 
rightly seen in its “truthful” appearance without it? Does the distance determine 
the truth of the object, or does the object in its apparent truthfulness determine 
the distance, the perspective of the viewer? And what does “appear” (parra in 
Italian; videri in Latin) mean: to seem, or to be openly manifest? Is the truth 
genuine, or only part of a game of mirrors, a mimetic semblance? ‘The treatise 
opens by noting the changing perspective of the observer, and with deciding 
the method of locating the right vantage point.*’ In his humanist writings, ex- 
ile and solitude establish the shared vantage point, through which the culture 


Paolo Viti in his edition of Leonardo Bruni, Sulla perfetta traduzione (Naples: Liguori, 
2004), 54. 

83 De oratore 3.171, in the words of Lucilius, “quam lepide lexeis compositae! Ut tes- 
serulae omnes arte pavimento atque emblemate vermiculato.” This is noted by Hankins 
in Bruni, Humanism, 374 (n.13). 

64 Alberti, Profugia, ed. Ponte, 82-83 (OV 2:161): “E veggonsi queste cose littera- 
rie usurpare da tanti, e in tanti loro scritti adoperate e disseminate, che oggi a chi voglia 
ragionare resta altro nulla che solo el raccoglierle e assortirle insieme con qualche varieta 
dagli altri e adattezza dell’opera sua, quasi come suo instituto sia imitare in questo chi 
altrove fece il pavimento.” 

® See Ponte’s note to Profugia, 82. 

6° Adapting John Spencer’s translation of On Painting (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1966), 57. Della pittura, OV 3:38-39 (1.19): “E sappi che cosa niuna dipinta mai 
parra pari alle vere, dove non sia certa distanza a vederle.” / “Tum etiam pictas res nulla 
veris rebus pares, nisi certa ratione distent, videri posse nemo doctus negabit.” One may 
note the development of perspectival complexity in Donatello’s reliefs, from those in the 
Old Sacristy of San Lorenzo (1434-1443) to his Crucifixion (1455). 

8” Della pittura, OV 3:14—29 (1.412). 
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of the ancients appears as genuine, through which the truth of classical culture 
could manifest itself. From this point of view the reality of the present day comes 
into focus, with its all-too-human clergy and scholars attempting to fashion, 
like the deities of Momus, the world anew. His contemporaries, by comparison, 
overlooked or disguised the play of subject and object, perceiver and perceived. 
Alberti revealed this disguise and exposed this play, by underlining the learned 
misapprehension of oneself and the world. It was a short step from misapprehen- 
sion to mistreatment. 

“Thus all these things are known by comparison,” Alberti states in De//a 
pittura.® “All these things” pertain to the visible, phenomenological realm, the 
world of motion, change, and temporal life. The painter, he says, must portray 
motion if he or she is to portray life. But the scholars’ fallacy is to imagine that 
they have captured a static, objective vision on the nature of things. Alberti’s in- 
dictment of this fallacy is shared by Nicholas of Cusa (1401-1464), who worked 
in the curia along with Alberti, Valla, and Poggio. Cusa’s De docta ignorantia (On 
Learned Ignorance) begins by discussing the epistemology of comparison: “All 
those who make an investigation judge the uncertain proportionally, by means of 
a comparison with what is taken to be certain. Therefore, every inquiry is com- 
parative and uses the means of comparative relation.” To Cusa, since there is 
“no comparative relation of the infinite to the finite,” the human intellect is not 
able to comprehend truth precisely: “hence, regarding truth, it is evident that we 
do not know any other than the following: viz., that we know truth not to be 
precisely comprehensible as it is.””” One way of understanding human ignorance, 
Cusa writes, is by comprehending that the observer’s perspective on the world 
is not absolute but relative, subject to the conditions of his individual existence. 
Two observers, in different places, will perceive their world from different yet 
equally ignorant standpoints: 


For example, if someone were on the earth but beneath the north pole [of 
the heavens] and someone else were at the north pole [of the heavens], then 
just as to the one on the earth it would appear that the pole is at the zenith, 
so to the one at the pole it would appear that the center is at the zenith. .. . 


8 Della pittura, OV 3:34-35 (1.18): “Cosi queste cose tutte si conoscono per comp- 
erazione” / “Itaque comparationibus haec omnia discuntur.” 

® Nicholas of Cusa, On Learned Ignorance 1.1; trans. Jasper Hopkins (Minneapolis: 
AJ. Benning Press, 1985), 50; Latin text in Opera omnia, ed. R. Klibansky (Leipzig: Fe- 
lix Meiner, 1932), 1.5: “Omnes autem investigantes in comparatione praesuppositi certi 
proportionabiliter incertum iudicent; comparativa igitur est omnis inquisitio, medio pro- 
portionis utens.” 

” On Learned Ignorance, 1.3, trans. Hopkins, 52; ed. Klibansky, 8-9: “Quoniam ex 
se manifestum est infiniti ad finitum proportionem non esse. . . . Patet igitur de vero nos 
non aliud scire quam quod ipsum praecise, uti est, scimus incomprehensibile.” 
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And at whichever [of these] anyone would be, he would believe himself to 
be at the center.” 


As does Alberti, Cusa uses the concept of perspective and comparison to show 
the limited reach of human knowledge of which the self-satisfied spectator is 
unaware. Cusa’s methodological pathway is via abstraction, while Alberti con- 
centrates more exclusively on the visible, temporal realm, in which the irony of 
experience is operative.” But Alberti’s sensibility for the finitude of human per- 
spective and its arrogant self-centeredness corresponds to Cusa’s speculations. 

Less abstract, more greatly imbued with classical references, Alberti’s writ- 
ings discourse on the mutable, historical quality of human knowledge, and see 
the acknowledgment of this quality as the first step in recognizing the transcen- 
dent constancy of ethical truth. Many forces, temporal and psychological, inter- 
fere with and condition our knowledge. At times, it must have seemed to Alberti 
that the fragmentation was insurmountable. In De re aedificatoria, he addresses 
the challenges of learning from the ancients. Their writings, and their intelligi- 
bility, have been ravaged by time: 


For I grieved that so many works [monumental of such brilliant writers had 
been destroyed by the hostility of time and of humanity, and that almost 
the sole survivor from this vast shipwreck is Vitruvius, an author of un- 
questioned experience, though one whose writings have been so broken 
and marred by the wrack of time that there are many omissions and short- 
comings. ... However, his very text is evidence that he wrote neither Latin 
nor Greek, so that as far as we are concerned he might just as well not have 
written at all, than write something that we cannot understand.” 


™ On Learned Ignorance, 2.11, trans. Hopkins, 116; ed. Klibansky, 102-3: “Nam si 
quis esset supra terram et sub polo arctico et alius in polo arctico, —sicut existenti in terra 
appareret polum esse in zenith, ita existenti in polo appareret centrum esse in zenith. ... 
et ubicumque quis fuerit, se in centro esse credit.” Klibansky refers to Da Vinci’s state- 
ment in Triv. 29a: “Ogni uomo sempre si trova nel mezzo del mondo e sotto il mezzo del 
suo emisperio, e sopra il cientro d’esso mondo”: Leonardo da Vinci, Literary Works, ed. 
Jean Paul Richter, 3rd ed. (London: Phaidon, 1970), 2:110 (§863). 

” We might conceptualize the difference this way, in that Cusa’s goal is learnéd ig- 
norance, Alberti’s learned ignorance. Cf. the viewpoint by Charles H. Carman, “Alberti 
and Nicholas of Cusa: Perspective as ‘Coincidence of Opposites’,” Explorations in Renais- 
sance Culture 33 (2007): 196-219. 

3. De re aed. 6.1, from Alberti, On the Art of Building, 154, translation slightly 
amended. The Latin reads: “Namque dolebam quidem tam multa tamque praeclarissima 
scriptorum monumenta interisse temporum hominumque iniuria, ut vix unum ex tanto 
naufragio Vitruvium superstitem haberemus, scriptorum procul dubio instructissimum, 
sed ita affectum tempestate atque lacerum, ut multis locis multa desint et multis plu- 
rima desideres. . . . [R]es autem ipsa in sese porrigenda neque Latinum neque Graecum 
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If the language of cultural empire is to be reflected in its edifices, then the legacy 
of Vitruvius, who dedicated to Augustus the most extensive surviving manual 
of Roman architectural theory, reveals how the permutations of time and place 
thwart the sway of the imperial manifesto, and its reach for inclusive dominion. 
Subjective biases also skew the vision and the intentions of the emulator and dis- 
ciple, who seizes the moment in this short life to make his mark, and mar the 
plans of his predecessor: “The brevity of human life and scale of the work ensure 
that scarcely any large building is ever completed by the same man who begins 
it. And we, as impudent followers, by all means strive to make some innovation 
and pride ourselves on it; as a result, things begun well by others are disfigured 
and finished incorrectly.”” 

‘The temporal conditions and psychological drives that qualify human knowl- 
edge also inhibit the awareness of ignorance. As the didactic moral program of 
his humanist colleagues overlooks the limitations of learning, Alberti calls at- 
tention to their oversight. For this effort irony is necessary, since it lies in wait for 
the reader, allowing the discovery, according to the reader’s measure, of human 
frailty. Irony may show readers the angle of their misprision.” 


3. The legacy of Alberti’s irony in later 


Florentine humanism 


However sharp his irony, Alberti commanded the respect of his contemporaries 
and also a younger generation of Florentine humanists. Cristoforo Landino (1424- 
1492) somewhat fancifully placed him as a leading interlocutor in his 1474 Dispu- 
tationes Camaldulenses (Camaldolese Disputations), having him debate with Lorenzo 


fuisse testetur, ut par sit non scripsisse hunc nobis, qui ita scripserit, ut non intelligamus” 
(LArchitettura, 2:441). 

™ Dere9.11; amending the translation in On the Art of Building, 318-19; LArchitettura, 
2:865—67: “Maxima quaeque aedificatio ob vitae hominis brevitatem et operis magni- 
tudinem vix nunquam dabitur, ut per eundem absolvi possit, qui posuerit. At nos pro- 
caces qui sequimur, omnino aliquid innovasse contendimus et gloriamur; ex quo fit, ut 
aliorum bene inchoata depraventur et male finiantur.” On Vitruvius’s dedication, see In- 
dra Kagis McEwen, Vitruvius: Writing the Body of Architecture (Cambridge, MA: MIT 
Press, 2002), 1. 

® There is a tradition of scholarship that emphasizes Alberti’s use of Ciceronian 
rhetoric in the Dela pittura: John R. Spencer, “Ut Rhetorica Pictura: A Study in Quattro- 
cento Theory of Painting,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtald Institutes 20 (1957): 26-44; 
Baxandall, Giotto and the Orators, 121-39. My point is that along with his Ciceronian 
prose constructions Alberti conveys, often through irony, the fragility and fragmenta- 
tion of knowledge. 
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de’ Medici the relative merits of the contemplative and active life.” Angelo Poliz- 
iano (1454-1494), who facilitated the printed publication of Alberti’s De re aedifi- 
catoria in 1485, praised Alberti’s acumen and erudition to Lorenzo.’”” Bartolomeo 
Scala (1430-1497), while chancellor under Lorenzo, studied Alberti’s apologues 
and composed two hundred of his own. Nonetheless a brief comparison of Alberti 
and Poliziano’s histories and Alberti and Scala’s allegorical fables suggests how Al- 
berti’s irony lost its edge among the later humanists, as if their engagement in civil 
and courtly service blunted irony’s negative capability. 

Alberti’s De porcaria conjuratione (Porcari Conspiracy) is his account, told in 
epistolary form, of the failed conspiracy of Stefano Porcari against Pope Nicho- 
las V in 1453. Scholars have read this history as expressing ambiguity, or even 
sympathy, towards the attempted coup and its leader.”* Alberti was in the Ro- 
man curia at the time, serving as an architectural advisor or critic of the pope’s 
rebuilding program, as seen in the Momus. Alberti holds at ironic distance the 
dramatic rhetoric and gesticulations of the head conspirator.” Just as revealing 
is how Alberti weighs the reactions to the conspiracy. Above all he notes the 


© Landino, Disputationes Camaldulenses, ed. Peter Lohe (Florence: Sansoni, 1980). 
Landino praises Alberti’s vernacular efforts directly in his Prolusione petrarchesca: see the 
edition in Cardini, La critica del Landino, 342-54, at 347-48. On Landino’s Disputa- 
tiones, see della Torre, Storia dell academia platonica, 577-83, and Robert Tavernor, A- 
berti and the Art of Building (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1998), 192. Landino 
initially dedicated the first book of his main collection of poetry, Xandra, to Alberti in 
1444, though he later changed the dedication to Piero de’ Medici. He also recited one 
of the entries in the 1441 Certame coronario. See the comments by Mary P. Chatfield in 
her edition of Cristoforo Landino, Poems (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
2008), xiv—xv. 

7” Poliziano’s Latin dedication is printed in Leon Battista Alberti, Opere volgari, 
ed. Anicio Bonucci, vol. 1 (Florence: Galileiana, 1843), Ixxxv—lxxxvi. An English trans- 
lation is found in Alberti, On the Art of Building, 1. On Poliziano’s relation to Alberti, 
see Cecil Grayson, “Alberti, Poliziano e Bernardo Bembo,” in Studi, 149-55; Jean-Marc 
Mandosio, “Filosofia, arti e scienze: l’enciclopedisimo di Angelo Poliziano,” in Poliziano 
nel suo tempo: Atti del VI convegno internazionale (Chianciano-Montepulciano 18-21 lug- 
lio 1994), ed. Luisa Secchi Tarugi (Florence: Franca Cesati, 1996), 135-64, at 151-54; 
and Vittore Branca, “Angelo Poliziano e Leon Battista Alberti,” in Leon Battista Alberti: 
Actes du congrés international, 2:865—70. On the varied fortuna of Alberti’s works after his 
death, see Boschetto, Alberti e Firenze, 179-82. 

78 Tafuri, Ricerca del Rinascimento, 44—45; Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti, 306-8. Cf. 
the overview by Mancini, Alberti, 357-65. 

” Leon Battista Alberti, “De porcaria conjuratione,” in Opera inedita et pauca sepa- 
rata impressa, ed. Girolamo Mancini (Florence: Sansoni, 1890), 257—66, at 260: “Cumque 
paullulum tacitus maxime indicia vultu, gestu, suspirioque dedisset, porrecta manu cir- 
cumspectans rogavit, an esset in tanto praestantissimorum, et optime meritorum civium 
numero quispiam, cui suarum rerum, aut patriae status ulla ex parte placeret?” For a 
recent reading of the work in context of contemporary humanist political theory, see 
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confusion and fear, which impeded any clear vision of the events and any consen- 
sus about their significance. ‘The sea of uncertainty flooded the senses: 


We others, like those tossed by storms at sea toward uncertain reefs, con- 
sumed by the terror of our plight and the inner churning of indignation, see 
first the sea, then the rocks. And— since they say that a mind upset always 
errs— because we lurch from one to the other in turn, by a single glance or 
greeting we are pulled through all motions of our minds. We share joy, we 
grieve, we fall prey again to fear. Among us there is a clash of words and 
views. °° 


Alberti amplifies this inner conflict and outer suspicion by detailing the differ- 
ent sets of anxieties afflicting the witnesses among the curia. ‘The foreign curials 
feared the wrath of the Roman mob and conspirators, while the Italians grew 
concerned for the city’s loss of reputation.*' Alberti’s own assessment is more cir- 
cumspect. He recalls the turmoil during the reigns of Eugenius IV and Boniface 
IX, and has read of the troubles of many other popes. Perhaps more unrest will 
come. “But on the other hand the majesty of the pope comes before our eyes.” So 
he concludes: “Nonetheless it is unsettled what I might conclude from the entire 
matter, what lessons I may draw from it, except for this: that from the outcome 
of events I may await lessons to be learned every day.” 

Poliziano’s history of the abortive Pazzi conspiracy against the Medici re- 
gime in April 1478, by contrast, reveals a deep partiality to his patron that di- 
minishes the independent, hesitant judgment of the events and the hermeneu- 
tical latitude he affords his readers. Poliziano showed his talents for classical 


Anthony F. D’Elia, “Stefano Porcari’s Conspiracy against Pope Nicholas V in 1453 and 
Republican Culture in Papal Rome,” Journal of the History of Ideas 68 (2007): 207-31. 

89 Alberti, “De porcaria,” 263: “Nos alii, veluti qui a tempestatibus maris ad incertos 
scopulos rejecti periculi terrore, et indignationis nausea confecti, nunc mare, nunc rupem 
spectamus, et, quod ajunt, perturbatum animum semper errare, cum alter alterum invicem 
offendimus, uno aspectu, et salutatione per omnes mentis motus distrahimur. Congratula- 
mur, dolemus, rursus sumus in metu. Conflictus quidem est inter nos verborum, et senten- 
tiarum.” The first part of the quotation carries a resonance of Od. 5.400-423. 

8! “De porcaria,” 264, in the voice of the foreign nations: “O nos miseros! siccine pa- 
triam, parentes, et dulces necessitudines, et cara omnia relinquimus? Siccine pontificem 
sequimur, et praeda consceleratissimorum latronum simus, ut crudelitati, atque furori 
immanissimorum objiciamur?”; 265, for the Italians: “Nos alii, qui aetatem hic duximus, 
qui laudibus Urbis afficimur, civiumque loco amore in Urbe sumus, atque gerimus rem, 
non uti illi, perturbato animo, sed ratione pensamus, et pro nostro officio admonemus; 
desistant paucorum culpa totam Urbem in odium adducere.” 

® “Te porcaria,” 266: “Sed alia ex parte versatur ante oculos pontificis majestas. . . . 
Tamen quid de tota re statuam, quid de me consilii capiam, nondum constat, praeter id, 
ut ex temporum eventu consilia in diem capturus pendeam.” I thank Alison Keith for her 
help with these translations. 
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learning at a precocious age; he assumed a professorship at the University of 
Florence and enjoyed the patronage of Lorenzo de’ Medici. In his subtle, self- 
conscious use of classical texts, and in his devotion to classical poetry, he refined 
certain qualities of Alberti’s work.® Yet his narrative of the coup displays little 
of the irony or indeterminacy of Alberti’s Porcari narrative. The conspirators at- 
tacked the Medici during Easter services in the cathedral, wounding Lorenzo 
but slaying his brother Giuliano. Poliziano states how “people flocked to the 
Medici palace with incredible passion and love, demanding that the traitors be 
executed and that they be spared no imprecation, no threats until they had been 
dragged to their punishment for their wickedness. . . . Florentines loved the 
Medici for many reasons, and all condemned the murder of Giuliano, saying it 
was an outrage.” Poliziano ends his account with an encomium of Giuliano, 
modeling his portrait on Suetonius’s biographies of the Caesars. He closes with a 
citation from Virgil’s Georgics, in which Virgil expresses his hopes for the future 
Augustus: “Still, we pray to the best and greatest God that ‘at least he does not 
prevent this young prince from succoring a world in ruins.” Thus Poliziano as- 
sociates the Medici, especially Lorenzo, with the imperial Caesar, who brought 
peace and stability to the Roman Empire. 

‘The editor of his history, Alessandro Perosa, notes that “Poliziano yields to 
the charms of oratory.”® Alberti used a different historical approach in his ac- 
count of the failed conspiracy. The history subsumes encomium under a greater 
range of perspectives. 


83 On Poliziano’s irony, see the forthcoming article by Shane Butler, “Things Left 
Unsaid,” in Thrice-Born Latinity, ed. M. Ciavolella and B. Copenhaver (Turnhout: 
Brepols, forthcoming). 

** Angelo Poliziano, “The Pazzi Conspiracy,” trans. Stefano Ugo Baldassarri, in Im- 
ages of Quattrocento Florence: Selected Writings in Literature, History, and Art, ed. idem and 
Arielle Saiber (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2000), 97-98. I have revised the trans- 
lation. The Latin text is found in Angelo Poliziano, Della congiura dei Pazzi (Coniuratio- 
nis Commentarium), ed. Alessandro Perosa (Padua: Antenore, 1958), 43-46: “Interim ad 
Medicum aedes miro studio, miro favore populus confluere, proditores ad supplicium 
flagitare, nulli maledicto, nullis minis parcere, dum an poenam sceleratos rapi cogerent. 
... Erat enim Medicea domus multis causis populo grata. Tum Juliani caedem detestari 
omnes: indignum facinus clamitare. . . .” 

® Poliziano, Congiura, 65: “Deum tamen optimum maximumque, ne prohibeat 
precamur / Hunc saltem everso iuvenem succurrere saeclo.” The reference is to Georgics 
1.500, as noted by Perosa. The translation of the line from the Georgics is by H. Rushton 
Fairclough, rev. G.P. Goold: Virgil, Eclogues, Georgics, Aeneid I-VI, Loeb Classical Li- 
brary (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1999), 135. 

86 Poliziano, Congiura, 46n: “Il Poliziano cede alle suggestioni dell’oratoria.” See 
also the comments by Mario Martelli, Angelo Poliziano: storia e metastoria (Lecce: Conte, 


1995), 29 and Paolo Orvieto, Poliziano (Rome: Salerno, 2009), 85-88. 
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Unlike Poliziano, who condemns the conspiracy as an attack on good gov- 
ernment and his beloved patrons, Alberti offers a more provisional understand- 
ing, highlighting the various responses among the curial officials. Similar to the 
way Boccaccio narrates his story of the plague in the Decameron, Alberti hones 
his sensibility for the lability of viewpoint, as emotional turmoil and the differing 
interests of the spectators obviate any objective judgment, especially in the face of 
death. In the flyleaf to a copy of Cicero’s writings, Alberti records another event 
he witnessed in Rome: the collapse in 1450 of the Pons Aelius under the weight 
of pilgrims. Over three hundred people were believed to have drowned in the 
Tiber, and “many the day after and in those following died from their injuries, so 
that the number of those killed is more than one can estimate—the young, the 
mature, and the aged; women and girls; noble and plebeian— all ages, sexes, and 
classes perished. An event worthy of remembering.”*” 

Worthy of remembering, perhaps, on account of its grim statement of life’s 
finitude and uncertainty. Years before, in the dinner piece Cynicus (The Cynic), 
Alberti presented a more mordant perspective on death. Apollo and Mercury 
seek to organize the dead souls “according to their studies and their manner of 
life.” 88 Various classes of the socially powerful and the erudite— priests, princes, 
and merchants; philosophers, rhetoricians, and writers of histories; poets, astrol- 
ogers, and cartographers — parade in their afterlife before Apollo and Mercury 
and declare their merits. To their regret, the soul of an Etruscan cynic advises 
the gods on the most fitting way of transmogrifying their souls into animals. The 
cynic excoriates their various frauds and abuses of power. With respect to the 
humanists, he mocks the philosophers for their arrogant hypocrisy and discord, 
the writers for their inventions of history and simple scholarship, and the rheto- 
ricians for their self-serving practice of praise and blame. All these classes claim 
a glory above their station. Following the cynic’s suggestions, the gods transform 
priests into asses, magistrates into hawks, philosophers into fireflies, scholars 
into mice, poets into butterflies, rhetoricians into bees, astrologers and cartogra- 
phers into tortoises, and merchants into dung-beetles. 

Bartolomeo Scala adapted the Cynicus and more generally the genre of fable 
and allegory. He dedicated his first set of apologues to Lorenzo de’ Medici in 
1481, and writes, “In any event, I have done my best to see that each of them 


87 From Alberti’s copy of Cicero, De senectute / De amicitia / Paradoxa, Venice, Bib- 
lioteca Marciana, MS Lat.VI 205 (3086), flyleaf 1: “Multi postridie et proximis diebus ex 
ea pressura contusi passim defecere ut sit numerus occisorum maior quam quisque possit 
existimare. Iuvenes viri senes matrone puelle nobiles ignobiles o[m]nis etatis sexus condi- 
tionis defecere. Res digna memoratu.” The note is printed in Alberti, Opera inedita, 326. 

88 Alberti, Intercenales, 262: “. . . pro studiis ac geste vite ratione.” 

8° Intercenales, 261-85; Dinner Pieces, 74-80. The cynic is transformed, at the end, 
into a gold-winged fly. Marsh (Lucian and the Latins, 59-67) discusses Alberti’s adapta- 


tions of Lucian in the dialogue. 
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attempts to offer some lesson for improving our life [ad instruendam vitam]. For 
since life is subject to so many great mishaps in so many ways, no one can re- 
ceive sufficient learning or teaching to deal with necessity.””° Poverty, for exam- 
ple, marries a philosopher, and they bear the child Tranquillity. Strife, child of 
Night, chases Friendship to heaven.”! Scala composed a second set of one hun- 
dred fables in 1488-1489, dedicating it again to Lorenzo. ‘The first of this set, 
entitled Homo (Humanity), is modeled on Alberti’s Cynicus. It shows how Scala 
condenses Alberti’s playful satire into a moral maxim. Scala’s fable presents Dio- 
genes the Cynic surveying how various groups of his fellow citizens— specifi- 
cally gourmands, courtiers, the lustful, and the avaricious— pursue their desires. 
He then witnesses their sudden transformations: the banqueters become pigs, the 
whoremongers stallions, the profiteers foxes, wolves, and dogs. Diogenes con- 
cludes from this spectacle: “See how the unsuspecting [imcautos] are deceived. 
‘They say that men are superior to beasts. But desire is not human.”” 

Scala’s fables are more self-consciously didactic, avoiding the self-reflec- 
tive irony that imbued those by Alberti. Scala’s own caution and carefulness, 
as Lorenzo’s chancellor, leads the humanist to a twofold censure of Alberti’s 
tale. He eliminates not only the irony among the interlocutors in Alberti’s dia- 
logue —in the dinner piece, it is the human cynic who advises the immortal gods 
about the fate of people he views as mendacious and unruly. The humanist-chan- 
cellor also restricts those occupations that Alberti subjects to ironic transmogri- 
fication. Alberti’s reach extends to princes, merchants, and not least the varieties 
of humanist experience. Even the literary and mathematical arts practiced by Al- 
berti undergo ironic review. Scala’s Diogenes sees transformed only disreputable 
gluttons, fornicators, and profit-seekers. Scala ended his second century of fables 
to Lorenzo with the obsequious Mundus (World), in which the World decides to 
reside in Italy in order to receive the greatest honor, and there reveal its true na- 
ture. Italy, and implicitly Florence, possess the world. The empire of learning, at 
least in 1489, has found its home.” 


Renaissance Fables, 88-91: “Id certe sum adnixus pro viribus, ut pro se quisque 
affere semper aliquid studuerit quod pertineat ad instruendam vitam, quae quidem tot 
tantisque et tam variarum rerum est subiecta casibus ut erudiri atque edoceri satis pro 
necessitate numquam possit. . . .” The first fable admonishes his texts to approach their 
readers cautiously, with obvious headings, so that readers will recognize their import. 
Accordingly Scala devotes great effort to allegory, by which he will clarify the meanings 
of Indigence, Hunger, Praise, and the like. In the apologue “Fortune” (Fortuna), Misery 
is advised to live with Minerva, the goddess of Wisdom, if Misery wishes to improve her 
lot (90-91 [1.1]; 92-93 [1.5]]. 

1 Renaissance Fables, 196-97 (2.7); 128-29 (1.39). 

Renaissance Fables, 192-93 (2.1): “ ‘En autem,’ inquit, ‘quomodo fallunt incautos. 
Hominem praeesse feris ferunt. Animus vero non est homo’.” 

° Renaissance Fables, 268-69 (2.100). Marsh notes (269), following the commen- 
tary of Alison Brown, that when the apologue underlines the assistance of “Heptaplus” in 
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4. The irony of the Renaissance individual toward 
conventional ways of living well 


If the work of other humanists would proclaim this empire of learning, Alberti’s 
writings demonstrate multifaceted ways of knowing. As the archetypal womo uni- 
versale, the individual who exemplified the integration of a wide range of theory 
and practice, whose curiosity, intelligence, and will-power could enhance almost 
any field of human endeavor, Alberti has been characterized as the forerunner of 
Leonardo da Vinci. “And Leonardo da Vinci is related to Alberti as the expert to 
the novice, as the master to the dilettante,” writes Burckhardt at the end of his 
chapter on “The Full Development of Personality.”** Eugenio Garin has drawn 
attention to their relation, speaking of their shared sense of dissatisfaction with 
human accomplishments, along with their search for the hidden causes of natural 
phenomena that disclose “a universal rationality.”® To Garin, Alberti’s writings 
convey a disenchanted vision of human folly and wickedness, a feeling for a world 
devoid of meaning; Leonardo, he says, also suggests this view in the apocalyptic 
statements of his “prophecies” (profexie).”° 

Garin’s profile mentions important themes. Yet the two writers’ existential 
sensibility both justifies and questions the pessimism that Garin attributes to his 
work. Affinities to Leonardo lie not merely in disenchantment, but also in the 
way temporality and the unstable conditions of existence qualify human knowl- 
edge. In his Pensieri (Thoughts) Leonardo writes how all knowledge is rooted in 
sense perception, from which reason may abstract its principles. But our percep- 
tions are easily disturbed by emotions, especially fear.”” And then time’s flow 
admits no stop to our gain or loss of knowledge. In a variation of the dictum of 
Heraclitus, so valued by Alberti, he states, “The water you touch in a river is the 


disclosing the nature of the vorld, Scala indicates his praise of the work by the same name 
of Pico della Mirandola. On the relation between Alberti and Scala, see Alison Brown, 
Bartolomeo Scala, 1430-1497, Chancellor of Florence: The Humanist as Bureaucrat (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1979), 323; on their apologues, 278-88. 

* Jacob Burckhardt, Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien (Stuttgart: Kroner, 1976), 
132 (2.2): “Und zu Alberti verhielt sich Lionardo da Vinci wie zum Anfianger der Vol- 
lender, wie zum Dilettanten der Meister”; “Die Vollendung der Personlichkeit.” Cf. 
Grafton’s comments on Burckhardt’s profile of Alberti, Leon Battista Alberti, 14-18. 

°° Garin, Rinascite, 172, 176, developed from his statements in “Leon Battista Al- 
berti,” 11 and 18. 

°© Garin, Rinascite, 180: “Ingegnere ed artista, scienzato e filosofo, aveva previs- 
to—come di li a poco Leonardo—lsito di una ragione disumana nel suo triunfo, e il 
destino di un mondo deserto di valori.” On Leonardo and Alberti, see also the more re- 
cent appraisal by Martin Kemp, Leonardo da Vinci: The Marvellous Works of Nature and 
Man (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 10-13, 85, and 141. 

7 Leonardo, Literary Works, ed. Richter, 2:248 (§1199): “La paura nascie piu tosto 


che altra cosa.” 
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last of which has passed, and the first of that which is coming. Thus it is with 
time present.””* Elsewhere he addresses time as the “consumer of all things”: 
“Thou dost destroy all things and devour all things with the hard teeth of years, 
little by little with slow death.””” 

Alberti presents a vision, in the comments of Teogenio, of a nearly equally 
dark specter of time. The transience and mortality of existence leads both writ- 
ers to note the ironies latent in the gap between ideas or plans and their outcome 
or application to life. Speaking of didactic literature, Leonardo remarks, “Bodies 
without souls will, by their statements, give us precepts by which to die well.” 
If he considers here the moral commentaries of the ancients, he may be won- 
dering how trustworthy their precepts on a good death may be, since they are 
contained only in “bodies without souls,” without the living engagement of an 
Albertian Genipatro or Agnolo. When Leonardo regards funeral processions, 
at a moment after life has been spent, he writes, “The greatest honours and cer- 
emonies will be paid to men, without their knowledge.”'"' Here Neophronus of 
Alberti’s Defunctus might add that it is best for the dead not to see or hear the 
reactions of those left behind." 

In the genre of fable or apologue, both Alberti and Leonardo employed vari- 
ous degrees of irony. Alberti, we have seen, exchanges letters with Aesop, prais- 
ing his own work. And many of his apologues involve unanticipated reversals or 
recognitions: “In order to grow larger, a man’s shadow yearned for sunset. But 
when it realized that it would perish with the sun, it wished in vain to see the 
sun at its zenith.” '° This fable, along with others, emphasizes how the passage of 


* Literary Works, 2:244 (§1174): “Lacqua che tocchi de’ fiumi é l'ultima di quella 
che ando e la prima di quella che viene. Cosi il tempo presente.” 

” Literary Works, 2:242 (1162): “O tempo, consumatore delle cose, e 0 invidiosa an- 
tichita, tu distruggi tutte le cose e consumate tutte le cose da’ duri denti della vecchiezza 
a poco a poco con lente morte.” He continues: “Elena, quando si specchiava, vedendo le 
vizze grinze del suo viso fatte per la vecchiezza, piange e penso seco perché fu rapita du’ 
volte.” 

100 Literary Works, 2:297, also Scritti, ed. Carlo Vecce (Milan: Mursia, 1992), 113 
(“Prognostico” §13): “[i] corpi sanz’anima ci daranno con lor sentenzie precetti utili a ben 
morire.” 

101 Literary Works, 2:294 (§1294); Scritti, ed. Vecce, 125 (“Profezie,” §12): “Agli 
omini sara fatti grandissimi onori e pompe sanza lor saputa”; cf. Scritti, 121 (“Prognos- 
tico,” §76). 

102 ‘The Defunctus may be read as reversing the classical adage, considered by the 
Theogenius, that to philosophize is to learn how to die. The irony of the Defunctus suggests 
that to die is to learn how to philosophize. 

103 Renaissance Fables, 46-47 (§26): “Umbra hominis, ut esset maior, solis occasum 
optabat. Eadem, quom sibi una cum sole pereundum esse intellegeret, solem in altissimo 
caeli gradu videri frustra desiderabat.” 
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time induces awareness. Life’s lessons are learned from bitter experience, a theme 
reflected in his other writings, such as Defunctus, Theogenius, and Profugia.'’™ 

In his fables, Leonardo is also fond of recording the comeuppance of pride, 
folly, and imprudence. So the flame in its glory consumes the candle that nour- 
ishes it, the mirror remains proud of its beauty until the queen walks away, the 
falcon drowns when impatiently pursuing the duck underwater. The peach tree, 
envying the crop of the walnut tree, so overloads itself with fruit that it topples 
to the ground, and the walnut, displaying its riches, becomes the target of the 
stones of the passersby.'°> One of his fables, of a lily on the river bank torn out 
by the current, directly adapts an Albertian precedent. In Alberti’s version, the 
lily could have saved itself, if it had not forsaken its “gravity” and “dignity.” 
Leonardo’s fable is more oblique, consisting of a single line: “The lily set itself on 
the bank of the river Ticino, and the current swept away both the bank and the 
lily.”’°” The plant may be merely unfortunate or ill-fated. But for both writers, the 
river connotes the baleful power of fortune’s accidents or time’s flow. 

Beyond the folly of pride and the accidents of mischance, Leonardo, like Al- 
berti, probes the darkness of the psyche, emphasizing that humanity is often its 
own worst enemy. Leonardo writes of human cruelty in a passage that echoes the 
melancholy indictment of humankind by Teogenio: 


Animals will be seen on the earth who will be always be fighting against 
each other with the greatest loss and frequent deaths on each side. And 
there will be no end to their malice . . . and from their immoderate pride 
they will desire to rise toward heaven, but the excessive weight of their limbs 
will keep them down. Nothing will remain on earth, or under the earth, or 
in the waters, which will not be persecuted, disturbed, and spoiled. 1 


‘The themes of dominance and control, of exploitation and violence, mark the 
writings of Alberti, as he came to terms with increasing attempts by his contem- 
poraries to master learning, morality, and cultural expression. Alberti’s prime 
weapon against this enterprise was irony, which he took from the struggles of 


104 Cf. the following apologues: §27, 34, 37, 59, 64, 71, and 88. 

105 Leonardo da Vinci, “Fables,” in Renaissance Fables, 278-81, 286-87, 300-1 (2, 
6, 16, 30, 31). 

106 Renaissance Fables, 36-37 (Alberti 2), “gravitatem,” “dignitatem.” 

107 Renaissance Fables, 310-11 (41): “II ligio si pose sopra la ripa di Tesino, e la cor- 
rente tird la ripa insieme col lilio.” 

108 Leonardo, Literary Works, 2:302 (“Della crudelta dell’omo”): “Vedra[no]ssi animali 
sopra della terra, i quali sempre combatteranno infra loro e con danni grandissimi e spesso 
morte di ciascuna della parte. Questi non aran termine nelle lor malignita. .. . E per la loro 
ismisurata superbia questi si vorranno levare inverso il cielo, ma la superchia gravezza delle 
lor membra gli terra in basso. Nulla cosa restera sopra la terra, o sotto la terra e l’acqua, che 
non sia perseguitata, remossa o guasta....” Also Scritti, ed. Vecce, 120. 
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his Trecento predecessors. An underlying irony is how Alberti exploited classical 
writers in unmasking his contemporaries’ classicism. Leonardo faces the preju- 
dice of the learned even more intensely, as someone without knowledge of Latin 
seeking patronage within a more courtly society. In reaction to this prejudice he 
writes: 


I know well, not being Latin-educated, that some presumptuous fellow 
would find it reasonable to indict me with the allegation that I am a man 
without learning [omo sanza lettere]. Idiots! Those types do not know that I 
could respond, just as Marius responded to the Roman patricians, by say- 
ing, “These who embellish themselves through the accomplishments of 
others [viz., their ancestors] do not want to grant me my own accomplish- 
ments.” They will say that I don’t have learning, and that I can’t express well 
what I want to write about. But these people do not know that my subjects 
are rather to be drawn from experience than from the words of others. Ex- 
perience has been the mistress of those who wrote well, and so I take her as 
my mistress and will cite her in all cases. 


Here is irony worthy of Alberti or of Petrarch. Leonardo justifies his unlearned 
authority by citing an exemplum of the Roman consul Caius Marius, who like- 
wise despised the pretensions of the patriciate.'° The clash between erudition and 
experience resonates with the conflicts from the Della famiglia between Lionardo 
and Giannozzo or Adovardo." Like Alberti, Leonardo saw the vernacular as 


10° Literary Works, 1:116; revising Richter’s translation; also Scritti, 397; and Scritti, 
ed. Vecce, 191: “So bene che, per non essere io litterato, che alcuno prosuntuoso gli parra 
ragionevolmente potermi biasmare coll’allegare io essere omo sanza lettere. Gente stolta! 
Non sanno questi tali ch’io potrei, si come Mario rispose contro a’ patrizi romani, io si 
rispondere, dicendo, ‘Quelli che dall’altrui fatiche se medesimi fanno ornati, le mie a me 
medesimo non vogliano concedere.’ Diranno che, per non avere io lettere, non potere ben 
dire quello di che voglio trattare. Or non sanno questi che le mie cose son pit da esser 
tratte dalla sperienzia, che da’altrui parola; la quale fu maestra di chi bene scrisse, e cosi 
per maestra la piglio e quella in tutti i casi allegherd.” 

NO Richter (Literary Works, 116n) refers to Sallust, Bellum Iugurthinum, ch. 85, §25: 
“quod ex aliena virtute sibi adrogant, id mihi ex mea non concedunt.” Cf. also Plutarch, 
Life of Marius 9: “. . . he would ask his audience if they did not think that the ancestors 
of these [noble] men would have preferred to leave descendants like himself, since they 
themselves had been made illustrious, not by their noble birth, but by their valour and 
noble deeds” (Plutarch, Lives, trans. Perrin, 9:483). For Quattrocento Latin translations 
of the Marius, see Pade, The Reception of Plutarch’s ‘Lives, 2:108-14. Pade has enumerated 
42 copies of two Latin versions, completed before 1450. 

ll Cf, the ironic apology of Petrarch, who, when undertaking a new course of phil- 
osophical investigation in the Remedies for Fortune, cites the authority of Cicero: De re- 
mediis, 1.12. 
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the vehicle of learning, of a new learning less dependent on strictly imitating the 
lessons of the ancients. 

Compared with Leonardo’s approach, Alberti’s method was less reliant on the 
vernacular and on empirical observation. His writings confirm the power of the 
cultural pretensions he sought to expose. In the sixteenth century, Erasmus would 
pick up on the strains of self-irony when composing his S¢w/titiae laus (Praise of 
Folly) on his return home from Italy. Yet the ironic laughter of Alberti had an even 
more cutting edge, which sharpened itself on the moral erudition that he and his 
fellow humanists possessed.’ His irony grew keen in the close conversations he 
held with his colleagues, marking both their joint efforts and their parting of the 
ways. It was not the least of Alberti’s feats that he retained the respect of his peers 
while criticizing their ideas—but then this is also a sign of their ability to appreci- 
ate, in their own terms, his peculiar approach to living well. 


"2 Tt is worth noting that the keyword of Alberti’s Defunctus is insania, madness or 
deception, compared to the s¢w/titia, foolishness, that punctuates The Praise of Folly. 
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APPENDIX 


List of Humanist Works Discussed 


ca. 1402/03: Pier Paolo Vergerio, De ingenuis moribus et liberalibus studiis 


1404: Leonardo Bruni, Laudatio florentinae urbis [Panegyric of 
Florence] 

1404/5: Bruni, translation of Plutarch’s Life of Antony 

1406: Jacopo Angeli da Scarperia, translation of Ptolemy’s Geography 

ca. 1408: Bruni, Dialogi ad Petrum Istrum [Dialogues for Pier Paolo 
Vergerio| 

1413: Bruni, Cicero novus [Life of Cicero] 

1416/17: Bruni, translation of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics 

1416-42: Bruni, Historiarum florentini populi libri XII [History of Florence] 

1424: Leon Battista Alberti, Philodoxeos fabula [The Play of Philodoxus] 

1424/26: Bruni, Isagogicon moralis disciplinae [Isagogicon of Moral 
Philosophy| 

ca. 1424/26: — Bruni, De interpretatione recta [On Proper Translation] 

1426/27: Bruni, compiled translations of Plato’s writings 

1430: Bruni, Vita Aristotelis [Life of Aristotle] 

ca. 1430: Lapo da Castiglionchio the Younger, translation of 
Theophrastus’s Characters 

1431-44: Lorenzo Valla, De vero bono [On the True Good| 

1432/34: Alberti, Vita Sancti Potiti [Life of St. Potitus] 

1430s/40s: Alberti, Intercenales [Dinner Pieces] 

1433-43: Alberti, Della famiglia [On the Family] 

mid-1430s: Matteo Palmieri, Della vita civile [Civil Life] 

mid-1430s: Lapo, translations of Lucian’s The Dream [De somnio] and On 
Sacrifices [De sacrifictis] and Plutarch’s Solon and Themistocles 

1434/36: Alberti, Del/a pittura [vernacular version of On Painting] 

1435-38: Bruni, translation of Aristotle’s Politics 

1436: Bruni, Vita di Dante [Life of Dante] 

1436/37: Bruni, Fabula Tancredi/ Novella di Seleuco e Antioco 

1437: Alberti, Apologi centum [Apologues] 

1438: Alberti, Sofrona 

1438/41: Alberti, Vita [Autobiography] 
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1438: Lapo, De curiae commodis [On the Benefits of the Curia] 

1438: Bruni, Orationes Homeri [translation of I/iad 9] 

1438/39: Giannozzo Manetti, Dialogus consolatorius 

ca. 1438-41:  Valla, translation of I4ad 1-16 

1439: Valla, Retractatio totius dialectice [Revision of All Dialectic] 

1439/40: Poggio Bracciolini, De vera nobilitate [On Nobility] 

1440: Poggio, De infélicitate principum [On the Unhappiness of Princes] 

1440: Manetti, Vita Socratis [Life of Socrates]; Trium illustrium 
poetarum Florentinorum vita [Lives of Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio| 

1440: Nicholas of Cusa, De docta ignorantia [On Learned Ignorance] 

1440/41: Alberti, Theogenius 

1441: Alberti, “De amicitia” [“On Friendship”] and Protesta 

1441/42: Alberti, Profugiorum ab erumna libri [On Refuges from 
Hardships] 

1448: Manetti, Dialogus in symposio [Dialogue at the Banquet] 

1448/51: Alberti, Momus 

ca. 1452: Alberti, De re aedificatoria [On the Art of Building] 

1452/53: Carlo Marsuppini, hexameter translation (partial) of Iliad 1 
and 9 

1453: Alberti, De porcaria conjuratione |Porcari Conspiracy] 

1455: Poggio, De miseria humane conditionis [The Misery of the Human 
Condition] 

1465: Alberti, De iciarchia [On Governance] 

1478: Angelo Poliziano, De coniuratione commentarium [The Pazzi 
Conspiracy] 

1481-92: Bartolomeo Scala, Apologi [Apologues| 
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